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72 HOURS TO KILL... 
THOUSANDS OF ZOMBIES... 
WHAT WOULD CHUCK DO? 
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IN HEART-POUNDING 3D 




ON OCTOBER 29 

THE TRAPS COME ALIVE IN reaLDH3D 
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ISSUE #105 


WE ALL GO A LITTLE MAD SOMETIMES 

Fifty years ago Marion met Norman at the Bates Motel and the mod- 
ern horror film was bom. Rue Morgue's panel of experts celebrates 
the lunatic legacy of Alfred Hitchcock's masterpiece. Featuring Wes 
Craven, assistant director Hilton Green, and authors Stephen Rebello 
and David Thomson. PLUS: A look at Bernard Herrmann's score, a 
new documentary on the film, sequel spotlights, and more! 
by AARON VON LUPTON, MARK R. HASAN, JAMES BURRELL, 
STUART F. ANDREWS, JOSEPH O'BRIEN and JOHN W. BOWEN 

REASONS TO 10VE HORROR COMICS 

pre-Code grue to today's top purveyors of terror, read about the 
, u riest. goriest, strangest and most original stories, series, characters, 
things and even places on the panelled page. PLUS: Interviews with 
Bernie Wrightson. Dick Ayers, Eric Powell. Mike Carey and more! 

by DAVE ALEXANDER, PEDRO CABEZUELO, 

PAUL CORUPE, MONICA S. KUEBLER 
APRIL SNELLINGS 

nt IS LEGION: WIlllMl PETER sum 
REVISITS THE EX1BCIST 

film often regarded as the 
riest movie ever made arrives 
Blu-ray. The man who 
started it all takes stock of its 
PLUS: Cine- 
matographer Owen Roizman 
on crafting the look of evil. 

JOHN W. BOWEN and 
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PLAYING WITH MADNESS J 

Derek Riggs, creator of 
Iron Maiden's infamous 
Eddie mascot, reflects on J 
a career forged in metal./ 

by ASHLEY THORPE 
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Of FEAR 2010 

Pics from Rue Morgue's 1 
7th annual horror 
convention, photos by 

ASHLEA WESSEL, MATTHEW > 
MARIGOLD, ROBERT ‘NIX’ 
NIXON and JAMES BURRELL 




SKIN CITY 

Zombie mayhem heads to Vegas in 
Dead Rising 2. by MONICA S. KUEBLER 


GHOULISH GRINS 

The history of the jack-o’-lantern. 

by LAST CHANCE LANCE 
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In the shower with Psycho. 


weird stats and mortiid tacts. 


FROM UNDERGROUND 6 NEEDFUL THINGS 14 




Letters from fans, readers and weirdos. 
News highlights, horror happenings. 


THROUGH THE CREAKING DOOR 

Glass Eye Pix resurrects the dark audio drama for 
the digital age with Tales From Beyond the Pale. 

by JASON PICHONSKY 


Strange trinkets from our bazaar of the bizarre. 


CINEMACABRE 71 


The latest films, the newest DVDs and reissues, 
featuring Honors of the Black Museum. Saw 3D. 
Dark Night of the Scarecmw, Todd and the Book of 
Pure Evil, Aurora model kits documentary and Bigfoot 
indie films. 



inked in: American Vampire. 

B1B11IIIS 

spotlight: Rob Sacchetto’s 
Zombiewood Weekly. 


TRAVELOGUE OF TERROR 112 


Canada’s Wonderland Halloween Haunt 
Toronto, Canada. 


menu: I Spit On Your Grave remake. 


AUDIO DROME 117 


now playing: Halloween carols. 

featuring: Horror gaming 
on Facebook. 

Hitchcock s Films by Robin Wood. 





I ’m surrounded by Psycho. I go to a movie downtown and the theatre lobby has a mural featuring the 
film. I watch The Simpsons and see the relationship between Norman and Mother spoofed by Principal 
Skinner and his mom. I read a magazine article about the Clint Eastwood/Sergio Leone film A Fistful of 
Dollars anti read a pull quote in which Eastwood says, “To me, Psycho was 30 times more violent.” 
While all this demonstrates the film’s pop culture staying power, it’s the Eastwood quote that I find the most 
intriguing. The star/director pairing of Eastwood and Leone was very similar to that of Anthony Perkins and Alfred 
Hitchcock in the way that both changed an entire genre by re-imagining it through violence - swift, brutal, ni- 
hilistic violence carried out by a loner. The differences are that Eastwood played a mega-masculine anti-hero, 
meting out a dirty justice to scumbags with his gun, while Perkins played a cross-dressing sympathetic villain, 
attacking women with a knife. 

But both characters are psychopaths, if you go by the dictionary definition (from dictionary.com): “A person 
afflicted with a personality disorder characterized by a tendency to commit antisocial and sometimes violent 
acts and a failure to feel guilt for such acts.” But wait, Norman Bates is absolutely riddled with guilt, making 
him technically less of a psycho than our utterly remorseless cowboy. 

Then there are the actual body counts in the films. According to the Internet Movie Database Parent’s Guide, 
73 people are killed in A Fistful of Dollars, while Psycho has two deaths during its entire running time. That's a 
difference of 71 kills, so by Eastwood’s math, you’d have to multiply that by 30, requiring 2130 people to be 
killed in order to make Fistful as violent as Psychol The point here is that viewers tend not to perceive violence 
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based on body count as much as they do the nature of the violence portrayed onscreen. 

Although A Fistful of Dollars has its share of brutality - beatings, a slicing, some prolonged gunshot deaths - 
in general, as in most westerns, when someone gets shot, there’s a bit of blood and they die immediately. We 
don't dwell on the midpoint between life and death, like we do in Psycho, and that’s what feels so violent, so ut- 
terly horrific. We're placed so firmly in that prolonged moment of violence that Hitchcock forces us to experience 
it from the viewpoint of both the victim and the killer (making us directly complied), and, for the first time in cin- 
ematic history, audiences literally witnessed the life drain out of someone - all to the nightmarish strains of 
Bernard Herrmann’s shrill string section, for maximum impact. And not only are we forced to watch the entire 
act, the camera lingers on Marion’s dead face, so we contemplate the consequences. (It’s important to note 
that in Joseph Stefano’s original script, we were to see Marion’s entire naked, lifeless body draped face down 
over the edge of the tub, with stab wounds in full view, but Hitchcock knew censors wouldn’t let it pass, so ap- 
parently he didn’t film it - though Gus Van Sant re-inserted the shot in his 1 998 remake.) 

Hitchcock, through one of filmdom’s most elaborately staged sequences, used the illusion of cinema to destroy 
the illusion of death. He showed audiences that between life and death, there is dying. It’s an emotionally dev- 
astating moment that changes you permanently - like the first time you ever see a dead body at a funeral. 
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But Hitchcock did that to millions of people, and the fact that Psycho made him a millionaire goes to show 
that audiences, fifteen years removed from the real-life horrors of the last World War, were ready for a shift. The 
imitators, from Hammer to William Castle, flooded the market with rip-offs that played the one-upmanship game 
with violence and blood. But those productions didn’t have the talents of the rotund, bald man in a bank man- 
ager’s suit and his collaborators. (Nor did the scores of A Fistful of Dollar imitators have the talents of Sergio 
Leone and his crew, for that matter.) They didn’t have the technical prowess mixed with the rich subtext and 
artful sensibilities. (Aside from the symbolic “The Rape of Lucretia” painting that Norman peers through into the 
hotel room, Psycho was directly influenced by the art of Edward Hopper and Salvador Dali.) 

And they certainly couldn’t replicate the shock value of that shower scene that took place in the 
Bates Motel, halfway between that Old Dark House on the hill and 
k the modern highway. As David Thomson has made clear in his 
I writings on Hitchcock, the filmmaker made damn sure that 
once that shower curtain was tom away there was no turn- 
ing back. 

If we could, we wouldn’t still be surrounded by Psycho, 
50 years later. 
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AFTER SEVEN WONDERFUL DAYS [at the 
Toronto After Dark Film Fest] I had the misfortune 
of sitting through a remake of the 1 978 notorious 
exploitation movie / Spit On Your Grave. I was be- 
trayed by the anger I felt after having watched this 
movie. I think that intense, heated emotions are 
the kind of reaction that director Steven R. Mon- 
roe was going for, and quite frankly, I don’t think 
this movie is deserving of such a response. Al- 
though it is polished and the cinematography is 
good, the controversy surrounding it is merely be- 
cause of the extended sequence of sexual vio- 
lence that befalls 
Jennifer Hills (Sarah 
Butler). Women have 
been treated like sec- 
ond-class citizens for 
centuries, and using 
rape as a vehicle for 
entertainment is both 
depressing and an 
outrage. There exists 
a small school of 
thought that suggests 
ISOYG is an ode to fe- 
male empowerment, 
since the main char- 
acter musters up the 
intestinal fortitude to 
off her attackers. It 
seems obvious to me 
that this is flawed logic since the female lead’s 
“empowerment” is predicated on the fact that she 
was gang-raped in the first half of the movie. I am 
certainly no prude when it comes to the horror 
genre. Movies such as High Tension, Irreversible 
and Inside present many incredibly disturbing im- 
ages of violence against women, but done in such 
a way that it is not the focal point of the movie. 
Simply put, ISOYG had no business being remade. 
While the revenge sequences were inventive and 
cathartic, it doesn’t make up for the first half of 
the movie. And for those who are enthusiasts of 
this subgenre of horror, why don’t you save up 
your money, pack a camcorder and head to Darfur 
or Rwanda? (Although I’m certain our sisters over- 
seas would not find their wartime experiences 
“entertaining.") There should be nothing enter- 
taining about rape. 

SHAWNA LACASSE - SUDBURY, ONTARIO 

HOW BORING IS THAT? A bunch of piranhas 
attacking boaters and people playing in the water. 
It’s played out and the only good fish movie is 


Jaws. Piranha 3D will never stand up to the clas- 
sic, and I will not be seeing this dead fish movie. I 
don’t care if it is in 3-D. Yawn! 

PAUL DALE ROBERTS 
- ELK GROVE, CALIFORNIA 

MY NAME IS CAMERON ROBERTS. I am thir- 
teen-years-old and I was watching [the Space 
Channel documentary] Zombiemania and saw 
[Editor-in-Chief Dave Alexander] on the show and 
I wanted to ask him a few questions about zom- 
bies. I have thought about what I would do if a 
zombie attack was imminent and I 
was wondering what your plan is? I 
live relatively in the country so there 
aren’t very many homes where I live. 
And I will also say that I do believe 
that something along the lines of a 
zombie attack could happen, like 
something man-made that the gov- 
ernment developed. Also, what would 
your primary weapon be against zom- 
bies? Thanks. Get back to me. 

CAMERON ROBERTS 
- RURAL ONTARIO 

Hi Cameron. I should start by saying 
that you shouldn 't worry about a zom- 
bie attack. But just in case, living in 
the country means that you're in a 
safer place. I would make sure that I 
had plenty of fresh water available and plenty of 
food that won't spoil right away. I would definitely 
try to help others looking to escape the zombies 
because the most important thing to remember 
during a zombie invasion is to work together. Also 
make sure you lock your doors. Does your home 
have a fireplace or a wood stove? If so, have a lot 
of firewood handy, as the power might go out. In 
addition to this, a hand-cranked radio and flash- 
light would be very useful so you can listen for 
news and won't have to worry about running out 
of batteries. My primary weapon against zombies 
would be the one thing that they really want: my 
brains. Zombies are pretty dumb, so I'd outsmart 
them by being sneaky and very careful. But, hav- 
ing a baseball bat handy wouldn’t hurt, just in 
case. Hopefully that puts your mind at ease. Take 
care, Cameron. - Dave 

GREETINGS FIENDS, I’m a 44-year-old Monster 
Kid who loves everything horror: DVDs, CDs, 
comics, art and collectibles. Any chance of making 
a special Rue Morgue issue about all of the bands 



who dedicate their music to horror-related topics? 

I collect all four of the main horror magazines. 
Every monster fan should buy Famous Monsters 
of Filmland #251 (amazing). I am only missing 
RM#8, RM#9, RM#10, RM#1 1 and RM#14. Anyone 
who can help me find these issues would be for- 
ever thanked. Horror fan eternal. 

RICH VINCENT NOBERT 
- PENTICTON, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

[ Your best bet for rare RM back issues is to keep 
an eye on eBay - Ed.] 

THIS IS IN REPLY TO DAVID SHULTS, who is 
looking for a copy of Death Spa (RM#102). The 
best place to look is iOffer.com, which I have 
bought from frequently, including that very title. 
You can find just about anything there, if you’re 
willing to look around. Hope this helps. 

MIKE MCCULLOUGH 
- SELBYVILLE, DELAWARE 

I JUST READ APRIL SNELLING’S ARTICLE 
(RM#101) on the forthcoming The Walking Dead 
TV series. I was especially pleased to read that An- 
drew Lincoln was cast as Rick Grimes. The article 
doesn’t mention it but Lincoln previously starred 
in a fantastic UK series called Afterlife, created 
and co-written by Stephen Volk, whose legendary 
Ghostwatch should already be familiar to your 
readers. Afterlife ran for two seasons (2005-2006) 
on ITV. Lincoln played Robert Bridge, a university 
professor who is skeptical of psychic phenomena. 
Leslie Sharp co-starred as Alison Mundy, a psychic 
who is plagued with a near-constant communica- 
tion with the dead. Afterlife explores Alison and 
Robert’s complex and often conflicting relationship 
as they try to understand the spiritual world from 
their own perspectives. I don’t remember if After- 
life has been covered in RM, but this is some 
damn scary television. I didn’t sleep for weeks 
after watching the episode “Sleeping with the 
Dead!” 

BRIAN J. SHOWERS - DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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HORROR HAPPENINGS, 


SAM RAIMI BRINGS ZOMBIE ROMILL TO THE WEB 





What do you get when you take one of the 
biggest directors in Hollywood, add an Oscar-nom- 
inated actor and introduce some aspiring filmmak- 
ers with a penchant for dead animals? Easy: 
Zombie Roadkill, a new web series from Sam 
Raimi's Ghosthouse Pictures, featuring Thomas 
Haden Church and some taxidermied forest crea- 
tures. 

“It’s basically about a group of kids who are on 
their way to the lake in the middle of summer and 
they run over a squirrel and the squirrel comes 
back to life and attacks everyone in the car,” ex- 
plains director David Green. “Then it’s up to the 
youngest person in the group, Simon, to save his 
older brother and his older brother’s friends. 
There’s a lot of adventures and it’s kind of a com- 
ing-of-age story. He's going up and down this road, 
battling zombie animals that he sees around every 
corner." 

The six-episode series (slated to premiere Octo- 
ber 4 on FEARnet.com) was written by Henry Gay- 
den. Green and Gayden met while working as 
production assistants on Spider-Man 3 , and when 
production on that film wrapped, Raimi, knowing 
their cinematic aspirations, asked them to put to- 
gether a short film. The filmmakers bought a taxi- 
dermied squirrel on eBay and made a short about 
roadkill that comes back from the dead to exact 
revenge. With the help of Raimi’s long-time busi- 
ness partner Rob Taped, and several producers, 
Roadkill was developed as a four- to five-minute 
episodic series for FEARnet. 

“He let us have a tremendous amount of free- 
dom to play around and really helped us hone a lot 
of the scares,” says Green of Raimi’s guidance. 
“He really makes you slow down and concentrate 
on how each little beat is going to happen. All those 
little notes help so much." 

Raimi’s involvement also helped attract the in- 
ter6st of Church, who met Green and Gayden on 
set when he played The Sandman in Spider-Man 
3. The actor, who appeared in Tales from the Crypt: 


Demon Knight and was Oscar nominated for his 
supporting role in Sideways, plays ranger Chet 
Masterson in Zombie Roadkill. 

“In the midst of this roadkill bloody coup in this 
forest, he's sort of this avenging angel," explains 
Church. “He’s a park ranger with this lethal sort 
of spirit to him." 

The actor adds that he was drawn to the project 
because of its tone. 

“I thought it was funny and it had the Raimian 
sort-of branding of camp horror. I love Drag Me to 
Hell, Army of Darkness and Evil Dead. It has those 
sensibilities." 

The splatter comedy laughs are courtesy of the 
array of undead animals, including a squirrel that 
treats eyes like acorns. 

“I wanted to give all of them life and character," 
says Green, “and give them each distinct traits, 
like, ‘Oh, this one has a torn rib cage, and this one 
is missing an eye, and this one, half of its face 
looks normal but the other half is totally wrecked 


and zombified, so let’s make it a two-faced pup- 
pet.”’ 

Quantum Creation FX, which has worked on 
such projects as House of the Devil, The Box and 
The Watchmen, came onboard to turn the taxider- 
mied parts - sourced from eBay by Green and co- 
producer Ryan Hendricks - into zombie animal 
puppets. 

“Anything that you can imagine in a forest is 
represented,” assures Church. “Wait, let me re- 
phrase that - anything that could be run over with 
a car is represented in this movie. You cannot run 
over a bear, so there are no zombie bears; you 
can't run over a moose, so there's no zombie 
moose. But going down the food chain from there, 
pretty much everything is represented: deer, ’pos- 
sum, skunk, raccoon, squirrel. I don’t think there 
are any zombie mice; they may have overlooked 
that particular species, but everything else is in 
there." 

DAVE ALEXANDER 
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TEEN FILMMAKER BUSTS MACHETE TALENT FOR TWIUBHT 


My Sucky Teen Romance: Actress Elaine Hur gets a mouthful in Emily Hagins' third feature. 


Fresh off their work on Machete, makeup ef- 
fects artists Doug Reid and Susan Benson slip into 
an Austin hotel for a little downtime - and to fling 
some gory body parts around. 

The couple is there working with another Texas- 
based genre director, seventeen-year-old Emily 
Hagins, on her Twilight-inspired horror comedy 
My Sucky Teen Romance. 

Since the release of her zombie apocalypse- 
themed debut Pathogen in 2008, Hagins has pro- 
gressed from papier mache heads and 
homemade blood to effects that can go toe-to-toe 
with many multiplex scarefests. And it isn’t just 
that Hagins' latest film boasts two of Rodriguez’s 
effects people, or has the director’s sister, Tina, 
in a role, that invites comparisons to the prolific 
independent filmmaker. 

“I’ve noticed that working with Rodriguez, 
Emily has the same kind of attitude,” Field ex- 
plains. “Whenever there’s some type of effects 
gag or makeup effect, they have a really clear 
picture of what they want the shot to look like. 
Both of their approaches is to let you find the 
way to get there. Usually Emily and Robert’s re- 
sponse is, ‘Just make it look cool.'” 


The $9000-budget movie, Hagins’ third fea- 
ture, pits several teens attending a genre con- 
vention against vampires who go there knowing 
that the popularity of the touchy-feely Twilight 
vamps has made people easy prey for the au- 
thentic, ferocious kind. 

“There’s not a lot of gore in the movie,” Hagins 
says, “but when there is, I wanted to do it a little 
bit over-the-top.” 

When Field and Benson were referred by the 
makers of Zombie Girl: The Movie (coming to 
DVD November 9), the documentary about the 
making of Pathogen, Hagins instantly saw the 
possibilities. 

“I love practical effects when I watch videos 
about how they do them in other movies," she 
says. “And to actually see real people doing that 
in my movie - this is so cool!” 

In addition to redesigning the classic vampire 
staking so that blood erupts from the top of the 
stake itself, Field and Benson tackled one of the 
main set pieces - a dream sequence in which 
one girl tears another limb from limb. 

“They wanted to do it in this hotel room, so we 
Dexter- ized the whole floor, covered all our [sil- 


icone] body parts with blood and chucked them 
up over our heads,” Field recalls. 

But even though Hagins has gone from a crew 
of one or two amateurs (namely parents Megan 
and Jerry) on her first feature to thirteen people 
for her latest, she still prefers to have some fellow 
teens helping out on set. 

“I like working with kids because they have this 
element of not knowing what you can’t do," she 
says. “An adult who does this stuff for a living, 
they really know what they’re doing, but with a 
budget as small as mine it’s hard for them to 
make the adjustments. They say, ‘Well, I’ll still 
need $6000.’ Uh... I don’t have that.” 

The championing of those independent filmmak- 
ers who work on a shoestring is one reason Hagins 
admires Rodriguez, who she’s met a few times 
over the years. Field says that it’s probably just a 
matter of time before the two cross paths profes- 
sionally. “If you’re making horror movies in this 
town, eventually you’re going to get together.” 

Shooting on My Sucky Teen Romance began in 
July and wrapped in September, with a finished 
product slated for release next summer. 

A.S. BERMAN 





youtube.com [search: “Psycho 1960 trailer”] 
This black and white promotional clip for Psycho 
has Hitchcock giving audiences a tour of the 
Bates Motel grounds and mansion (in his trade- 
mark English drawl) as if he were visiting the 
scene of the bloody crimes previously commit- 
ted in the film. It's a gimmick that would've 
made director William Castle downright mad 
with envy. 


thepsychomovies.com 

Arguably the most comprehensive source of infor- 
mation on the Psycho films and their legacy, this 
site's deep archives include extensive photo gal- 
leries, videos, press coverage, interviews, stream- 
ing soundtrack music and behind-the-scenes 
content - the likes of which helped produce the 
PM issue you’re currently reading. Mother would 
be awfully proud of such diligence! 


notcoming.com/saulbass/index2.php 
Saul Bass' famous animated title sequence for 
Psycho and many other classic credits created by 
the New York graphic designer (Vertigo. North by 
Northwest , Spartacus) are analyzed and broken 
down into interactive click-through stills galleries, 
offering insight into his process and what made 
his groundbreaking work so iconic. 


alfredhitchcockgeek.com 
Joel Gunz has it bad for Hitch and this blog is proof 
of his obsession. The Portland, Oregon resident, 
who believes the Master of Suspense will go down 
in history as the Shakespeare of the 20th century, 
attracts thousands of visitors each month with his 
thoughtful meditations on the man, his movies and 
their continuing influence on arts and culture. 


paradiselost.org/psycho.html 
"As she is showering, through the translucent 
shower curtain we see the door open.” Thanks to 
the efforts of the New Arts Library, the script for 
Psycho is available online for your free horror- 
readin’ pleasure. The film's nail-biting tension 
bleeds through in the written word too, though, so 
read in the bathroom at your own risk. 


AUSTRALIAN HORROR FILM BEING PRESOLD ONE FRAME AT A TIME . 


For years, talking BitTorrent with industry folk has been the equivalent of mentioning Macbeth in the presence of 
stage actors: distasteful. Yet the main distribution plan for The Tunnel (thetunnelmovie.net), a claustrophobic horror 
flick from Aussies Julian Harvey and Enzo Tedeschi, has always been to disseminate it free online. This is because 
horror fans will be funding the movie, one frame at a time. 

For $1 USD, you can purchase one of 135,000 frames. For $25, you get 25 frames, or one second, of the film, 
while $1 500 secures an entire minute. 

“Most of these ‘crowd-funded’ projects raise the funding, then attempt to exploit the film via more traditional 
means," says Tedeschi, who expects The Tunnel to be available by December at the earliest. “That doesn't really 
seem fair to us, asking people to pay for it twice. The forward-thinking distributors see the torrent release as an 
asset to their word of mouth, rather than a liability. In all of these discussions, we have been quick to point out that 
the free online release is non-negotiable for us.” (Though DVD and VOD releases are also planned for those who 
don’t want to watch the film on their computers.) 

The Tunnel is a found footage-style movie that follows a journalist’s harrowing attempts to discover the truth 
about what’s lurking in the abandoned train tunnels beneath Sydney’s St. James Train Station, so Harvey admits 
that it's bound to draw comparisons to Neil Marshall's The Descent. “I think The Tunnel will be very much its own 
movie, reflected in the diverse range of influences and movies we have drawn on." To that end, the pair cite every- 
thing from District 9 and The Blair Witch ProjectXo Touching the Void as influences. 

Shooting on a variety of formats, including RED, Digital Betacam and GoPro, they intend to tell the story via YouTube 
clips, surveillance footage and more. 

However, it’s the funding idea that's drawn the most buzz. Those who invest will receive digital copies of the 
exact frames they supported. “It's entirely possible that if you buy one frame, you may get shaky, blurry shoulder- 
cam, or possibly even black," Tedeschi points out. “More incentive to buy more frames, perhaps?” 

A.S. BERMAN 


ENTRAILS 

) Guillermo del Toro’s long-planned adaptation of H.P. 
Lovecraft’s At the Mountains of Madness took a step 
closer to realization recently. Deadline.com reported that 
Mountains will not only be a 3-D production for Univer- 
sal, but that James Cameron will act as producer, with 
shooting to start next summer. Though del Toro has 
talked about AtMoM for years, his recent release from 
The Hobbit production frees him to move forward on his 
adaptation of the 1931 novella, which details an alien 
evil that lies in the mountain wastes of Antarctica. 


3 This year, Universal Studios Hollywood has been 
given a Rob Zombie makeover. Zombie’s House of 1 000 
Corpses: In 3D Zombievision ushers visitors into the 
house of the Firefly family, Captain Spaulding's Mu- 
seum of Monsters and Madmen and Dr. Satan’s under- 
ground world of torment. At press time, the Astro Creep 
was also set to lead a panel of judges for a Halloween 
Horror Nights short film competition, featuring a prize 
of $1000 cash, a trip for two to the opening night of 
Halloween Horror Nights and a showing of his or her 
film on the Chiller TV network and Syfy.com 


Compiled by TREVOR TUMINSKI 

Got a Roadkiil suggestion’’ Email a link to: roadkill@rue-morgue.con 


3 Locke & Key, the comic book series by Stephen 
King’s son Joe Hill and Gabriel Rodriguez, is headed to 
TV via Steven Spielberg and Dreamworks, New York 
magazine reported in August. Josh Friedman (Termina- 
tor: The Sarah Connor Chronicled) is expected to write 
and produce the series, which follows the adventures of 
three children who contend with a mystical house that 
imbues them with special powers and opens a multi-di- 
mensional doorway. 


3 The global zombie craze spreads to Cuba with the 
forthcoming Cuban-Spanish co-production Juan of the 
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Dead (Juan de los Muertod ). Set to start shooting in 
Havana in September, the $2.7 million film, helmed 
by Cuba's Alejandro Brugues, follows 40-year-old 
slacker Juan as he reacts to an undead epidemic in 
Cuba by selling his zombie-killing services to those 
who haven’t the heart to destroy their relatives. The 
tagline: “Fifty years after the Cuban Revolution, a new 
one is about to start." 


3 Next fall, Maryland’s University of Baltimore will 
launch its pop culture minor program with a course 
on zombies. Taught by Arnold Blumberg, co-author of 
Zombiemania: 80 Movies to Die For, the class will ex- 
plore the filmic history of the creatures, from 1932’s 
White Zombie to 28 Days Later and Romero’s Dead 
series. On a related scholarly note, Star Costumes is 
digging up $1000 in scholarship money for one full- 
time student who’s studying to become a makeup 
artist, costume designer or any other horror movie 
professional. Apply at starcostumes.com/horror- 
scholarship by Oct. 31, 2010. 


3 A screening of A Serbian Film that was planned for 
the London-based Film4 FrightFest film festival in 
England, in late August, was cancelled after the British 
Board of Film Classification (BBFC) deemed that it 
could only be shown if nearly four minutes were cut 
from the movie. (The plot of the film concerns an ex- 
porn star lured back into the business and subjected 
to a series of atrocities - some involving sexual 
violence with children.) Festival organizer Alan Jones 
issued a statement saying, “as a festival with a global 
integrity, we think a film of this nature should be 
shown in its entirety as per the director’s intention." 

A.$. BERMAN 
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Exclusive to Blu-ray : 

Newly Discovered Footage 

Never-before-seen set footage reveals how 
the most intense moments were shot 

Includes 38-page collector's book. 


THE SCARIEST MOVIE OF ALL TIME 
ON BLU-RAY" OCTOBER 5. 




WEIRD STATS & MORBID FACTS 
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1 A ten-year-old British girl created an uproar this summer when she laid down and played dead 
j while the Google Street View truck was photographing her neighbourhood. The images led some to 
believe that the cameras had captured the aftermath of a crime. 

| In May 1 998, while toasting director Wes Craven, famed producer Robert Evans (Rosemary's Baby , 
i The Godfathei) collapsed from a stroke. Evans later reportedly quipped, “I really scared the shit out 
j of the king of horror.” 

j A contemporary Australian urban legend has it that if drivers accelerate to 1 1 1 mph on Lemon Tree 
Passage Road, between Newcastle and Sydney, they will find themselves pursued by a motorcycle- 
riding ghost, which is alleged to appear as a bright white light in the driver’s rear-view mirror. 

Brazilian soccer star Bruno Fernandes das Dores de Souza was recently charged with hiring a former 
: cop to kidnap, beat and kill his pregnant 25-year-old mistress, then feed her remains to dogs. 

! The mummified remains of two babies wrapped in newspapers from the 1930s were found in a 
I steamer trunk in the basement of an LA apartment building this past July. 

Toronto blues singer Nicole Christian, a long-time Stephen King fan, compiled all of the fictional 
lyrics appearing in his 1998 novel Bag of Bones to write an actual song. When she contacted King 
for permission, he agreed but insisted on a co-write credit - with her name appearing first. 

Canada Customs recently banned two horror-themed beverages, Zombie and Blood Potion, which 
come in transfusion-style bags, from entering the country, allegedly due to their caffeine content. 
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PSYCHO 

MARION MEETS "MOTHER" IN THE SHOWER 


PSYCHO II 

LILA'S PERFORATED PIE-HOLE 


PSYCHO II 

MOTHER SHOVELS OFF THIS MORTAL COIL 


PSYCHO 

ARBOGAST'S STAIRCASE SOFT-SHOE 


PSYCHO III 

RED'S PHONE BOOTH BLODGEONING 




Earlier this year, the battered body of renowned French chef Jean-Francois Poinard, who rose to 
fame in his homeland during the 1 970s and '80s, was discovered by authorities in a freezer in his 
home. His live-in girlfriend admitted to killing him two years prior. 


Three Colombian teens have been murdered since their names appeared on an anonymous Face- 
book hit list that threatened death to 69 people if they did not leave the town of Puerto Asis within 
three days. As of press time, authorities have no suspects. 


Fashion photographer and actress Berry Berenson (1982’s Cat People), who was perhaps best 
known as the wife of Psycho star Anthony Perkins, died when the plane she was on crashed into 
the World Trade Center on 9/1 1 . 


In August, the remains of a nine-year-old girl who died in 1 962 were dug up and stolen from a Lan- 
chester, Pennsylvania cemetery. 

Obviously the name of our magazine is inspired by an Edgar Allan Poe story, but here are two more 
things that share our moniker. Rue Morgue is also the name of a Boulder, Colorado bookstore that 
specializes in mysteries and a gothic burlesque troupe based in Utah. 

During a recent traffic stop in Buffalo, New York, police found a live cat in the trunk of the vehicle 
with a marinade sauce of oil and pepper rubbed into its fur. The driver told the officers that he in- 
tended to cook the feline because it was ill-tempered. 
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PSYCHO HOUSE 

$24.99 

Mother says a boy needs a hobby 
to pass the time; take a break from 
stuffing the local wildlife and have a 
crack at building your own Bates Man- 
sion from this detailed model kit. The 
windows light up, and it even comes 
with a “Mother" figure to oversee the 
whole operation from the second storey. 
Check in at entertainmentearth.com. 


ZOMBIE WRAPPING FftPER 

$5.99 

Holiday shopping may be more of 
a pain in the neck than your average 
sparkly vampire, but at least your gifts’ll 
have a spooky stamp on them with this 
zombie wrapping paper. Forget labels, 
everyone will know which parcels are 
from you - even if they don’t ooze or 
reek of sulphur. Wrap your brain around 
it, or in it, at thinkgeek.com. 


BLOOD BATH SHOWER GEL 

$4.99 

Elizabeth Bathory allegedly bathed 
in the blood of virgins to keep herself 
looking young; since nosey neighbours 
may notice extra garbage bags and the 
excessive quality time you spend with 
your chainsaw, avoid suspicion with this 
Blood Bath shower gel instead. The 
cherry-scented gore comes in a realistic 
blood bag designed to hang, IV-like, in 
your shower stall. Pamper yourself with 
plasma at spinninghatcom. 







B team sleep monsters 

$30/each 

Keep the monsters in your closet at 
bay during those long dark nights with 
one of these soft, stuffed, plush crea- 
tures, including the many-eyed Peeps 
(pictured), vegetarian vampire Sneakers 
and the ever-hungry Eatsy. The beast that 
lives under your bed has nothing on these 
cute 'n' creepy creations, which are suit- 
able for boils and ghouls of all ages. Go 
bump in the night with teamsleep.ca. 
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THE DAIS BEFORE MARION CRANE 


By the late 1950s, Alfred Hitchcock (1899 to 1980) 
had solidified himself as one of the premiere movers in 
Hollywood. This was certainly true after the release of 
his 1959 thriller North by Northwest, which was nomi- 
nated for three Oscars, and was one of the top grossing 
hits of the year. Hitchcock clearly was the man, but in- 
stead of continuing down the path of mainstream block- 
busters, he chose a new angle for his next project - a 
low-budget production based on Robert Bloch’s pulp 
novel Psycho, published that same year and based on 
real-life Wisconsin grave robber, murderer and future 
Leatherface inspiration Ed Gein. 

Though he was under contract to Paramount, the studi 
refused to support what they saw as a repulsive, impossi- 
ble-to-film B-movie. Ever the entrepreneur, the director took 
his Alfred Hitchcock Presents TV crew and financed the 
movie himself, for roughly $800,000. Hitchcock was going 
to prove that he could make a quality movie on the cheap. 
This was a project where he could have fun, both with audi- 
ences and at their expense. 

Like a master magician, he fashioned a movie based around 
the manipulation of viewer expectations. To that extent, he con- 
sidered Psycho not only a horror film, but a black comedy. His 
number one trick would be that, just when audiences were 
getting caught up in the story about a woman on the run with 
$40,000, he would kill her off in the most brutal and har- 
rowing scene ever depicted onscreen up to that point. And 
she would be played by a major leading lady, Janet Leigh. 

The shower scene is, of course, one of the most iconic 
in film history. Over 70 camera set-ups of varying 
lengths were used to replicate the effect of a knife re- 
peatedly coming down on Marion Crane (Leigh). It 
wasn't just Bernard Herrmann's screeching violins (see 
p.20), Leigh’s exposed body or the chocolate sauce 
used for blood that made the scene effective - it was 
the vulnerability viewers experienced while watching a 
random act of violence occurring during an everyday 
routine. 

Hitchcock’s next trick had our sympathies shift from 
the dead Crane to her handsome young murderer, Nor- 
man Bates, who was dominated by his unseen “mother.’ 
Anthony Perkins played Bates with sensitivity and a com 
pletely subdued menace in what is one of the most bril- 
liantly seamless performances in motion picture history. 

The casting of the Tony-nominated Perkins was, in fact, 
one of the key changes made from Bloch’s novel (for 
more on the book, see p.28). The actor’s 
would further rope the audience into the movie’s game. 

Psycho's subversion went beyond its visceral shocks,' 
ever. The opening scene, which featured Leigh in ! 
brassiere, was positively scandalous, particularly since it 
vious she has just finished an afternoon tryst with her 
Then there’s the oft-mentioned flushing toilet, something 
had never been seen in a Hollywood film before. That’s just 
overt stuff too - implied but never explicitly stated is an ii 
tuous relationship between Norman and his mother! ^ 

Of course, none of this would upset viewers today. No one 
would see Psycho now and be surprised that Janet Leigh dies 
in a shower. A flushing toilet wouldn't raise an eyebrow. And 
the twist - that the boy next door is really a mother-obse; 
maniac - is standard mommy-issue horror film fuel. Five 
decades later, its many imitators have long sapped its 
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subversive reputation. So why 
does Psycho still pack a | 
punch? 

The answer is Hitchcock’s di- 
rection. Someone like Roger Cor- 
man could have turned Bloch’s 
novel into an entertaining schlocker, but 
Hitchcock created a different kind of serial killer narra- 
tive, and his mainstream reputation gave it a credibility 
that allowed it to permeate into the public consciousness. 
Despite not cashing in on any of its four Academy Award 
nominations, it was a massive blockbuster success for 
Hitchcock, coming in second at the box office that year, 
earning $32 million. 

Beyond the thrill-ride quality of the movie, a more aca- 
demic look at Psycho reveals some serious subtext. (One 
tagline described it as “Exploring the blackness of the sub- 
conscious man!”) There are themes of the past dominating 
the present, moral corruption, voyeurism and the constant 
motif of being trapped. Repeated imagery of birds, mirrors, 
eyes and shadows have spurred further analysis. Then 
there’s the double-entendre-filled, often blackly humorous 
dialogue; it alone invites repeat viewings. (Norman: “A boy’s 
best friend is his mother.") 

And even after decades of dissection in scores of articles 
and books on the movie, it remains unbearably tense and 
genuinely frightening, from Marion’s run-in with the patrol- 
man to Mrs. Bate’s reveal. Hitchcock was known as the Mas- 
ter of Suspense, and Psycho is his most nerve-racking 
accomplishment. 

Many say it’s the most important horror movie ever made 
because it gave birth to a new kind of monster in cinema - 
the human monster - and pushed the genre forward into new 
territory. It’s certainly the godfather of the slasher subgenre, 
paving the way for everything from Black Christmas, to The 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre, to The Silence of the Lambs. Still, 
some critics argue that despite its artistic merits, Psycho 
merely led to a demand for more violent and exploitative 
entertainment. 

To look deeper into the influence of the film, Rue 
Morgue assembled a panel of ex- 
perts: the film’s assistant director 
Hilton Green (who also produced 
the three sequels - see side- 
bars); author Stephen Rebello, 
whose book Alfred Hitchcock 
and the Making of Psycho 
is considered one of the 
most in-depth looks at the 
film ever penned, and who 
provided commentary for 
2008’s Special Edition DVD 
and this year’s Blu-ray re- 
film critic David Thom- 
son, who argues that Psycho 
led to a detrimental appetite for 
■■fence in his book The Mo- 
ment of Psycho: How Alfred 
Hitchcock Taught America to 
Love Murder, and, finally, 
modem horror master Wes 
Craven, whose latest film, 
My Soul to Take, hits theatres 
this month and is the newest 
entry in a celebrated career 
shaped by a love of the Master 
of Suspense. 

Now, let’s reopen the Bates 
Motel, shall we? 



Describe the experience of seeing Psycho lor the first time. 

HILTON GREEN: People were screaming and had to turn away. I saw it once with a real audi- 
ence and it was kind of fun because, of course, to me, it wasn’t all that frightening. 


STEPHEN REBELLO: I saw it when it first came out. No movie had, up to that point, ever hit 
me in my young twisted mind and body the way that movie did. I saw it several times, and 
after experiencing the thrills of the movie, I started to go to see it just to observe the audience, 
which was weird because I probably knew everyone in the theatre since I lived in a small town. 
It was so bizarre to see my schoolteacher run up the aisle, the people that supposedly hold 
your future in their hands, now the colour of a sheet, on the way to the washroom to barf. 

DAVID THOMSON: l first saw it in the UK and I was very excited because I thought Hitchcock 
was brilliant after Vertigo and Rear Window. I was just scared rotten. I remember after the 
shower scene just saying, “Please don’t do that again." 

WES CRAVEN: I saw it when I was in college, years after it came out, and I was struck by 
how far ahead of its time it was and how sophisticated it was and how radical and daring it 
was, not just for the shower scene but in killing off a major character in the first part of the 
film. That was an extraordinarily daring thing to do. 

Whet do you think were the key changes in the film from Robert Bloch 's navel? 

HG: l think the novel was pretty gory, and Hitchcock couldn’t translate that to the screen. What 
he really brought out of it was the character of Norman Bates. 

SR: The novel was really a different experience because it has an unreliable narrator. We are 


Hilton, what was Hitchcock like on set? Was he as hands- 
off as has been reported? 

HG: I suppose you could say that. By the time he would get on 
the set, he would say to the cameraman and me, “I'm through 
with making the movie; you’ve got to finish it." In other words, 
he was trying to say that everything was prepared, he knew ex- 
actly what shots he wanted, what mood lighting he wanted and 
it was up to us to make it happen. That was his great thing. So, 
in that way, he was hands-off. He had the same way with the 
cast. They knew their parts, they knew what they were sup- 
posed to do, so do it. 

And how woofd yao describe Anthony Perkins? 

HG: He was really a fine actor, but there's no getting around it 
- Tony was a strange guy. He had some weird, wild ideas. He 
liked to play them off of you, I won't say in a Norman Bates- 
like manner, but he liked to play mind games with you, so to 
speak, and he would wait to see how you would react. He was 
very intelligent but he did some very strange things. 


sometimes very much in the head of Norman Bates and there are all these conversations be- 
tween Norman and Mother, and of course you cannot do that in the movie. Hitchcock was often 
attracted to material because of one element and in this case it was the shower murder and 
the chance to cast a big star in that role and really rock audiences. I think Hitchcock and 
[Psycho screenwriter Joseph] Stefano really brought it to another level. Hitchcock had the idea 
of casting a younger man; that was great for audience identification. Finally, for many reasons, 
the movie made the character of Marion Crane stronger. It gave her shading and complexity. 


Why do you think he ployed such an effective heavy? 

HG: People had sympathy toward Norman Bates even though 
he was doing horrible things. If you had a guy who wasn’t pleas- 
ing on the screen, I don’t think that you'd have that level of sym- 
pathy. You liked the character of Norman because even with 
everything that he did, you knew it wasn’t really Norman that did 
it. 



SR: I used to be a therapist and I’ve always seen the film as about, among other 
things, loneliness and terrible isolation and the damage that parents can do to 
children. And I’m talking about adult children, as well as young children, because 
I saw that again and again in people that entered my practice and my life. An- 
thony seemed to bring an understanding of that to the character of Norman 
Bates. Not someone with a split personality but as someone with multiple per- 
sonality disorder. 

havid, you've said that the second hall el the movie, alter Marion is 
murdered, is inferior to its first hall. Would you say that Marion is a 
better-developed character than Norman? 

DT: Oh, I think the film is really about Norman. But I think that Hitchcock was 
not really interested in explaining how Norman came to be. So the final scene 
where the psychologist is explaining about Norman and Mother was really quite 
clumsy. I think that Hitchcock was interested in the dynamic between Marion 
and Norman, and the themes of them both being trapped in their own corners. 
The explanation at the end just kind of beats it down. I do think the movie begins 
moving downward after the shower scene. It gets duller. 

SR: No, most film critics and fans would argue that Norman Bates is the most 
extraordinary character in the movie. I think Marion is a really good character 
and a really interesting character but that's not the concern of Psycho. The con- 
cern of Psycho is life is cruel and short and arbitrary and terrible things can hap- 
pen to people who make one fatal mistake, and it's about the damage that’s 
done to parents and children and how that horror and tragedy gets repeated and 
repeated until it's ended. 

WC: I think Hitchcock successfully flipped who the audience identifies with from 
her to him. At first they identify with her even though she is not that sympathetic 
of a character, but he kind of rolled it over to Norman Bates, who becomes so 
fascinating as the movie continues. 

Confd.onp.22 




The 87-minute film features interviews with the cast and 
crew of all four movies in the series, including the original 
film’s assistant director Hilton Green; Psycho II star Robert Loggia i- I 4 i. 
and screenwriter Tom Holland: Psycho III stars Diana Scarwid and | f | I 
Jeff Fahey and screenwriter Charles Edward Pogue; and Psycho | 4 1 

IV: The Beginning director Mick Garris and stars Olivia Hussey and J! 3 1 

Henry Thomas. As well, there’s never-before-seen Anthony Perkins 
footage from a late '80s convention appearance, plus archive ma- ' 
terial of actress Vera Miles and Psycho Its director, the late Richard ^ 

Franklin. According to the doc’s writer/director Robert Galluzzo, it 
was Franklin who actually got the ball rolling on The Psycho 
Legacy. 

“He was very proud of Psycho II and was very stoked about 
doing a documentary about his film and the ones that followed," says Galluzzo. 
“So, he was very integral in setting it all off." 

Among the program’s behind-the-scenes anecdotes is the surprising revelation 
of a troubled working relationship between Perkins and his Psycho II co-star Meg 
Tilly. As such, Galluzzo regrets not being able to interview the actress for the doc- 
umentary. 

"We tried, but from what I understand, she’s an author of children's books now 


and that's primarily her focus." says Galluzzo. "So, it's very rare that she 

T 1 ever talks about any of her film work. It would have been nice to get her 
4 . 1_I side of the story. ” 

J JJ In addition to the making-of stories from series contributors, Galluzzo 
I " ' FI also asked other filmmakers for their thoughts on how the films influenced 
f j 1^1 them; genre vet Stuart Gordon ( Re-Animatoi) is included, as are younger 
JklV directors such as Adam Green ( Hatchet) and Joe Lynch ( Wrong Turn 2). 
fU Mi Noticeably absent from discussion, though, are the aborted Bates Motel 
yy TV series and the 1998 Gus Van Sant remake - both of which Galluzzo 
V 0 intended to include but later dropped as they didn't fit the tone of the proj- 

"It surprisingly became more about Anthony Perkins and Anthony 

Perkins playing Norman Bates for the majority of his life as opposed to 
just another Psycho movie,” he says. “It didn't feel like it fit in." 

Galluzzo is relieved The Psycho Legacy is finished in time for Psychcis gold an- 
niversary. 

"The fact that I finished it on the 50th anniversary was sheer coincidence. I didn't 
think that it was going to take me three years to make this thing. I think that if you’re 
a Psycho fan, I can t imagine you not loving it. And if you're not, I hope it will make 
you want to go revisit those movies." S? 




SOME OF TODAY'S GENRE COMPOSERS HELP 
EXAMINE I LEGACY OF BERNARD HERRMANN 
AND HIS UNEQUALLED SCORE 
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Dubbed “black and white music,” Herrmann's all-string score was written 
over Christmas in 1 959, as Hitchcock was having doubts about the film’s artistic 
viability. Paramount, it seems, didn't like the movie, and according to Steven C. 
Smith’s 1991 Herrmann biography, A Heart at Fire's Center (University of Cali- 
fornia Press), the director was seriously considering hacking it down to an hour 
for TV. 

When composer and director watched the edited film with music, the shower 
sequence was first played with dialogue and sound effects, after which the tem- 
peramental Herrmann said. “Now that you’ve seen it your way, let’s try mine." 
Janet Leigh’s infamous death scene was then replayed with music - something 
Hitchcock hadn’t wanted from the beginning. 

Instead of being incensed, Hitchcock recognized Herrmann had in fact im- 
proved the scene, and wanted the murder music to stay in the picture. The com- 
poser was apparently taken aback, and said, "But you requested that we not 
add any music," to which the director dryly replied, “Improper suggestion, my 
boy, improper suggestion." 

“The Psycho shower scene has become a pop culture musical imprint," ex- 
plains famed composer Christopher Young ( Drag Me to Hell, Hellraiser ). “That’s 
something that every film composer dreams of, and he managed to pull it off in 
this weird little black and white horror movie." 

Herrmann’s background as a composer for both concerts and Orson Welles’ 
groundbreaking radio shows during the '30s and '40s made him ideal for film 
because he came with an understanding of writing around dialogue and sound 
effects, as well as making bold stylistic choices that fit a film’s characters and 
atmosphere. 

In 1941 , Herrmann received an Academy Award nomination for his work on 


Citizen Kane and won his only Oscar for the innovative score for The Devil and 
Daniel Webster, wherein he used vibrating telephone wires to create an eerie, 
dreamy effect. He also maintained a long-standing position as a conductor with 
the CBS Concert Orchestra, regularly showcasing and championing modern 
American composers to radio audiences, so restricting Psycho's sound to string 
orchestra was hardly a risky venture. 

Herrmann used strings - often associated with warmth and melody - as the 
prime extension of Norman's rage, and that oft-imitated slashing motif did more 
than match the stabbing action, it rewrote the rules for horror and suspense 
scoring and freed composers to musically serve the story. 

“He came on the scene and realized that there's absolutely no reason why 
he had to maintain the concepts that films have to be scored by late Romantic 
orchestra," explains Young. 

Composer Michael Wandmacher ( Piranha 3D, My Bloody Valentine remake) 
echoes this: “I think foremost [Psycho] was one of the first scores that made 
dissonance really work within the genre. It was something that was so brazen 
at the time, but was so correct for what was on the screen that it established 
the use of really non-standard articulations, especially in strings, for horror films 
and thrillers." 

Not unlike minimalist compositions, Herrmann's chilling theme variations were 
more affecting than playing the Evil Person Theme every time the killer was 
about to pounce. Herrmann also misdirected by playing off of the silence Hitch- 
cock positioned prior to a killing montage, and used sustained notes with seem- 
ingly vague time lengths before bringing in the piercing slashes, as when 
Arbogast is butchered on the staircase in Bates’ creepy home. 

Perhaps the most beloved cues among current composers, though, are the 



smaller, quieter pieces that add so much subtext and psychology to Psycho's non-vi- 
olent scenes. The increasingly strained repetition of the main title music turns Marion 
Crane's lengthy driving scene into an expression of her mental state - nervous, ec- 
static. giddy, terrified - and as composer John Frizzell (Alien: Resurrection, The Reaping , 
the remake of Hitchcock's The Lodger) believes, “I think that psychological connection 
with the audience is what made it stand out, and makes the score ageless." 

The post-shower sequence contains two stellar cues that evoke the organic, foul mess 
a killer would have to address in the early hours of the morning. Herrmann transposes 
the notes within the slashing motif to “The Curtain,” where they're radically slowed to 
waves of tones that bleed across the sonic spectrum, mimicking the sense of being over- 
whelmed by the mounting details of the murder scene. “The Water" underscores Norman’s 
cleanup, and Herrmann uses three-note, swirling motifs that spiral, multiply and ratchet 
tension as Norman hurriedly tidies up the leftover viscera before dawn. 

To contrast lethal madness and its aftermath, Herrmann balanced the score with “Marion 
and Sam,” a gorgeous theme for the doomed lovers. Slow, cascading notes seem to hover 
in the air, and the shifting tones imply the couple’s ephemeral love. With economically or- 
ganized shading among the strings and a retarded tempo, Herrmann infers that Marion’s 
days as a lonely, tormented woman will end through violence - an ending that's reaffirmed 
in the pre-murder prelude "The Peephole" that underscores Norman’s voyeuristic antics 
before Mother inflicts some discipline with a kitchen knife. 

Biographer Smith quotes Hitchcock's remark that “33 percent of the effect of Psycho 
was due to the music.” To Grace composer Austin Wintory, Herrmann’s approach “really 
established a level of sophistication through the bare minimal touch. His music says not 
one whisper more than it should, and it says so much at the same time." 



THE PSYCHO SIMS SCENE 
HAS BECOME A POP CULTURE 
MUSICAL IMPRINT.)) 
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The murder music is so integral to the film s identity that it was quoted oy composer 
Jerry Goldsmith at the beginning of Psycho II (1983), Universal's first attempt to 
spin-off a franchise. Herrmann’s proper Psycho theme was also featured in Richard 
Band’s theme music for the Re-Animator films, a tribute/misappropriation that re 
mains controversial among Herrmann devotees. Additionally, the full score was used 
in GusVan Sant's shot-for-shot Psycho remake in 1998, with Danny Elfman and Steve 
Bartek handling the arrangements. 

In 1962, Hitchcock's faith and trust in Herrmann was unwavering, but instead of writ 
ing the music for his next thriller, The Birds, the composer preferred to act as an 
advisor, making sure the weird bird sounds created by Remi Gassmann on the 
Studio Trautonium, an early electronic keyboard, matched the director's strict 
sound design layout. 

The critical and box office failure of Mamie in 1 964 made Hitchcock vul- 
nerable to studio influence and Herrmann was fired halfway through com- 
posing for Tom Curtain in 1966. That permanent break marked the end 
of Hitchcock's quality streak (Frenzy excepted), and Herrmann's remain- | 
ing years yielded an uneven mix of TV and film scores, although both The 
Night Digger and Twisted Nerve (the latter score quoted by Quentin Taran- 
tino in Kill Bill: Vol. 1 ) remain thriller high points. 

Eventually, the composer was courted by young filmmakers wanting 
their own breakthrough horror films to be blessed with his brilliance. Brian 
De Palma’s Sisters. Martin Scorsese's Taxi Driver and Larry Cohen's It's 
Alive had distinctive Herrmann soundtracks, but before the composer could 
enjoy this new career phase, he was found dead of a heart attack at the age of 
64 on December 24. 1975, the morning after he had attended a screening of his 
next scheduled project, Cohen's God Told Me To. 

During his last six years, however, Herrmann also became a prolific recording 
artist, conducting concert and film music albums for London Phase 4/Decca 
Records, and arranging suites and themes from his past scores, including the 1 969 
tribute album Music from the Great Movie Thrillers. The original Psycho recording 
has never appeared on a (legal) commercial CD (the old boxed laserdisc set fea- 
tured an isolated score track), but Herrmann re-recorded the complete score in 
1975 (reissued by Unicorn on CD), and Joel McNeely conducted a fine digital 
recording for Varese Sarabande in 1997. 

Psycho endures as a great Gothic horror score and example of the high 
skill of a temperamental maverick, who was a romantic at heart. As fellow 
composer Elmer Bernstein remarked in the 1992 documentary Music from 
the Movies: Bernard Herrmann (Kultur Video), "To create good film music, 
you don't do it through a series of tunes, necessarily, you do it by creating 
atmospheres, by manipulating the emotions of the audience through 
sounds, and a kind of magic." " 


The Master And The Maestro: Hitchcock and Herrmann 
on every one of Hitch’s films from 1956 to 1964. 



Stephen, ie your beak yen mention that the cleaning up of Marion s 
hotly was more disturbing to audiences than the actual shower murder. 
Why is that? 

SR: When Norman begins to clean up for his mother, like the dutiful son that he 
is, we are brought into it. We are stunned by what we have just seen: a human 
being trapped in a shower stall and hacked to death. So when we identify with 
Norman, what does that say about us? 


Why did Hitchcock want the film to be in black and white? How would it 
have been different in colour ? 

HG: He played with the idea of making the blood red when it appeared on screen 
and that would be the only colour, but then he thought it was too gimmicky. It 
would have been a different movie in colour, because it would have been bloodier. 
When you see red blood instead of just chocolate syrup, which we used as 
blood.. .it hurts more. I don’t know how else to say it. It’s gorier and more graphic. 


SR: Psycho is the first modern horror movie because it morphed so many 
things into one movie. It was a mash-up of the detective movie, the Old 
Dark House thriller, Jekyll and Hyde - all of that mashed up in such a pow- 
erful way that it felt brand new. 


Psycho has a reputation as a very subversive film, especially in its presentation 
of sex and violence. Do you think Hitchcock set out to make an intentionally 
subversive movie? 

HG: I think he just loved to scare people. He used to tell me over and over that 
people love to be frightened. As soon as you are old enough to understand, 
what’s the first thing adults tell us about? The wicked witch, the big bad wolf. 
... They’re trying to scare you. He felt that, subconsciously, when people go to 
the movies they are looking to be scared. So I don’t think he was necessarily 
trying to be subversive but I think he was always pushing the envelope to get 
[more] terror on the screen. 


SR: I can’t tell you the number of classes where students came up to me and 
said, “The movie was in black and white but shot in colour, right?” or “I remember 
seeing the movie in colour. Why don’t they show it in colour?” What they are doing, 
besides confusing it with The Tmgler, is painting it in. They have imagined it the 
way Hitchcock wanted them to. Imagery takes on a ferocity that really says more 
about the internal workings of the person talking to you than the film itself. 

WC: I think having it in black and white simplifies things in a way that you can 
better focus your attention. There's just more distraction in the frame with colour. 
I think modem filmmakers have in some ways brought us back to black and white. 
You know, taking colour out of the prints. The Matrix did that. Modern films tend 
to have a grey/biue thing going on. 

Would you say that Psycho is the first modem horror movie? 

HG: Yes, you could say that because in the day that we shot Psycho there were 
no horror films like there are today. There were Dracula and Frankenstein but no 
one knew them as people. But they did know the Janet Leigh character, they knew 
the screwed-up kind of person that Tony Perkins played. 


3 


SR: I think Hitchcock really wanted to push the envelope, but always felt 
trapped by his reputation. He used to say, “If I made Cinderella, the audience 
would be waiting to find her body in the golden coach." I think with Psycho 
he was thinking, “What if I gave them what they wanted but I really messed 
with their minds?” He really wanted to push language and imply an incestuous 
relationship between Norman and his mother. Even that throwaway line, "My 
mother and I were more than happy.” Well, how much more do you need? In 
1 959 this stuff was just taboo. You didn’t show a toilet onscreen and you cer- 
tainly didn’t flush it. Hitchcock was doing that and saying, “You think you know 
who I am, you think you know where this story is going, you think you know 
how far I am going to take you, but you have no idea.” 



HG: It did give censors a new outlook on things in terms of what you can get 
away with. I mean, in the shower scene, for instance, you know there is a 
nude body behind that shower curtain but you never really see the nude body. 
You see the knife and the body but you never see a person really getting killed 
onscreen. It pulls away. He never showed the knife penetrating the body, yet 
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“It was a huge, huge challenge." confesses Holland, who would go on to helm cho II finds a supposedly "cured" Norman Bates released from a mental hospital. 

I such horror hits as Fright Night (1 985) and Child’s Play( 1 988). 1 thought Psycho much to the chagrin of one Lila Loomis (Vera Miles reprising her role from the 


1 was maybe the greatest horror film I ever saw. Going in, it was impossible because original), the surviving sister of Norman's infamous shower victim Marion Crane 


you knew you were going to get savaged by the critics." 


(Janet Leigh). Norman returns to the Bates Motel and the all-too-familiar house 


It was Holland's suspense-filled scripts for '80s minor cult classics The Beast on the hill to begin life anew as a short order cook at a local diner. He soon takes 

I Within and Class of 1984 that caught the eye of Psycho Ifs director, the late Aus- a shine to his young co-worker, the troubled Mary, played by 22-year-old Meg Tilly 


■ tralian filmmaker Richard Franklin (Patrick, Road Gamed). And while the sequel 
3 was originally intended as a “cheap as chips" cable movie, Franklin and Holland 
R set their sights on something considerably more ambitious. But first they had to 
1 overcome one major obstacle: Anthony Perkins and his reluctance to reprise Nor- 
| man Bates. Presumably, Perkins was not a fan of Robert Bloch's sequel to the 
I original novel of Psycho. 

“The book as a stand-alone book was just fine, but as something you'd wanna 

■ make into a movie? No way," admits Holland. "[Norman] doesn’t make an ap- 

■ pearance until the last third and there was no way you were gonna 
get Tony Perkins back unless he was the centre of the 

i movie.” V. 

So, charged with the task of devising a part capable of / 
seducing the coy Perkins, Holland went to work on a tti *- 

clever, twist-laden tale that revolved around an endearing A 

9 portrait of Norman Bates. 

"What I had done very deliberately was write a part 
that was sympathetic for Norman and Tony 
couldn't resist it," explains Holland, “because 


he's playing the hero! After [Universal] put it out 
to the news media, there was a worldwide re- 
action that Tony was going to reprise Norman 
and at that point, we split from being a little 
cable movie into probably the least expensive 
film that Universal has done since the modern 


Picking up 22 years after the original, Psy- 



(Agnes of God). But little does Norman know that Mary is actually Loomis' daughter 
and part of a conspiracy designed to plunge him back into irretrievable madness. 
Meanwhile, it seems Mother's up to her old tricks again and she proceeds to pick 
off the supporting cast with a battery of brutal but inspired kills. 

Thanks to Holland’s red herring-riddled script. Franklin’s taut, stylish direction, 
Jerry Goldsmith's spellbinding score, a great cast and a virtuoso performance from 
Perkins, Psycho II was an instant hit with filmgoers when it was released in the 
summer of '83. 

"It was a tsunami, " explains Holland. "And the film just seems to grow in critical 
estimation. It's a great story. It's beautifully directed. It's got wonderful actors. 
There’s not a bad performance in it - except maybe me as the cop! [Laughs]." 

He adds, "I wanna give a special nod to Richard 
Franklin. Richard was a Hitchcock film scholar. It really 
„ is his movie because he did it with as much love and 

Aft** V respect for Hitchcock as you could possibly imagine. 

Richard wanted to echo not only Psycho but also a lot 
of Hitchcock's style, so that movie is really a very 
carefully planned homage to Hitchcock. 
Richard and I went through all of Hitchcock's 
films including the silents and we specifi- 
I cally looked at visual set pieces where the 
!). action moves forward without dialogue. 



He was conscious all the time of pre- 
serving the Hitchcock legacy." ~ 




Law And Disorder Screenwriter 
Tom Holland (right) plays Deputy 
Norris opposite Anthony Perkins. 




W people swear to this day that you do see it, and they will watch it frame by frame looking 
I for the knife penetrating the body, but it never did. I was there and we never filmed that. 
Anyway, I think all of that suggestion led to people wanting to see more, and thus the beginning 
of the violence that you see onscreen today. 


SR: If you read Joseph Stefano’s adaptation of Robert Bloch's novel, you would see there are 
lines that are pushier than what made it into the movie. But that was part of Hitchcock's game. 
He would sacrifice and put something in that he knew he would have to take out, and really 
kind of play dodgeball with the censors. The funny thing is that he got away with it, and Michael 
Powell didn't get away with it in Peeping Tom. 


DT: Up until Psycho, censors really had tight control over what went into movies and Psycho 
led to the breakdown of that censorship. Movies were being censored in a way that was stupid, 
clumsy and damaging. It was really out-of-date and foolish and they had a different set of stan- 
dards with respect to sexuality and language. Hitchcock really struggled with those censors. 

David, your book argues that Psycho ushered in a new era for movies, one that emphasized sex 
and death at the expense of content and style. Would you say that Psycho's legacy is mostly 


DT: l wouldn’t say that Psycho has a negative legacy. It is a very important film. But where it 
concerns me is it seems to have taken us to a place where we irrevocably expect a certain level 
of sex and violence at the expense of things like plot and character development. Historically, 
we have lived through new freedoms as a result of the 1 960s, and many films are a product of 
that era. But what we have lived to is an era of a sort of lip-smacking gleeful approach to vio- 
lence that is really kind of disturbing. I am not into censorship but it’s dangerous because no 
one can really watch all this violence and not in some way absorb it. 


HG; l think you could have something there. But if Hitchcock hadn’t done it, someone else would 
have. 


SR: in the ’30s, Hitchcock said one of the difficult things 
with movies is that the audience was becoming jaded 
and demanding bigger thrills, so it took more to 
shock them. The thing with Psycho is that 
really good people were making it. 

Hitchcock’s idea was, “What if jffwM 

someone really good made one *f / W 

of these movies?" which I think 

is one of the funniest things he SM 

ever said but it's one of the 

truest. The problem is that not 

everyone is Hitchcock, not 

everyone is Anthony Perkins and 

not everyone is Joseph Stefano ^ 

or Robert Bloch. 
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Pogue began his journey by revisiting Alfred Hitchcock’s definitive 1960 
shocker. “I had only seen the original movie once." he recalls. “I knew it was 
a good movie; I now realized it was a great movie." 

A screening of 1983's Psycho II provoked a more mixed response: “I 
thought it was a better than average sequel, but I didn’t care for the pandering 
to the dead-teenager crowd and I didn't like it messing with the original 
mythology.” 

That film memorably concluded with a confession by Norman’s kindly 
neighbour Mrs. Spool (Claudia Bryar) that she was his real mother, earning 
her a spade to the back of the head and a seat by the bedroom window over- 
looking the Bates Motel. 

“[But] I just wanted to return to the original Psycho's mythology," Pogue 
admits. "Mother is Mother, not Mrs. Spool." 

Pogue also decided to check two new guests into the Bates Motel, a 
wannabe rocker named Duane Duke (Planet Terror's Jeff Fahey, getting in 
touch with his inner scumbag), who threatens to expose Norman’s secrets, 
and, even more shockingly. Maureen Coyle (Diana Scarwid), as a suicidal nun 
with a fateful resemblance to Marion Crane, who steals his heart. 

“What I wanted was Norman falling in love with someone as broken and 
fractured and insecure as himself," Pogue explains. "My favourite review 
came from an alternative paper in LA that said Psycho III and The Fly were 
the two best love stories of the summer of ’86. Of course, the 
reviewer didn't mention the one connection between the 
two films; me." 

The complex, macabre screenplay caused a sensation 
at Universal, and convinced Anthony Perkins not only to 
reprise the role that had defined his career, but to try his 
hand at directing as well. 

“I think what so attracted him to the script is that it 
was really tailored to him and his style and nu- 


ances as Norman," says Pogue, who fondly recalls his time with the late 
actor, who died in 1992. “Tony and I had a very good relationship. We were 
both from the theatre and so we spoke the same language. He also worked 
like I work. We sat at his house and went through the script page by page, 
line by line. Very little of the script changed at all." 

Unfortunately, Universal execs felt Psycho III needed to up its violence quo- 
tient to compete in a market awash with Freddys and Jasons. But it appeared 
the studio meddling was ultimately for naught when the film opened in eighth 
place at the box office and grossed just under SI 4.5 million by the end of its 
domestic run. 

“I think the insistence [for more violence] ruined the end of the movie," 
says Pogue. “I had always seen the movie as Norman's journey to light. 
Though he is going to be locked up for the rest of his life, he has purged his 
demons, been restored to sanity and, as he says, he’ll ’finally be free. ..But 
toward the end of filming, I got a call from Tony saying the studio wanted 
one of those Brian De Palma shocker endings, like Carrie's 
hand shooting out of the grave, so I suggested the final 
shot in the car. I said, ‘We move in on Tony in the back 
seat a la the final shot in the original Psycho. He gets 
a demonic grin on his face, then pulls Mother’s 
mummified severed hand from under his coat and 
starts to stroke it.' I truly thought this will be some- 
thing that they will see doesn't really 
fit and can easily be cut out. 
Well, stroking the mummified 
hand is the last shot in the 
movie; so much for Norman's 
journey to light." v 






WC: I didn’t see it. I didn’t want to ruin my experience of the original. I 
shouldn't say that because I’ve done remakes of my own films, but I didn’t 
want my last memory of Psycho to be of something else. Especially something 
shot for shot. 

Cant'd on p.28 


WC: It’s funny because people that didn't like the violence in my films always pointed to Psy- 
cho and said, “Hitchcock killed a woman in a shower but you never actually saw any blood.” 
I can remember when that film came out and my parents and all their friends were horrified 
by it. It was a masterpiece but I don't think it opened any sort of portal. What it did do was 
use violence and horror with major stars so that it appealed to a much wider audience. It 
didn't really smash any sexual barriers. It was just graphically violent but certainly not by 
today's standards. 


Hilton, what was Hitchcock 's reaction when Psycho dido 7 win any Academy Awards 1 
HG: We discussed it in private and he would never admit it to anyone but he was very disap- 
pointed that he never won the Oscar. One fellow that should have won an Oscar was [Psycho 
composer] Bernard Herrmann because without the music, the picture wouldn’t have been 
as thrilling. Music really helped that movie. 


Wes. con you see the influence of Psycho reflected in My Soul to 
Take in soy direct way? 

WC: Hitchcock told us that it was possible to have a combination 
of terror and intelligence and humour, which the typical horror 
movie does not have, and different levels of reality that contribute 
to a more interesting character. So, just that multi-layered approach 
and use of gallows humour and, of course, his masterful use of 
suspense were my inspirations from Hitchcock. 


Psycho probably ranks as ona of the most legitimately scary movies 
of all time. What made it so frightening? 

DT: What makes the movie scary is the revelation that Norman is 
the most human, sensitive person in the movie and yet he is really 
something quite different. There is an indirect threat about him. Re- 
ally, Perkins’ performance is one of the greatest in US film history. 


WC: When Mother comes out of that doorway and attacks the cop 
at the top of the stairs, then the cop falls backwards in that kind of 
surreal shot, I was scared out of my wits. The shower scene is very 
hard to bear but at the same time you can tell it’s a very carefully 
constructed set piece and that all the shots come off storyboards, 
but that one moment of the woman coming out, it’s so visceral. It’s 
like an immediate shot and you’re not seeing things clearly and 
you’ve lost your ability to see things dimensionally correct. I re- 
member it was a very strangely processed shot. It almost looks 
dream-like. One of the things about it is that she comes a long dis- 
tance to get to him. It’s not like she just pops out of the doorway, 
she does this kind of long sprint and the trick is that he made it 
scary the whole way. 


I understand the murder ofArbogast was very difficult to shoot? 
HG: Yes, it was a very difficult scene to shoot because it was shot 
on a staircase, though today it would be very easy because of the 
equipment you have. Well, in the day that we shot it, there wasn’t 


Why did you agree to produce the sequels? 

HG: I was very skeptical to do them in the first place. When they offered me Psycho II, I went 
to Pat Hitchcock, his daughter, and I said, “What would your dad say about making a sequel? 
I don’t want to do anything that he would think is wrong." And she said, “Oh, he 
would love it. He would think that was marvelous and he would want you to 
do it.” 

What did you think of the Gus Van Sant remake? 

HG; I really thought that was wrong, because they made the exact same 
movie, line for line and set for set, and put different [actors] in. I just 
said, “What’s the point? Are you trying to make a better PsychrP. Are 
you trying to make this a better movie than the original?” You know, 
what’s the point of putting strangers in the roles of what you know 
should have been Tony Perkins and Janet Leigh? 




Luckily for Garris, he had a few more aces up his sleeve: a good supporting 
cast including C.C.H. Pounder as the chain-smoking radio host, with Landis and 
Garris' wife Cynthia as the call-in show's crew, a script by original Psycho screen- 
writer Joseph Stefano (which Garris claims to have altered only slightly) and 
music by Graeme Revell's (The Craft, Sin City) revived cues from Bernard Her- 
rmann's original score. 

Still, sailing could have been smoother. "There were definitely times on the 
set that weren't a lot of fun," Garris admits. ‘Though I liked [Perkins} and learned 
a lot from him, he would test me often to make sure that I was shooting some- 
thing a certain way for a reason, not just because it was a cool shot. It was all 
about character and tension. He would get caught up on certain words, then talk 
around them forever. But he didn't resist direction or anything. And as compli- 
cated as he was to work with, he could not have been more effusive about the 
final film when we screened it for him, appropriately enough, at the Alfred Hitch- 
cock Theater at Universal. I’m really, really glad I did it. He was the first real movie 
star I’d ever worked with, and it was a fantastic education in many ways." P 


Case in point: following the box office and critical failure of 1986's Anthony 
Perkins-directed Psycho ///(widely regarded by even the most forgiving fans as 
the worst entry in the series), Universal staunchly refused to put Perkins in charge 
of the next installment, opting instead for the then-considerably lesser-known 
Mick Garris for 1 990's TV movie Psycho IV: The Beginning. Despite an impressive 
array of experience wearing multiple hats in many areas of both feature film and 
TV production, Garris had practically no track record at the time as a feature di- 
rector. His record-breaking success with the miniseries Stephen King ’s The Stand 
was still several years away, and much more time would pass before he could 
claim credit for creating and producing the Masters of Horror series. Hence, the 
director/star relationship had rather lukewarm beginnings at best. 

“Well, let's just say Tony was ‘challenging,"' Garris allows diplomatically. “You 
know, this is a guy who'd been directed by Alfred Hitchcock, Orson Welles, William 
Wyler and John Huston among other notables, so he wasn't eager to just coast 
along with the new kid." 

Luckily, Garris had a couple of Hollywood heavyweights in his corner: John 
Landis and Steven Spielberg, both of whom he had worked for previously in var- 
ious capacities. 

“We had a long ‘getting to know you’ lunch, where John Landis, our mu- ■ 
tual friend, played host,” he recalls. “It was really nice and very convivial, 
but it was clear that I'd be tested during the process. I'm sure he had doubts 
about working with a director who had only done one feature before. And 
that was Critters 2- probably not the most auspicious of debuts. " 

Shot on the then-brand-new Universal lot in Orlando. Florida and com- ! 
prised largely of flashbacks with Henry Thomas (E. T, and long-time Garris 
regular) as a teenage Norman and Olivia Hussey (Romeo and Juliet, Black 
ChristmaS) as his deranged mother, Psycho IV s wraparound story has pres- 
ent-day Norman calling a radio talk show (initially identifying himself as L 
“Ed," a nod to Psycho's roots in the real-life case of Ed Gein) to discuss his 
homicidal history. But as his reminiscences become more vivid and intense, - 
Norman lets his true identity slip and also reveals that he’s about to commit : 
another murder; the show’s host and production staff become desperate to I 
keep him on the line, as the one crucial detail he refuses to divulge is his I 
whereabouts. La 


Henry Thomas as young Norman and Olivia Hussey as Norma Bates. 
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such equipment and you had to figure out how the heck to get what Mr. Hitchcock 
wanted. He wanted the camera to go up the stairs on balsam, walking up to get a 
close-up of Arbogast walking to the top of this staircase. The camera then had to con- 
tinue to rise to the top of the staircase and turn to see Mother come out, and then him 
raising the knife, and then again of him hitting Arbogast in the face, and then of him 
going backwards all the way down the staircase. It was really complicated. For two weeks 
before shooting that scene, after a day’s work I would take the grips and the camera crew to 
the set, then rehearse the moves coming up even after everyone else had gone home. 


ew to 


Whv did Hitchcock insist Psvr.hn was a cnmp.dv t 


HG: I think he was playing with you when he said that. He loved to do that sort of thing. 


SYCHCT S HUMAN MONSTER, AS 
1 1 CREATED BY ROBERT BLOCH, doesn’t 
much resemble the Norman Bates we know 
from Alfred Hitchcock's movie. Loosely basing 
his 1959 novel on the grisly deeds of Plain- 
field. Wisconsin psychopath Ed Gein, Bloch - who had 
previously explored a psychotic killer theme in his 
first novel, 1947 s The Scarf - had been living 35 
miles away in nearby Weyauwega, Wisconsin when 
Gein was arrested for murder in 1957. Not basing the 
tale on any specific elements of the case (as some of 
the more ghastly details, such as Gein's “dressing 
up" in tanned female skins originally went unre- 
ported). but rather chanelling an overall feeling of the 
crimes, Bloch would later write in his 1993 autobiog- 
raphy that he was surprised at some of the similari- 
ties between Psycho and what took place at the Gein 
farmhouse. 

Hired by Hitchcock to 
adapt Bloch's story, screen- 
writer Joseph Stefano al- 
tered several key elements 
of the novel. For example, the 
Norman Bates in the original 
is an overweight, middle- 
aged alcoholic who elicits lit- 
tle sympathy from readers, 
whereas the film depicts him 
as a young, good-looking, 
likeable boy-next-door type. The character of Mary 
Crane (changed to Marion in the movie, as there was 
purportedly a real Mary Crane living in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona at the time) isn't afforded many pages in the 
book. And her murder in the shower (by decapitation) 
is nowhere as elaborate as in the film, and is de- 
scribed in just a few lines. 

Published by Simon & Schuster. Psycho received 
mixed reviews, but Bloch was soon notified by his 
agent that an unnamed individual was interested in 
purchasing the screen rights. The buyer, of course, 
turned out to be Hitchcock, who paid him $9500 - 
with no further compensation. However, the enor- 
mous success of the film helped to give Bloch’s name 
marquee value and he went on to pen numerous 
high-profile novels, short stories and screenplays for 
such films as The Night Walker (1 964) and The House 
That Dripped Blood (1 971 ), as well as TV series Star 
Trek and Thriller. Before his death in 1 994, at age 77, 
Bloch revisited Norman Bates, Mother and their motel 
in the 1982 follow-up Psycho //(bearing no affiliation 
to the 1983 film) and 1990’s Psycho House, which 
sees the motel opened up as a tourist attraction until 
nasty murders start to take place again. Commentary 
on the Psycho portion of the Universal Studio Tour and 
the whole phenomenon of the film, perhaps? y 

SB* 



SR: I think there is a lot of intentional humour. Humour changes, of course; what is funny alters from decade 
to decade. Unfortunately, when a movie is as well known and quotable as Psycho, people anticipate a cer- 
tain line. You know, “A boy’s best friend is his mother." I don’t know how many people realize this, but that 
does not come from Psycho. It was just something that people said, a holdover from the Victorian era. I 
think that many people laugh at Psycho now versus then because it’s more obvious what’s going on. Also, 
when the audience makes the jump from Marion to Norman, a guy that is really deranged, that’s one of 
Hitchcock’s great jokes. When he said, “Psycho is a movie that I approached with a great deal of humour,” 
that's part of it, and it’s a dark joke he’s playing. 

DT: The first time you watch the movie you are terrified. The second time you see it, it’s really quite funny. 
Not outright hilarious but faintly comic. You know, lines like, “Mother isn’t quite herself today." Or to intro- 
duce a major character like Marion and then have her removed. It’s a very mischievous film. 

WC: I’ve often told people that making horror films is kind of a gallows humour joke. I mean, we can go to 
horror films and scream, but in the end we’re still safe and we come out okay. Horror movies are kind of 
a joke about that. When you think about it, people often applaud and laugh especially after you’ve killed 
someone in the most gruesome way. Why is that? I guess because it's a way to deal with the reminder 
that life is often swift and short and can end arbitrarily. 9 
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The format con- 
tinues to embrace stories aimed at adults and 
genre fans; works by foreign and indie artists are 
more accessible than ever before; attention from the film in- 
dustry has brought new readers and creators into the fold: 
and the market for reprinted classic material is booming. Rue 
Morgue celebrates four-colour fear with a list reminding us 
that some of the scariest, goriest, strangest and most original 
stories, series, characters, things and even places were born 
on the panelled page, courtesy of some truly mad scientists 
of the medium. So allow us to scratch the surface of horror 
comicdom - grab your flashlight and pull the covers up over 
your head. 
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ALAN MOORE 

Alan Moore’s contributions to horror could fill 
an entire issue of Rue Morgue, but the essence 
of his brilliance is quite simple: Moore (Swamp 
Thing, From Hell) knows how to unsettle people 
but he never cheapens the experience. Anybody 
can write a gross torture scene but Moore does 
it in a way that is not only disturbing but mean- 
ingful. For example, in Batman: The Killing Joke 
the Joker brutally shoots Barbara Gordon and 
proceeds to photograph her wounded, naked 
body in an attempt to drive Commissioner Gor- 
don insane. Moore pulls no punches, but he also 
surrounds the sequence with poignant flash- 
backs to The Joker's tragic past, giving us in- 
sight into his motives. We're still repulsed by his 
actions, but we al§o understand them, and this 
is what elevates a purely visceral experience 
into a genuine classic. PC 

ARKHAM ASYLUM 

Gotham City’s legendary sanitarium for the 
criminally insane was first mentioned in a 1 974 
issue of Batman, and has since become one of 
the DC Comics universe’s most storied loca- 
tions, hosting virtually all of the Dark Knight’s 
archenemies, as well as the occasional super- 
hero. Taking its name from H.P. Lovecraft’s writ- 
ings, Arkham Asylum is frequently depicted as 
a looming Gothic mansion that houses a creepy, 
dank prison facility infamous for its brutal pun- 
ishments and murderous history. PAUL C. 

BLACK HOLE 

Charles Burns’ coming-of- 
age horror comic, which ran 
from 1995 to 2005, blew 
genre aficionados away with 
its extremely intelligent 
twelve-issue story arc that 
used body horror mutations as a metaphor for 
puberty and teenage sexuality. Its timeless 
theme and Burns’ unmistakable, sickly black 
and white art even got Hollywood’s attention, 
with a David Fincher adaptation apparently in 
the works. MSK 

DANGEROUS DRAWINGS 

It was the illustration that single-handedly crip- 


pled the comics industry: a killer holds a blood- 
drenched axe in one hand and a severed head 
in the other. When EC publisher William Gaines 
could not defend this daring cover from the May 
1 954 issue of Crime SuspenStories at a Senate 
Subcommittee hearing on juvenile delinquency, 
many comic publishers were subsequently 
forced out of business for not conforming to the 
rules of the Comics Code Authority, a self-reg- 
ulating censor board. Testing the boundaries of 
censorship, taste and artistic freedom, Gaines' 
cutting edge, controversial approach is carried 
on by horror comics today. PAUL C. 

DEAUMAN 

A circus trapeze artist murdered by an un- 
known assailant, Deadman (created by 
Arnold Drake and Carmine Infantino in 1967) 
gets sent back to Earth as a ghost, with the 
ability to possess people, in order to find his 
murderer. The underused, fantastically cos- 
tumed character is currently in DC’s back- 
from-the-dead opus Brightest Day, which will 
hopefully prompt somebody to give him the 
series he deserves. PC 

DDCTDR SPEXTUR 

A fusion of Sherlock Holmes 
and Dr. Van Helsing (occult 
detective/monster hunter), 
Donald Glut’s Doctor Spektor 
first appeared in the pages of 
Gold Key comics in the 70s. 
Though far from politically correct (note the 
treatment of Spektor’s Native American side- 
kick, Lakota), the gothic X-Files- like approach 
works, and Jesse Santos' lush, pulpy art pops. 
(Dark Horse’s The Occult Files of Doctor Spek- 
tor hardcover arrives this month.) DA 

DDETDR STRANGE 

When the Marvel Universe is beset with ghosts 
and demons, chances are you’re not going to 
call your friendly neighbourhood Spider-Man. 
No, the man you want is Doctor Strange. During 
the big Marvel explosion of the early 1 960s, 
Strange was the only character whose origin 
was steeped in magic instead of science, auto- 
matically garnering him a unique place in the 
Marvel universe. And while never reaching the 




It’s tough to think of another artist working in horror 
comics today who’s had his fingers in as many first-rate 
four-colour pies as Bernie Wrightson. The former mon- 
ster kid (who turns 62 this month), says the dark side 
of the medium is where he belongs. 

“It must be in the blood or something," he explains 
over the phone from his home in LA. “I’ve been a fan of 
this stuff since I was a 
kid. I used to watch the 
Universal monster 
movies on TV and grew 
up reading EC horror 
comics. I was attracted to 
this kind of stuff and it 
never went away.” 

Inspired by those EC 
artists, particularly Frank 
Frazetta, he embarked on 
a career in illustration, 
eventually scoring his 
first professional comic 
book gig with DC’s House 
of Mystery in 1 968. His moody, detailed creature ren- 
derings got him work on other DC titles, including Bat- 
man, House of Secrets and Weird Mystery Tales, as well 
as on Marvel offerings such as The Incredible Hulk, Sav- 
age Tales and Tomb of Dracula. It was with the former 
that he co-created his most iconic creature in 1971, 
Swamp Thing, which he based largely on his favourite 
Universal monster. 

“Swamp Thing, when you strip it 
down to basics, is a retelling of the 
Frankenstein story,” says Wrightson 
of the connection. “In the early 
films, Boris Karloff played him as a 
gentle giant, a kind of a lost soul." 

Wrightson, who spent seven 
years doing black and white draw- 
ings for his now legendary illus- 
trated edition of Frankenstein, also 
did a stint for Warren Publications 
on Creepy and Eerie. 

He recalls, “At the time I wanted to work in black and 
white, I had been doing colour comics for several years, 
and I was just looking for a change. " 

More top-tier work followed throughout the ’80s and 
'90s, including comic book covers for Stephen 
King and the Creepshow comic book (“The 
rules are pretty simple: he doesn’t tell me 
how to draw and I don’t tell him how to 
write."). 

In the past few years, Wrightson 
has teamed up with another Steve 
- Niles - to create several horror 
miniseries, including City of Oth- ' 
ers (Dark Horse) and IDW's . 

Dead, She Said, The Ghoul and 
the upcoming Doc Macabre. 

After 40 years as a freelance * 
monster maker, Wrightson says he 
simply can't stop. “I work every day, 

Saturdays and Sundays, holidays, 
even my birthday!” 
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showcased in Steve Niles and Ashley i 
Wood’s Mystery Society. AS 

FRANKEN-CASTLE 

(a.k.a. The Character Formerly Known 
as The Punisher) 

Years from now, people will remember 
Rick Remender’s re-imagining of The 
Punisher as a cybernetic Frankenstein 
monster in 2009 as a work of genius. 
Screw the diehards! Remender's saga 
is a fun, crazy love letter to Marvel's 
past horror works, with appearances 
by Morbius, the Legion of Monsters 
and more creatures than you can 
shake an M-16 rifle at. PC 

GENE COLAN 

Gene Colan’s moody, atmospheric 
drawing style lends itself perfectly to 
horror and has graced the pages of 
many genre books including Marvel's 
classic The Tomb of Dracula, Doctor 
Strange and Brother Voodoo. His best, 
however, is his outstanding run on 
Batman and Detective Comics in the 
i I 


A-list status of Spidey or The Hulk, 
Doc has managed to carve a nice 
niche for himself due to his epic bat- 
tles with the dread Dormammu, Night- 
mare, demons Mephisto and 
Satannus, and even Dracula himself. 
PC 

DYLAN DDR 7 

Though only a handful of Dylan Dog 
collections have made it to North 
America, Italy’s best-selling comic 


book series is approaching its 300th 
issue. In spite of its familiar set-up - 
a paranormal investigator who takes 
on cases the police can’t handle - the 
series makes ingenious use of genre 
conventions, drawing inspiration from 
silent movies, Sherlock Holmes and 
Italian giallo films. AS 

EL LAGARTD HOMBRE 

The heavily medicated, Spanish- 
speaking lizard periodically serves as 


butler to The Goon’s resident mad sci- 
entist, Dr. Hieronymous Alloy. How- 
ever, his finest hour was his first 
appearance back in The Goon #6; the 
Eisner Award-nominated story “El 
Hombre Del Lagarto!” is a glorious 
tribute to classic giant monster 
movies, pitting a monstrous Goon 
against an enormous, rampaging 
lizard. AS 

FIONA STAPLES 

She’s only been working in comics 
since 2006, but Fiona Staples is al- 
ready becoming one of the industry’s 
favourite go-to girls. Her angular line 
work, dusty colours and intensely cin- 
ematic layouts make her a perfect fit 
for genre titles. Besides her contribu- 
tions to last year’s Trick T Treat 
graphic novel, she has attracted hor- 
ror fans with her superb work on Wild- 
storm’s Lovecraft-inspired horror/ 
action miniseries North 40. Equally 
adept at pencils, inks and colours, the 
versatile young artist is currently 


More than any other superhero. Bat- 
man was tailor-made for the horror 
genre. After all, this is a man who de- 
cided to dress himself like a giant bat in 
order to strike terror into the hearts of 
criminals. 

“To me, the best horror is where the 
monster or the killer isn’t just something 
coming after us but also a projection of 
the things we're afraid of the most in our 
own personalities. And Batman is all 
about that,” says Scott Snyder, creator 
of American Vampire and the latest 
scribe to heed the Bat's call when he 
takes over the writing chores on Detec- 
tive Comics Ms November. 

While early Batman stories may not 
have dealt with the psychological 


trauma of witnessing his parents' mur- 
der, they certainly didn’t skimp on vis- 
cera, offering up vampires, giant 
monsters, cutthroat assassins and mad 
scientists with a penchant for torture. 
Even the addition of Robin the Boy 
Wonder in 1940 didn't halt the horror, 
with villains becoming more garish 
and sadistic: Clayface, Scarecrow, 
Two-Face and. of course, The Joker. 

The Comics Code eventually put a 
stop to Batman's tales of terror and the 
'50s and '60s were dominated by sci- 
fi and high camp. However, in the early 
1970s, Denny O’Neil and Neal Adams 
took Batman back to his horror roots. 
They brought back many of the gothic 
elements prevalent in the '40s and 
even pitted Bats against the odd super- 
natural foe. At the same time, they ex- 


panded his rogue's gallery by introduc- 
ing characters such as the monstrous 
Man-Bat and the demonic Ra's al Ghul. 

Since then, Batman has continued 
to embrace horror, with many of the 
major storylines of the last few 
decades containing strong ele- 
ments of terror: the sadistic vio- 
lence of Frank Miller’s 
Batman: The Dark Knight 
Returns, the psy- 
chological bru- 
tality of Alan 
Moore's The 

Killing Joke, the insanity of Grant 
Morrison's Arkham Asylum, the 
ghoulishness of Jeph Loeb’s Batman: 
The Long Halloween and the urban 
nastiness of Brian Azzarello’s Joker. 

“He’s a creature purely driven by 
obsession," explains Snyder. 

“He really is as maniacal 
about what he does as The 
Joker, which is why I think 
The Killing Joke is so bril- 
liant. He really veers to- 
wards somebody who 
belongs in Arkham 
Asylum." 
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early '80s, which brought a palpable horror feel 
to those issues. For anyone weaned on Adam 
West's caped crusader and the Super Friends, 
this was a harrowing glimpse at the genuine 
Dark Knight, as.he went up against the dreaded 
Mole, Man-Bat, mutated plant creatures, Doctor 
Death and even a Nosferatu-like vampire. Doug 
Moench’s scripts supplied the words, but it was 
Colan's art that provided the nightmares. PC 

GHOST RIDER 

Few comic heroes appear as frightening as 
Marvel’s motorcycle-riding demon, who looks 
as if he rode in straight from hell - or at least 
from the airbrushed art on the side of a boogie 
van. The Faustian character debuted in 1972 
as a kind of updated Horseman of the Apoca- 
lypse who transformed each night from stunt- 
man Johnny Blaze into a leather-clad, flaming 
skeleton that slays his enemies with blasts of 
hellfire. Full of dark" imagery and 70s biker 
iconography, Ghost Rider remains a favourite 
of supernatural comic fans. PAUL C. 

THE HAUNTED TANK 

You've heard of possessed cars, ghost planes 
and death ships, but DC's inspired comic cross- 
breeding of the horror and war genres pro- 
duced one of the more unique supernatural 
characters of its time. Appearing in the anthol- 
ogy title G.l. Combat in 1 961 , the Haunted Tank 
was a World War II army vehicle commanded 
by Jeb Stuart that often received advanced (if 
sometimes cryptic) Nazi-busting advice from 
Jeb’s long-dead ancestor, a similarly named 


Confederate general. Though a minor character, 
the Haunted Tank reappeared in a 2008 minis- 
eries under DC’s Vertigo imprint. PAUL C. 

HELLBOY 

Comics writer/artist Mike Mignola hit genre 
gold in the mid-'90s with Hellboy, a hulking, 
cigar-chomping red demon raised by humans 
to help fight supernatural (often Lovecraftian) 
foes and occult-obsessed Nazis. Big Red 
quickly won over readers with his rebellious, 
wisecracking nature, and was eventually 
brought to the big screen by Guillermo del Toro. 

His cohorts at the Bureau for Paranormal Re- 
search got a free ride on his XL coattails and 
now have their own B.PR.D. comic series. MSK 

HIDESHI HIND 

No comic book artist/writer is as much at home 
with insects, sickness, slime and body horror 
as Japan's Hideshi Hino. Tales such as “The 
Bug Boy,” “Living Corpse” and “Oninbo and the 
Bugs From Hell" (Cocoro Books/DH Publishing) 
showcase emotionally wounded, physically 
hideous loners in a cruel world. For decades, 
gore fans have celebrated him for writing and 
directing the ultra disgusting Guinea Pig horror 
movies, based on his manga. Gleefully gross. 

DA 

HORROR HOSTS 

They started as the unseen narrators of spooky 
radio shows, but horror hosts really came into y 
their ghastly glory when the Old Witch, the 
Crypt Keeper and the Vault Keeper were intro- 
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Using comics to promote and cash-in on film and tel- 
evision properties is nothing new. Dark Shadows did it in 
the late 1960s and all manner of popular horror (Friday 
the 13th) and sci-fi franchises (Star Wars) have been ex- 
ploiting the tie-in market ever since. What is ground- 
breaking, however, is using the medium to officially 
continue the episodic run of a defunct TV series, as has 
been done with Buffy the Vampire Slayer: Season 8 (and 
the upcoming Season 9), with the show's creator, Joss 
Whedon, overseeing every aspect of the comics' produc- 
tion. 

“By the time I see the script, [Joss] has already done a 
round of editing and he’s approved it," says Scott Allie, 
head editor on the Buffy comics. “Every page of layout, 
every page of pencils, the colours and the letters all go 
by him. He's most involved in the layout stage - he’ll 
comment a lot on the layout, a lit- 
tle bit on the pencils and usually 
not that much on the colours or 
the letters.” 

The change of medium allowed 
the narrative to explore new terri- 
tory that would prove to be far too 
cost-prohibitive for TV, including a 
subplot that sees Buffy’s sister 
Dawn turned into an honest-to- 
goodness giant. 

"You have an unlimited budget to approach any special 
effects kinda stuff - we can sic Buffy against an army of 
demons, we can give Spike a spaceship, we can pull this 
stuff off stylistically however we want to,” says Allie. “And 
the soap opera nature of comics fits with the soap opera 
nature of Buffy, where the story continues over a long pe- 
riod of time, so you get to grow the characters without 
the detriment of actors aging." 

But with the creative freedom came some new unex- 
pected challenges. Allie explains: “We’re dealing with a 
lot of activity over a relatively short period of time, but 
with the TV show you get an hour a week for most of nine 
months, with the comic you get 22, 25 pages a month 
over four years.” 

That said, the series has been a success thus far and 
plans for Season 9 are now in full swing. And since Dark 
Horse recently acquired the rights to the Angel spin-off 
property, Allie confirms this means the long- 
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Genre fans best know Mike Carey for his lengthy run on 
Hellblazer (# 175 to #215), his work on Lucifer and, most 
recently, the dark, cryptic powerhouse that is The Unwritten 
(voted Best Comic Book last year by Rue Morgue). But his 
love affair with the medium goes way back to a childhood 
"addiction" to the four-colour page. As he grew up, Carey 
got involved in comics fandom and journalism, then even- 
tually indie titles, comics about musical acts such as Ozzy 
Osbourne and Pantera, and a regular gig with the British 
sci-fi comic 2000 AD. before the doors at Vertigo opened 
and he headed up several genre titles and a somewhat con- 
troversial stint on the long-running occult series John Con- 
stantine: Hellblazer. 

‘‘My approach has always been to respect continuity and 
mine it vigorously for story ideas,” explains Carey. “It was 
a mixed blessing in Hellblazer, where more radical re-in- 
ventions have often been the norm. I was once accused of 
writing Hellblazer tan fiction. I don’t really mind that accu- 
sation. If I’m honest, what it means is that I bring back char- 
acters and return to situations that 
have been set up by other writers." 

Since then, Carey has continued 
to rock the boat with his stellar col- 
laboration with Peter Gross on The 
Unwritten, a whip-smart, rabbit 
hole-like narrative about the son of 
a famous children’s author, who 
discovers there’s much more to 
his own story than simply being 
the hero's namesake in his fa- 
ther’s books. It’s a tale that leaves 
readers just as unsure as the protagonist as to what is real, 
and much of it transpires outside of comics’ conventional 
panels, in pages devoted to newspaper clippings and 
screens from online chat rooms. 

“ The Unwritten is a story about stories, and it’s very 
much concerned with the ways in which stories spread,” 
explains Carey. “We’re talking about rumour, urban legend, 
propaganda, all those other forms in which story enters our 
lives. We wanted to dramatise the spread of ideas, and in 
a digital age that meant trying to find ways of bringing the 
insane richness and disorder of the internet into the comic.” 

Considering Carey's extensive work in genre comics - 
and the fact that he’s written a series of novels about a 
spirit exorcist - it's surprising to leam that he developed 
his love of horror as an adult. But he’s no less opinionated 
about what makes for a good dark story: “The best 
horror arises out of immediately accessible and 
believable human emotions and sit- 




duced as Masters of Scaremonies for EC 
Comics’ groundbreaking horror titles in the 
early 1950s. Rendered as cadaverous, repul- 
sive storytellers, the “GhouLunatics” intro- 
duced each tale with pun-filled prose that 
helped inject gallows humour into the gory sto- 
ries. Warren Publishing’s Uncle Creepy is also 
a favourite, but most other horror anthology 
comics employed similar figures such as Mr. 
Bones, Headstone P. Gravely and Countess R.H. 
Von Bludd. PAUL C. 
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HOUSE OF 
MYSTERY 

Making its debut in 
1951, DC’s horror an- 
thology series was 
neutered when the 
soul-killing Comics 
Code was introduced 
in 1954. Horror stories 
such as “The Dummy of Death" gave way to 
blander fare (“The Magic Kite"), though there 
were still plenty of monsters on hand. The se- 
ries got its balls back in 1 968 when legendary 
comic editor Joe Orlando joined the fold. 
Today, a creepier, Lost-e sque incarnation of 
the series on DC’s Vertigo imprint follows a 
group of strangers trapped in the house for 
reasons they don’t understand. AS 


of a cow wearing a vampire cape is unforget- 
table. PC 


JOHNNY THE HOMICIDAL MANIAC 

Before he created Invader Zim for Nickelodeon, 
Jhonen Vasquez made a bloody splash in the 
indie comics scene with the short-lived Johnny 
the Homicidal Maniac (1995-1997). The cre- 
ator-owned series followed the exploits of a de- 
ranged but strangely sympathetic murderer 
who took his cues from a host of imaginary en- 
tities. Pinocchio had Jiminy Cricket, Johnny had 
Nailbunny and Mr. Fuck. AS 


JUNJIITO 

Supernatural horrors abound in the works of 
Japan’s foremost horror manga creator 
(RM#39), but weaknesses of the human flesh 
and spirit are often Ito’s real culprits. Best known 
for Uzumaki (the tale of a town obsessed with 
spirals), Gyo (which sees Japan invaded by rot- 
ting sea creatures on mechanical legs) and his 
series about the demon girl Tomie, Ito can wring 
as much shock value from human frailty as from 
his money shots of mutilation and grotesque dis- 
figurement. He’s also a master of the “big re- 
veal” - read “The Enigma of Amigara Fault,” and 
just try to scrub the horror of its fantastically dis- 
turbing final panel from your memory. AS 


HOWARD THE DUCK VS. 
BESSIE THE HELLCOW 


KANAKDINUKI 

Known as the Queen of Horror Manga (see 
RM#57), Kanako Inuki has carved out a niche in 
the male-dominated format through her mind- 
bending, often grotesque tales of the uncanny - 
with a female viewpoint. Of her English-trans- 
lated work, Presents (CMX) has an ageless girl 
bestowing gifts 
with hor- 


Before George Lucas sullied his repu- 
tation, Howard the Duck was known 
for brutally satirizing everything from 
the Moonies (Unification Church fol- 
lowers) to the US presidential elec- 
tions. What some people may have 
forgotten, however, is that Steve Ger- 
ber’s creation started out as a horror 
parody. Introduced in the pages of Ad- 
venture into Fear in 1973 alongside 
Man-Thing, Howard quickly graduated 
to his own backup series, and his first foe 
(in the obscenely titled Giant-Size Man- 
Thing #5) was a vampire cow named 
Bessie. Seriously. Having been trans- 
formed by Dracula some 300 years ear- 
lier, Bessie boasts super-bovine strength 
and a winged bat-cow form. Howard went 
on to his own series - Bessie, alas, did 
not. Still, artist Frank Brunner’s depiction 


Junji Ito 's 

Uzumaki 






counted for much of Ayers' pre-code 
horror output, but not all of it. 

When it comes to the legacy of “Charlton had me do a funny book, 
renowned comic book artist DickAyers. like Mad magazine type stuff, called 

it's the blind men and the elephant all Eh! Dig This Crazy Comic," he remem- 

over again. Many comic book enthusi- bers. “They also had horror stories, so 

asts know Ayers best for his work on | go t horror stories to do for them, and 

Silver Age titles such as The Human \ CO uld experiment, go a little further 

Torch and Sgt. Fury and his Howling an( j get more horrible than I could at 

Commandos. To horror fans, however, Marvel . ” 

the legendary artist's name conjures The horror work that Ayers enjoyed 
images of ghostly vigilantes, rampag- disappeared with the arrival of the 
ing monsters, and gore - lots and lots comics Code in 1 954. It would be 
of spurting, squirting, gushing gore. m ore than a decade before artist/ed- 

“I got carried away and really drew itor Carl Burgos would invite Ayers to balls that had Ayers 
some gruesome stuff," Ayers laughs, return to the genre by reworking pre- scrambling to brush up 

recalling his stint as a freelancer for the code horror stories for Eerie Publica- on his knowledge of 

pulpy horror titles of Eerie Publications tions (not to be confused with Warren anatomy, trying to figure 
in the late 1960s and early 70s. The Publishing’s Eerie magazine). At first, out “what was what and 

86-year-old’s first foray into the horror Ayers was reluctant to deliver the where was where.” 

genre came in 1 949, when he helped grisly goods that Burgos and pub- “It was fun," he re- 
create the horror-themed Ghost Rider |j S her Myron Fass wanted, but he calls with a laugh. “In 

character for Magazine Enterprises' eventually relented and got into the fact, my mother-in-law. 

popular western series, Tim Holt. He gory spirit of things. His work for Eerie when she saw what I was doing, 

went on to provide pencils and inks for on stories such as “I Chopped Her said, ‘Don’t you get nightmares 

a number of horror, western, war and Head Off” and “House of Monsters" from drawing that stuff?’ And I 

superhero titles, becoming a regular for \ s a gonzo blowout of spurting blood, said, ‘No, if anything, it gets it out 

Atlas/Marvel Comics. Marvel ac- flying body parts and dislodged eye- of my system!'” 


rible karmic consequences, and Mirrors (Dark Horse) jux- 
taposes the cruelty of schoolchildren with mirror-based su- 
pernatural horrors. Cute and disgusting collide with 
extraordinary repercussions. DA 


Little Witch, while Gold Key countered with The Little 
Monsters and Mr. & Mrs. J. Evil Scientist. But perhaps 
the most successful remains Dell’s Melvin the Monster, 
which still holds up wonderfully as a reminder that horror 
can be fun. PAUL C. 


KIDDIE COMICS 

Proving that horror comics can be 
about more than just flesh-eating 
ghouls and brutal dismemberments, 
some of the best artists in the busi- 
ness satirized the 1950s and '60s 
monster craze with naive characters 
that generally wanted to be good, 
even though they lived in a topsy-turvy 
world of horror. Harvey published Casper 
the Friendly Ghost and Wendy the Good 




KHZU0 UMEZU 

Dubbed “The Godfather of Japanese Horror Comics," 
Kazuo Umezu, how in his 70s, created the genre with his 
Grimm’s fairy tale-like marriage of childlike innocence, 
to corrupt morality and hideous imagery. Translated 
works include Fleptilia (IDW), The Drifting Classroom (Viz 
Media) and the Scary Book series (Dark 
Horse). Featuring monsters, demons, mad- 
ness, plague, deranged doppelgangers, 
hideous insects, swamp creatures, even 
a fecalphilic kindergartner(l) - his inter- 
est in the extreme and darkly comedic has 
influenced every horror manga artist in his 
wake and made him a veritable rock star 
in Japan (he’s known for his red and 
white striped wardrobe and house). 

Having spun off his work into an 
album, films, TV, collectibles and a 
haunted house, he’s raised the profile 
of horror manga considerably. DA 


LEGION OF MONSTERS 

Man-Thing! Ghost Rider! Morbius! Werewolf by Night! All 
four teamed up only once in 1976 for Marvel Premiere 
#28. They didn’t exactly set the comics world on fire, 
but a super team of monsters is hard to forget. Rick 
Remender recently resurrected them (plus the 
Living Mummy and Manphibian) in his 
Punisher/ Franken-Castle storyline with 
nerdgasmic results. PC 


MARVEL ZOMSIES 

Flesh-hungry rotters and spandex 
superheroes seemed like strange 
bedfellows before Robert Kirk- 
man's Marvel Zombies (FIM#55) 
came along in 2005 to prove us 
all wrong with its crazy cool al- 
ternate universe storyline, where 
the likes of undead Spider-Man, Cap- 
tain America and Wolverine fight each other for 
human flesh. Arthur Suydam’s grotesque re- 
cover art is worth the 
price alone. MSK 


MIGHTY 
MARVEL MONSTERS! 


By the late 1950s, horror comics were rele- 
gated to mad scientists, invading aliens or 
giant monsters. When it came to the latter, 
nobody did it better than Marvel’s Stan Lee 


j 
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the luckiest guys in the world. 


While we wait for the digitized resurrection of long dead 
celebrities that was supposed to accompany our jetpacks 
and Martian vacations at least, comic books have delivered 
what technology could not. Thanks to Gold Key Comics, Rod 
Serling and Boris Karloff were still introducing freaky stories 
long after their deaths, and Vincent Price is enjoying a similar 
revival in Bluewater Productions' Vincent Price Presents. So 
it seems only fitting that the granddaddy of all horror icons 
is now enjoying a busy afterlife in Monsterverse’s Bela Lu- 
gosi's Tales from the Grave. 

"For several years, I’ve been exploring the possibility of a 
comic book that would feature my dad,” says Bela G. Lugosi, 
son of the late actor. “[Monsterverse] came with the most 
complete package, and I was convinced they could put to- 
gether the right people for this 

project and make it happen." „ j 

The new anthology series, 

spearheaded by comics ^ 

artists Kerry Gammill and 

Keith “Kez" Wilson and writer 

Sam Park, will cast Lugosi as ^ 

“horror host" to a diverse 

lineup of stories. Taking its l 

cues from vintage horror 

comics such as EC’s Tales AS/A 

from the Crypt and Warren 

Publishing's Creepy anti Eerie 

magazines, Bela Lugosi's t 

Tales from the Grave will take 
a classic approach to modern 

horror. Since the project boasts Lugosi’s name and the ap- 
proval of his estate, there was no shortage of horror lumi- 
naries willing to contribute. 

"It's the lure of Lugosi," Gammill says. "There’s some- 
thing about growing up loving the old classic horror 
movies that gives you a bond with other fans of that gen- 
eration. Luckily for us, that includes people like Joe Dante, 
John Landis, Mick Garris and Rick Baker. Sam and I have 
gotten to know many of these big-name mon- 
ster kids and they're all great guys who 
^ never lost their love for the old horror stuff 
UBP they grew up with. When we explained 
what we were doing, many of them 
Ml CV agreed to create for it for the pure enjoy- 
*»V ment of being part of something cool and 
^ fun, which would honour Lugosi. It’s been 


the same with comics creators. Mike 


Mignola will be doing something for us 


in the future and Steve Niles is plan 
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and artist extraordinaire Jack Kirby. In the 
pages of Strange Tales, Tales to Astonish and 
Tales of Suspense, the two legends offered 
readers a bizarre menagerie of creatures with 
the most outlandish names to ever see print, 
including Monstro, Diablo, Sporr, Gor-Kill, Elek- 
tro, Goom, Googam, Klagg, Bruttu, Monstrollo, 
Oog, Droom, Mummex, Gorgiila, Vandoom, 
Moomba, Grottu, Gorgolla, Grogg, Orrgo and 
the ever-popular Rn Fang Foom, the first un- 
derwear-sporting giant dragon! PC 


NR. MONSTER 

Originally created in the 1940s by cartoonist 
Fred Kelly for obscure Canadian imprint Bell 
Publishing, Mr. Monster was revamped in 1 984 
by Michael T. Gilbert as a two-fisted ass-kicker 
with a sexy sidekick named Kelly Friday. The 
muscular, square-jawed superhero - who 
hates monsters almost as much as he loves 
children (and himself) - donned his trademark 
cowl, goggles and spiffy red and blue costume, 
with its freaky monster skull emblazoned on 
the chest, throughout the '80s and '90s in 
everything from Dark Horse's Wacky Squirrel 
Halloween Special to Image’s Mr. Monster vs, 
Godzilla. Candy-coloured creatures, campy hu- 
mour and gloriously gonzo page layouts = win- 
ning formula. AS 


FRRISYTE 

Hitoshi Iwaaki’s manga series (1990-1995) 
riffs on The Thing as an alien parasite taking 
over the right hand of teenager Shinichi. Now, 
the boy and his independent appendage must 
fight off the other alien symbiotes intent on as- 
similating - and eating! - humanity. Imagina- 
tively gruesome flesh-bending action ensues. 
An English version is currently available from 
Del Ray Manga. DA 


Neil Gaiman’s The Sandman is remembered 
these days as a fantasy epic, but the first sto- 
ryline in the author's opus, which debuted in 
1 989, had a distinctly dark, horrific tone. The 
saga involves Morpheus, the Lord of Dreams, 
battling it out with Doctor Destiny, the self-pro- 
claimed Lord of Nightmares. Although the story 
features appearances by DC horror stalwarts 
such as John Constantine, Cain and Abel, the 
Scarecrow, the Hecatea and even Hell itself 
(and its masters), the most disturbing imagery 
comes from the sixth chapter. Destiny has se- 


Parasyte 


THE ORIGINAL 
CREATURE COMMANDOS 


Talk about a cool concept: during WWII, the US 
military creates a unit of monsters to fight 
Hitler. Premiering in Weird War Tales #93 
(1980), the Creature Commandos were human 
leader Lieut. Matthew Shrieve, vampire Sgt. 
Vincent Velcro, werewolf Warren Griffith, 
a Frankenstein's monster in the form of £ 
Re. Elliot “Lucky" Taylor and Dr. Myrra & 
Rhodes, a medusa. Despite the campy con- ¥ 
ceit, the plots were often dark and included 
a failed death camp rescue resulting in Tay- , 
lor's suicide attempt (rendering him mute), 
the purging of Nazis from small-town Amer- \ 


ica and one mission that left dozens of children 
dead. (Just forget about the introduction of the 
silly G.l. Robot and the cheesy re-vamped 
Creature Commandos from 2000.) DA 


THE SANDMAN **1-7 








questered himself in an all-night diner 
and proceeds to torture the clientele 
mentally and physically, culminating 
with a young girl stabbing her own 
eyes out, before he finally puts them all 
out of their misery. Easily Gaiman's 
most haunting and despairing work. PC 

SQUIRREL MACHINE 

Not your standard spookshow, but 
rather a surreal, grotesque Victorian 
creep-out, Hans Rickheit’s 2009 
Squirrel Machine (RM#96) introduces 
us to the world of William and Edward 
Topor, brothers with a penchant for 
exploring the otherworldly bowels of 
their disturbing, maze-like mansion, 
when not making musical instruments 
and other devices out of animal parts. 
Rickheit’s detailed black and while il- 
lustrations provide the unforgettable 
backdrop to his ultimately tragic and 
gruesome tale. DA 

STEVE NILES 

When the Alaska-set vampire yarn 30 
Days of Night hit comic stores in 
2002, its effect was profound; it not 


only launched Steve Niles' burgeon- 
ing career into the genre comics 
stratosphere, but it is also widely cred- 
ited for reinvigorating horror comics in 
general. Since then, 30 Days of Night 
has leaped from the page to the big 
screen and Niles has launched a num- 
ber of other well-received horror 
comics titles, including Wake the Dead, 
Aleister Arcane, Mystery Society, Dead, 
She Said (with Bemie Wrightson) and 
Criminal Macabre, a supernatural de- 
tective series that also spawned an an- 
thology of short stories penned by Niles 
himself. MSK 


THE STRANGE 
ADVENTURES OF H.P. 
LDVEERAFT 


Image's four-issue miniseries drops 
the troubled writer into one of his 
own cosmic horror tales, where he 
must contend with nasty books, el- 
dritch gods and, of course; loads of 
tentacles. The skillful art recalls the 
visuals of a Hitchcock film, and each 
issue's digitally aged cover evokes 


the. classic pulp magazines that first 
published Lovecraft’s work. AS 

SWAMP THINE 

DC’s Swamp Thing has the distinction 
of revolutionizing horror comics not 
once, but twice. Len Wein’s and Bemie 
Wrightson’s original ten-issue run in 
1 972 was filled with Frankenstein’s 
monster-like creatures, werewolves, 
black magic, zombies, voodoo and 
plenty of Lovecraftian monstrosities, 
to push the medium’s envelope. Ten 
years later, Alan Moore took over the 
flagging reins of Swamp Things sec- 
ond series. He filled his stories with 
typical horror imagery, but also intro- 
duced a number of mature and unset- 
tling themes, such as incest, rape, 
masturbation, racism, religious bigotry 
and eco-politics, leading DC to bypass 
the Code altogether and ultimately 
create Vertigo. And it all started with 
Swampy. PC 


THE TOMB 
OF DRACULA 

When the Comics 
Code Authority fi- 
nally unwadded 
its panties in 
1971, Marvel 
went monster 
crazy. Some beasties got their own 
books (Werewolf by Night, The 
Monster of Frankenstein), while 




mummies and ghouls popped up in ti- 
tles such as Dead of Night and Super- 
natural Thrillers. The best of the batch, 
though, was The Tomb of Dracula, a 
gothic-pulp horror/adventure comic 
that ran for 70 issues from 1 972 until 
1979. Besides being the most suc- 
cessful series to ever feature a villain 
as its main character, the title also 
saw the first appearance of badass 
vampire hunter Blade. AS 


“THE UPTURNED STONE” 

Scott Hampton’s two-volume Spook- 
house (IDW, 2004), features stunningly 
creepy artwork, and tales by Clive 
Barker and Robert E. Howard. But the 
highlight is Hampton’s original “The 
Upturned Stone,” a Stand by Me - like 
story in which a group of boys discov- 
ers a giant pumpkin in a cemetery that 
leads them to avenge a murdered 
boy’s death. Gorgeous and absolutely 
terrifying. DA 



His influences, though, are a little 
more telling. Besides horror comic leg- 
ends Jack Davis, Wally Wood and Bernie 
Wrightson, Powell says he grew up on 
classic Universal horror films and 
episodes of The Twilight Zone, noting, "I 
just kind of throw everything I like down 
on paper.” 

Besides headlining his own bi- 
monthly series, the Goon and his eye- 
stabbing sidekick, Frankie, are 
currently starring in a backup feature 
in Powell and Kyle Hotz’s Billy 
the Kid's Old Timey 
Oddities 

. Fh of 


London. Powell also recently wrapped 
a three-issue miniseries featuring The 
Goon's undead western-themed hero 
Buzzard. 

“I think it’s a good time for horror 
comics," says the multiple Eisner 
Award winner. “I don't think the best 
horror comics are being produced, but 
I think it’s a time when publishers are 
more open to doing them.” 

More than eleven years into the se- 
ries, and with a David Fincher (Se7en, 
Zodiac )- directed Goon animated fea- 
ture film slated for release next year, 
Powell still seems surprised at 
his creation’s success. 

“I never dreamed that 
it would become as 
popular as it has," he 
H says. "I feel like a pretty 
W&k* lucky guy.” 


Eric Powell’s rough-and-tumble pastiche of classic horror. Depression- 
era gangster melodrama and old-school pulp adventure is anything but 
predictable. Since the first self-published issues caught the attention of 
Dark Horse in 2003, the giddy, bawdy mood of the early storylines has 
given way to heartrending melancholy such as 2007’s “Chinatown and 
the Mystery of Mr. Wicker." According to Powell, that evolution in tone is 
no accident. 

“[The tone] will continue to change," says the writer/artist. “I never 
want The Goon to be predictable, become stale. I created 
the book so I would be able to tell whatever type of 
story I felt like telling. No boundaries.” 

To that end, Powell is hesitant to even label The , Jt 

Goon a horror comic, often referring to it as a “dark g F 

comic" instead. “It has horror elements, but it’s got so I 
many other things going on that I’m not sure you can - 

label it as just a horror comic. Horror, noir. sci-fi. com- 
ecly 7 What genre do you put that in 9 it has monsters ■ 
so we’ll put it in horror." 
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By 1993, comic books had surged once more in popularity, 
due in no small part to the industry's efforts to convince the 
masses that they were no longer strictly for children. To fur- 
ther stress this point, DC Comics launched Vertigo, a line of 
titles aimed specifically at adults, with a strong emphasis on 
fantasy and horror. 

Overseeing the launch was Karen Berger, an editor at DC 
since 1979. Berger cut her teeth on horror titles such as 
House of Mystery and, more importantly, Alan Moore's 
Swamp Thing, where she was instrumental in the title’s move 
away from the approval of the Comics Code Authority. As if 
that wasn't enough to make horror fans eternally grateful, 
Berger was also responsible for recruiting many up-and- 
coming British writers into DC's stables, including Peter Mil- 
ligan, Grant Morrison and Neil Gaiman. The success of 
Gaiman’s The Sandman and the media attention around it 
prompted DC to form the Vertigo imprint in the hopes that it 
would, in Berger’s words, “do something different in comics 
and help the medium ‘grow up.”’ 

“Our mission from the beginning was to produce daring, 
smart and provocative comics and graphic novels that would 
appeal to progressive comics readers and most importantly 
serve as great stories to bring new readers into the comics 
medium," says Berger, now Senior V.P. Executive Editor. 

With its progressive mandate, and Berger’s affinity for 
the genre, Vertigo was the perfect showcase for horror ti- 
tles such as Swamp Thing, Hellblazer and Preacher, al- 
lowing them a flexibility and range that was still unheard 
of in the mainstream well into the last decade. Even titles 
that were ostensibly “non-horror,” such as The Sandman, 
Y: The Last Man, 100 Bullets, and Fables regularly dis- 
played horrific themes and imagery in no small part due 
to the company's creative freedom. 

In recent years, Vertigo has seen an increase in compe- 
tition as many publishers allow their creators more free- 



VAMPIRELLA 

Originally created by Famous Monsters' Forrest 
J Ackerman for Warren Publishing in 1969, Vam- 
pirella is still horror comics' premiere sex sym- 
bol. At first, the alien bloodsucker appeared in her 
own title introducing anthologized stories, but her 
tall leather boots and revealing latex outfit made 
her far more eye-catching than her undead fore- 
bearers at EC. As the character evolved and 
changed hands - first sold off to rival Harris 
Comics and now owned by Dynamite Entertain- 
ment - she became a comic heroine in her own 
right, stalking Earth to destroy evil vampires. 
PAUL C. 

THE WALKING DEAD 

In Robert Kirkman’s epic zombie yarn The Walk- 
ing Dead (2003 to present, Image), the survivors 
are just as deadly as the flesh-hungry zeds them- 
selves, allowing for a harrowing human narrative 
to play out against the apocalyptic backdrop. As 
one of the best-realized zombie comics ever - 
and one that’s making its way to television this 
month via Frank Darabont - it's an absolute no- 
brainer that we put it on Rue Morgue's cover last 
issue. MSK 


WARREN PUBLISHING BRINGS 
BACK THE TERROR 


dom, yet the company continues to consistently fill the 
market with excellent horror product. “Our titles 
showcase a unique blend of pop/edgy/literary 
work that can proudly stand beside the best 
in contemporary genre novels," adds Berger. !/hr. 

Indeed . House of Mystery, Madame Xanadu, 

Sweet Tooth. American Vampire, I, 

Zombie and The Unwritten are all ' 

destined to be future classics. And 
with more titles set to debut this 
fall, including one from 
horror writer Peter 

Straub. Vertigo's con- ' 

p , tinned reign is as- 




When more daring titles were pushed out of busi- 
ness by the strict standards of the Comics Code 
Authority, EC publisher Bill Gaines changed his 

i humour book Mad to a larger, black and white 
magazine to escape the censors. It was a 
legal loophole that Jim Warren used to rein- 
troduce horror comics to the newsstands in 
1964. Warren’s new titles, Creepy and Eerie, 
heralded a renaissance for the stigmatized 
genre. PAUL C. 

THE WEIRD WEST SUBGENRE 

This western-horror hybrid genre has flour- 
ished in the four-colour format, from Kid Colt in 
the 1950s (who had runs-ins with the supernat- 
ural), to DC’s Weird Western Tales in the ’70s 
(which popularized mutilated anti-hero Jonah 
Hex), to Joe R. Lansdale’s ’90s-era Jonah Hex 
tales, featuring gore and monsters. An upcoming 
western comic book prequel to the next install- 
ment of the Silent Hill video game franchise proves 
horror is still at home on the range. DA 



“THE WRATH DF... 

THE SPECTRE” STDRY ARC 

In their monumental 1974 run, Michael 
Fleisher and Jim Aparo re-imagined The 
Spectre as God’s avenging angel in Adven- 
ture Comics #431 -440. Since 1 940, the 
character was portrayed mostly as a ghost 
detective who generally dealt with super- 
natural adversaries. In these ten issues, 
however, The Spectre plays judge, jury 
and, most importantly, executioner to an 
array of criminals and murderers. The sto- 
ries were highly controversial at the time 
for the rather gruesome ways that he dis- 
posed of his foes. To wit: flesh-melting, 
rapid aging, slicing in half with a giant pair 
of scissors, premature burial, turning flesh 
to glass/wood and subsequent shatter- 
ing/sawing, spontaneous combustion and 
the best: death by giant duck. PC 9 
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Jit FILM OFTEN REGARDED AS THE SCARIEST MOVIE EVER MADE ARRIVES ON BLU RAY 
THE MAN WHO STARTED IT ALL TAKES STOCK OF ITS LASTING LEGACY 



WILLIAM PETER BLATTY revisits 

the EXORCIST 


. JOHN W. BOWEN 



HE 1970s ARE RIGHTLY REMEMBERED AS THE DAWN OF THE BLOCKBUSTER ERA. 

JAM'S (1975) AND STARS WARS ( 1977) SHATTERED BOX OFFICE RECORDS AND, PERHAPS MORE 
SIGNIFICANTLY, PERMANENTLY ALTERED THE VERY NATURE OF MOVIE MARKETING. BUT 
SEVERAL YEARS EARLIER, IT WAS THE EXORCIST THAT SHOOK THE PILLARS OF THE EARTH, 
WITH ITS NOW-ICONIC TALE OF THE DEMONICALLY POSSESSED YOUNG GIRL REGAN MAC- 
NEIL (LINDA BLAIR). HER DISTRAUGHT MOTHER CHRIS (ELLEN BURSTYN) AND TWO PRIESTS 
(JASON MILLER AND MAX VON SYDOW AS FATHER KARRAS AND FATHER MERRIN, RESPEC- 
TIVELY) DETERMINED TO DRIVE THE DEMON OUT. THE STORY - SET IN WASHINGTON, DC - IS FLESHED OUT 
WITH A HOMICIDE DETECTIVE (LEE J. COBB) INVESTIGATING THE GRUESOME DEATH OF A FILM DIRECTOR 
(JACK MC'GOWRAN), WITH CLOSE TIES TO THE GIRL'S MOTHER. 


Adapted for the screen by William Peter Blatty from his own best-selling novel 
and directed by William Friedkin, it created a sensation - occasionally crossing the 
line into outright hysteria - that has never been matched. With figures properly ad- 
justed for inflation, it remains the highest-grossing R-rated movie in history, and the 
most profitable film of any kind to date for Warner Bros. Not surprisingly, on the eve 
of its newest special edition reissue, the now 82-year-old Blatty, who also produced 
the film, is as proud and confident of its power as ever. 

“Each time the film has been re-released, it has drawn a huge audience," he says 
in an exclusive interview with Rue Morgue. “As you will see with the release of the 
Blu-ray. thanks to Billy Friedkin's direction, it is in no respect even slightly dated. It 
looks better than ever in its digital format and, according to a most re- 
cent poll [conducted by subscription service LOVEFiLM], remains 'The 
Most Disturbing Film of All Time."’ 

Even today, many fans are shocked to learn that Blatty’s infamous 
tale was actually a diversion from his career as a comedy writer. Prior 
to penning The Exorcist novel in 1969, he enjoyed a brief but highly 
successful stint as a comedy screenwriter. His early credits include 
the Warren Beatty romantic farce Promise Her Anything (1965) and 
several collaborations with powerhouse director Blake Edwards, in- 
cluding the satire What Did You Do in the War. Daddy? (1966) and A 


Shot in the Dark, the 1964 sequel to Edwards' smash hit The Pink Panther. When 
Blatty suddenly found himself short of work in the latter part of the decade, he dove 
headlong into a novel he’d been meaning to write for years, very loosely based on an 
allegedly true case of demonic possession he had read about in the 1940s. His re- 
search on the subject took him well beyond the confines of Christianity itself, let alone 
the Western world - something that is reflected in the film's opening, when Father 
Merrin uncovers a small statue of the ancient Sumerian demigod Pazuzu. while on 
an archaeological dig in Northern Iraq. 

Blatty explains, “In the Third World, the phenomenon remains common, whereas in 
America, in 1 969, when I sat down to write the novel, my research had turned up only 
two definite cases in which the Catholic Church had authorized the 
solemn and formal rite of exorcism. One in Maryland and another in 
Earling, Iowa, and a possible third in Cleveland, Ohio. ... From the be- 
ginnings of recorded history, including written chronicles of posses- 
sion and rites of exorcism in ancient Egypt, and in every part of the 
world, possession has been uniformly described in terms of its symp- 
toms. and if it is a mental illness, it has always been one for which 
psychiatry has never had a name." 

The struggle to overcome the skepticism of both the medical com- 
munity and the Church is a key point in the story, as Old World super- 
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modernity. The rigorous insistence on deny- 
ing the supernatural until it defeats logic is what makes the tale so terrifying. It strips 
away belief in a psychological explanation (e.g. when Regan, the possessed girl, is 
subjected to medical tests that prove useless), until only a terrifying spiritual ex- 
planation remains. Blatty believes that there's actually a crossover point between 
the spiritual and the more purely psychological. 

"The Catholic Church’s caution in such matters is hardly anything new," he offers. 
"For example, it once put out an official warning to would-be exorcists that people 
who were either assessed as being possessed, or declared themselves possessed, 
were ‘far more in need of a doctor than of a priest.' That warning was issued at the 
Council of Reims in the year 1582. Summing up, there may be something in the col- 


Of course, it was a very successful tactic; The Exorcist found a publisher almost 
immediately and Warner bought the film rights - with the stipulation that Blatty would 
write the script and produce, even before the book was released. 

However, despite the novel's almost-instant bestseller status, and as unimaginable 
as it may seem today, the film project was initially turned down by a veritable who's 
who of big-name directors including Arthur Penn ( Bonnie and Clyde, Little Big Mari). 
Peter Bogdanovich ( The Last Picture Show, Targets). Mike Nichols (The Graduate. 
Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?) and John Boorman (Deliverance and - much later — 
the regrettable Exorcist II: The Heretid). No less a demigod than Stanley Kubrick ex- 
pressed serious interest, but Warner Bros, wary of his notoriety for going over time 



and budget, passed on him in favour of Mark Rydell ( The Cowboys, On Golden Pond). 
Blatty, however, steadfastly held out for William Friedkin, a recently hot property after 
winning the 1972 Best Director Oscar for The French Connection. 

Historically, Blatty and Friedkin remain one of cinema’s most enduring 
creative odd couples; they became close friends as production pro- 
gressed, although their relationship was frequently stormy, largely 
due to Friedkin’s ferocious temper and egotism. Both men were 
fiercely devoted to their recently deceased mothers; both were 
skirt-chasers who sometimes competed for the attentions of 
the same women. It has long been widely speculated 
gSfc ^ in critical and academic circles that The Exorcist 

owes much of its success to having been 
written by a devout if world-weary 
Catholic and directed by an ag- 
nostic Jew. 

Blatty himself puts 
great stock in this the- 
ory. “It’s one of the 
two primary reasons 
I wanted Friedkin,” 
he maintains. "The 


lective unconscious in which there lurks a knowledge, and fear, of demonic posses- 
sion as something from which no one is safe, though I believe that this is light years 
from the case. Theoretically, and based upon no facts whatever. I have a 
suspicion that an alien intelligence could never take control of a 
human organism unless that person's personality had been shat- 
tered. allowing for the entry of. well, let's say something' inas- 
much as there have been recorded cases of benign possession, 
as well as the Jewish tradition of dybukks. the souls of the rest- Ev 
less and unanchored departed. But that something' - again. 
just my wild opinion - might find the opening it needs due to '' 

either a pre-existing serious mental illness, or due to the heavy I 
use of drugs. ” 

Here, however, it would seem that the writer is rather un- 
characteristically selling himself short. Blatty’s theories on . 

possession, and our willingness to accept them just enough p-OgL* 
to become engrossed in the novel and/or film, I 

certainly do hinge upon finding an overlap f # I W - 
between the physical and the metaphysical, \ \ ^ 

but all would be for naught if his writing skills f \ i jJE_ 

failed to rise to the task. Instead of demanding _ /JBy. 

that we reassess our own beliefs (The Omen. Hw 
anyone?). Blatty simply persuades us to step ■ 
into his own belief system just long enough to I 

become completely immersed TS 

in his tale, outlandish as it hHwK 

may be if 
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EW CINEMATOGRAPHERS HAVE HAD SUCH A HIGH SUCCESS RATE AS FIVE-TIME OSCAR NOMINEE OWEN ROIZMAN. 

Along with The Exorcist, Roizman's credits include The French Connection, The Taking of Pelham One Two Three , The Stepford 
Wives. Network and Tootsie, plus various collaborations with directors as diverse as Woody Allen. Sydney Pollack, Robert Redford 
and Lawrence Kasdan. Roizman. who's featured prominently in the new documentary features on Warner Bros.' Blu-ray release of 
The Exorcist details capturing evil at 24 frames-per-second. 


Friedkin has described his filmmaking style from that period, which includes 
The Exorcist and The French Connection, as “ induced documentary. ” Is this 
accurate? 

As far as The Exorcist goes, we never talked about a documentary look. We just 
talked about making it look real, with the intent that if you keep it real - looking real, 
feeling real - it helps suck the audience in a little more, like they're not just watching 
some hyped-up horror film, that they're actually feeling a part of it. 

What was the most difficult sequence to shoot? 

Well, the only effects that were difficult for me to photograph was anything that in- 
volved Linda [Blair] being on wires - when she's floating up off of the bed during 
the exorcism and, of course, the old famous spider walk [re-introduced to the film 
in the 2000 re-release] which didn't work at the time because we just couldn't hide 
the wires well enough. Hiding the wires when she levitated was a challenge too, but 
fortunately I'd had some experience doing that from when I was shooting commer- 
cials. so I knew what to do - a couple of little tricks that I'd learned. 

How about the most iconic image in the film: Father Merrin getting out of a 
cab in the fog and standing in front of the house, silhouetted in a shaft of light. 

That was the biggest challenge of the movie, no question about it. We came out 
there to shoot the scene and Billy had made a rough little sketch on a piece of 
paper. We discussed what he was looking for and he said. ' Okay, see you later," 
and took off. I took the shade that was on the window and just pulled it up and 
put a big light back in there and some smoke in the shot. It was pretty simple 
and straightforward. We got it lit up and he came back and said. "Wait, you can't 
do that - we have to have the shade down." I said, "Well, how can a beam of 
light come through the shade?" He said. "You figure it out." So we actually had 
to wrap that night - didn’t even shoot it. Came back a second night and we took 
the frame of the window out. moved [the window and the shade] back about 
eight feet or something, put the light next to the shade and shone it out the win- 
dow. Then we lit the street in two directions and had the cab drive up. But when 


you see that iconic image in stills, that was actually taken during a rehearsal - 
the still photographer jumped in and shot that picture. 


Friedkin 's bad behaviour is legendary, with cast and crew reporting verbal 
and occasionally even physical abuse. Yet, they all seem to forgive him. How 
would you describe the atmosphere on set? 

He was never abusive to me, so I can't, from a personal standpoint, relate to that. 
As far as forgiving him? He was a taskmaster and he drove people really hard and 
he insulted a lot of people. By and large, let's face it, people forgive people in this 
business for one reason: they need to work. And there were times on The Exorcist 
- many times - when I just thought, "This isn't worth it. “ But in my case, it was 
early in my career and I figured I could use another good credit. I couldn't survive on 
just The French Connection. So I stuck it out, and was glad I did. 

I'm probably the only cinematographer who's done two films s* 
with Billy! 



Where do you rank The Exorcist among your 
films? 

If somebody thought that I was a flash in the pan 
after The French Connection - 1 never did hear that, 
but let's say somebody did think that - then The Exor- 
cist would have solidified things because it was a com- 
pletely different looking film, which I took great pride in. 

.The funny thing is. with Rue Morgue magazine being for 
horror fans. Billy never referred to The Exorcist as a horror 
film. He always referred to it as being about spirituality. 

William Peter Blatty has called it a "supernatural detective 
story" and Linda Blair now describes it as a “ theological 
thriller . " 

Well, I have to tell you. /always thought it was a horror film. C? 
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Divine Intervention: (top to bottom) On set with (left to right) Jason Miller, 
Blatty and Ellen Burstyn, Chris ' assistant Sharon (Kitty Winn) returns from 
| Regan 's room, the rite in progress, and (inset) Regan (Linda Blair) possessed. 


first was that, being a superb maker of documentary films [much of the director’s 
early work was in this field], he would give the film the strong sense of realism that 
was needed. Without this, my screenplay could have been translated into something 
not awesome, but ludicrous. As for my second reason. I’ve for years been quoted as 
saying the film had to be directed by either a Catholic - even a lapsed Catholic - or 
a Jew, for chances were that only one or the other would have the emotional sensi- 
bility to truly understand the deadly reality of possession and the power of exorcism, 
a ritual frequently practiced by Christ himself." 

Deadly serious as the subject at hand may have been, Blatty couldn't entirely es- 
cape his roots in comedy, resulting in some much-needed levity mainly during the 
earlier stages of both the novel and the film, such as the scene in which Father Merrin 
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is offered some brandy for his coffee, to which he replies, “The doctors say I should- 
n’t, but thank God, my will is weak." 

"Everyday life is neither Olsen and Johnson [a famously chaotic Vaudeville duo] 
nor The Texas Chainsaw Massacre 24-7, so if you want to build credibility you must 
always have some smiles along with the frights, and the tragedies and the tears, 
and so, yes, it was part of my plan. ... When I sat down to write the novel, I had no 
confidence that I was capable of writing a page, a paragraph, or even a line without 
a touch of the comedic.” 

Among other things, The Exorcist stands out as a fantastically loyal book-to- 
movie adaptation, but in an ironic twist it was the director who vetoed an early ver- 
sion of the script for straying too far from the novel. The original draft was 1 72 
pages; in it, Blatty edited down the events leading to the possession to a mere 30 
pages in order to make room for the subplot in the novel involving Elvira, the 
drugged-out daughter of Karl, the servant. (Several other red herrings in the book 
- including the desecration of a nearby Catholic church - are also given short shrift 
in the film.) 

“It meant a lot of flashy camera and expository tricks, and it was to this that Billy 
objected." recalls Blatty of the changes, “and what I believe he meant when he told 
me my script wasn't faithful to my novel." 

Once the men agreed on a script, it was time to cast the film. Marlon Brando and 
Jack Nicholson both coveted the role of tragic hero 
Father Damien Karras but were turned down by 
Friedkin, who feared that a huge star would bring 
too much baggage to the part; Gene Hackman 
was also briefly considered before Blatty settled 
on Stacy Keach. but Friedkin ultimately held out 
for the virtually unknown Jason Miller after seeing 
him in a Broadway play. Actresses considered for 
(and expressing interest in) the character of Chris 
MacNeil included Anne Bancroft. Jane Fonda, Au- 
drey Hepburn and Blatty's close friend Shirley 
MacLaine (on whom he had based the character 
in the novel) before it went to Ellen Burstyn, who 
had recently enjoyed critical acclaim for her turns in The King of Marvin Gardens 
and The Last Picture Show. Thirteen-year-old Linda Blair, an unknown, was cast 
as Chris' demonically possessed daughter, and the ensemble was rounded out with 
Von Sydow (who was in his mid-40s at the time but was convincingly made up by 
now-legendary effects genius Dick Smith to look several decades older), Lee J. 
Cobb as a gently acerbic homicide detective and Kitty Winn as Chris' assistant. 

The actual shooting of the film is well covered in Warner Bros’ two-disc Blu-ray 
(out October 5), which proves just how enduring the production is. The set features 
a new Extended Director’s Cut of the film with even more previously discarded 
footage restored by Friedkin (with commentary), however purists will undoubtedly 
rejoice that a remaster of the 1973 theatrical version is present as well. Brand- 
new extras include the 30-minute documentary Raising Hell: Filming the Exorcist, 
featuring behind-the-scenes footage and interviews with Blatty. Friedkin, Blair and 
cinematographer Owen Roizman (see sidebar). The retrospective was written and 
directed by go-to guy Laurent Bouzereau. probably the most prolific creator of DVD 
extras in the history of home video. There are shorter features as well: Faces of 
Evil, in which Friedkin and Blatty discuss different versions of the film, and George- 
town Then and Now. a tour of some of the film's locations, including, naturally, the 
infamous house on Prospect Street. Trailers and TV and radio spots from both 1 973 
and the 2000 theatrical re-release abound, but the true gem in this set remains 
The Fear of God: 25 Years of The Exorcist, a superb feature-length 1 998 BBC doc- 
umentary that was originally included on the DVD release of the theatrical cut. 

Given that the film still garners that much interest today, it's impossible to over- 
state the media frenzy it created upon its release on 
December 26, 1973. Certain classic horror films 
of previous decades had provoked some 
strong and often alarming audience reac- 
tions. but absolutely nothing - not King 
Kong, not the classic Universal mon- 
sters. not Psycho and neither Night / 
of the Living Dead nor Rose- 
mary's Baby- had ever had 
such repercussions. 

Cases of view- ~ 

ers fainting, 
vomiting 




Evil Incarnate: Fattier Karras (Jason Miller) 
confronts Pazuzu in the film's climax, and (below) 
Detective Kinderman (George C. Scott) under the 
gaze of Patient X. from The Exorcist III 



and running screaming from theatres soon gave way to reports 
of Catholic clergy and psychiatrists being bombarded with would- 
be cases of demonic possession. The film was discussed and 
debated on news and talk shows probably at least as often as it 
was reviewed by actual film critics; Reverend Billy Graham, the 
closest thing to a sane voice evangelical Christianity has ever 
known, claimed that not only was the film evil, but that an actual 
evil entity was physically present in the reels of celluloid. 

It was nominated for ten Oscars but won only two: Best 
Adapted Screenplay (Blatty) and Best Sound (Robert Knudsen 
and Christopher Newman). Happy as he no doubt was to take 
home the hardware. Blatty made no bones about his dis- 
pleasure that Friedkin and various other cast and crew mem- 
bers were passed over, remarking to the press at the time, 
“The Academy should fold its tent and go back to baking 
apple strudel or whatever they can do well.” 

Critical notices were generally positive, although there is 
widespread suspicion that a small handful of bad press from 
certain high-profile reviewers was rooted in personal 
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everyone’s shock (except perhaps Blatty's), this "proper” se- 
quel turned out to be a wonderfully accomplished piece of 
work. Although considerably more low-key than the original, 
the film is fantastically creepy, and bolstered by superb per- 
formances and no shortage of Blatty's caustic one-liners. 
George C. Scott brings considerably more bluster to the role 
of Detective William Kinderman than his predecessor Lee J. 
Cobb: the veteran homicide cop investigates a series of 
gruesome murders in Washington that appear to have been 
committed by a long-since-executed serial killer (Brad 
Dourif in possibly his best performance ever), who may 
have taken up residence in the body of the late Father 
Damien Karras (Miller, reprising his role). 

“The one bit of subtle reshaping George did.” Blatty says, 
"was to flatten out the deliberately Yiddish rhythms in Kin- 
derman's speech pattern. Other than that, he was the Kin- 
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derman of my dreams and a rock I could lean on while 
shooting. He was often keenly interested in my views about 


God's existence." 


grudges. Pauline Kael, who was already becoming notori- 
ous for turning against filmmakers who failed to stroke her 
ego sufficiently, was particularly scathing, charging among 
other things that Friedkin and Blatty showed insensitivity 
toward the plight of the possessed young girl and her trau- 
matized mother. It’s a complaint that most viewers agree 
is completely unfounded. 

“My recollection," Blatty says, “is that reviews were at 
least 90 percent positive, the standout negatives being 
Kael, Judith Christ, and Time Magazine's Jay Cocks who, 
perhaps interestingly, had asked Billy Friedkin to con- 
sider his wife for the part of Chris MacNeil’s secretary. 
Billy did interview her but cast Kitty Winn." 

Although sequels to hit films were less standard than 
they are today, adding another chapter to The Exorcist 
was pretty much inevitable, and even by sequel stan- 
dards, 1977’s Exorcist II: The Heretic , which starred 
Linda Blair and Richard Burton but involved neither 
Friedkin nor Blatty (it was directed by Boorman), was 
a spectacular and costly bomb. 

Thirteen years would pass before Blatty would 
wade back in, as both writer and director of The 
Exorcist III. based on his own novel. Legion. To 



Critical reception of The Exorcist III ms positive. "The 
New York Timed Vincent Canby and several other critics 
thought it better than the original," Blatty says, a tad in- 
credulously, hastening to add that this was "a view that, 
of course, did please me but one which I most profoundly 
and definitely did not, and do not, share.” 

The only other film that Blatty has directed is 1980's 
The Ninth Configuration, based on his novel about an old 
castle converted into an asylum for soldiers (Jason Miller 
co-stars in it). Given the success of The Exorcist III, it 
begs the question: why didn't he get behind the camera 
again? Simply put, the offers just weren't there. 

“The only other time I have ever been offered a di- 
recting job was when I got a call from the makers of 
Pumpkinhead 4 he says. “They asked if I would 
be willing to direct it; start of photography was to 
be in six weeks. I didn’t do it, nor have I much con- 
fidence in how well I would do when directing 
somebody else’s screenplay." 

After The Exorcist III. another fifteen years would 
pass before the debacle known as Exorcist: The Be- 
ginning limped onto movie screens after a troubled 
production that saw director John Frankenheimer 
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Little Girl Green: Sharon shows Father Karras a message written on Regan s stomach, and 
(inset) a prop Linda Blair head used during the climax of the film. 
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THE LAST EXORCISM 

Starring Ashley Bell, Patrick Fabian and Louis Herthum 

Directed by Daniel Stamm 

Written by Huck Botko and Andrew Gurtand 

Lionsgate 

Anyone looking for Exorcist- style histrionics and 
head-spinning may be disappointed by The Last 
Exorcism, for it’s simply not that type of film. Es- 
chewing the supernatural pea soup-drenched ap- 
proach for a more earthly, psychological one, the 
film tells the tale of Reverend Cotton Marcus 
(Patrick Fabian), an evangelical preacher who no 
longer believes in God but will gladly perform ex- 
orcisms for a price. His guilt catches up with him 
and he decides to perform (wait for it. . .) one last 
exorcism, during which he will be followed by a film 
crew that will document his every sleight of hand. 
Though it’s Marcus' intent to prove that all exor- 
cisms are bunk (and dangerous to boot), he runs 
into real danger when he arrives at the Sweetzer 
farm, where sixteen-year-old Nell (Ashley Bell) has 
been acting oddly - you know, slaughtering the 
livestock and swearing. 

Unlike The Exorcist, there are no definite an- 
swers in The Last Exorcism, and the film will have 
you guessing right up to the end about Nell’s af- 
fliction - is she really possessed, or is she suffering 
some other very real trauma? Both possibilities are 
explored as Marcus’ faith vacillates and Nell’s story 
is revealed. It’s a smart psychological horror film, 
enhanced by Bell’s remarkable performance as the 
troubled girl. There’s no CGI or ghoulish makeup at 
play here; every dislo- 
cated shoulder and unnat- 
ural backbend owes to the 
actress’ extraordinary 
physicality. It keeps the 
movie grounded in an ex- 
tremely uncomfortable re- 
ality, which is far more 
disturbing than any com- 
puterized wall-crawling 
could hope to be. 

The Last Exorcism is a 
very strong, very frighten- 
ing film that’s unfortu- 
nately undermined by a 
shockingly derivative ending that asks more ques- 
tions than it answers. Sure, you’ll talk about the 
film long after it’s over, but is that on account of 
the philosophical questions that arise, or because 
of the numerous plot holes? The topic of man’s re- 
lationship with religion is in question, but also “Who 
unearthed this found footage? Why was there per- 
fectly timed, scary music in a ‘documentary?’ And 
that ending... it made no sense, right?" When all is 
said and done, your relationship with The Last Ex- 
orcism could easily go one way or the other - much 
like the story of Nell Sweetzer. 

STACIE PONDER 


abandon the project in pre-production due to health 
issues. Paul Schrader (director of Cat People, al- 
though probably best known as the screenwriter of 
Taxi Driver) stepped in and completed the prequel, 
only to have it rejected by studio Morgan Creek for 
not being gory enough. It was subsequently handed 
off to Renny Harlin (A Nightmare on Elm Street 4: 
The Dream Master. Deep Blue Sea) for re-shooting. 

The finished product was roundly trashed by crit- 
ics and Blatty is very much in agreement with that 
consensus, although quick to leap to the defence of 
long-time critical whipping boy Harlin. “I in no way 
blame Harlin. From past experience with Morgan 
Creek, I have very little doubt that the vile, disgrace- 
ful and embarrassingly ludicrous end sequence of 
his version was forced upon him.” 

Schrader's version, Dominion: Prequel to the 
Exorcist, was later released straight to video and, 
not surprisingly, fared somewhat better with fans 
and the press. In an interview with the Houston 
Chronicle, Blatty himself called it “a handsome, 
classy, elegant piece of work.” 

He is adamant, however, that his own in- 
volvement with any further Exorcist films is 
unequivocally over, and flatly states his wish 
that no one else attempts another sequel: “I 
pray the rosary every night that this never will 
happen, especially as sequel rights are in the 
hands of Morgan Creek." 

Blatty certainly doesn’t need another kick 
at the franchise, seeing as he's one of 
the busiest octogenarians in the 
entertainment industry. Al- 
though he never had another hit 
on par with The Exorcist- and 
complains that its success ba- 
sically destroyed his career 
as a comedy screenwriter - 
he remains prolific, with 
two novels published this 
year and more to come. One 
of them may even lead to him 
re-teaming with Friedkin. 

"Dimiter, a supernatural sus- 
pense thriller set mostly in 
Jerusalem, is a novel that’s 


been out and around since mid-March. Billy Fried- 
kin is eager to direct it as a film, which would be 
our one and only other teaming since The Exor- 
cist," says Blatty, who flat-out proclaims the book 
his best work to date. 

"Crazy will be in the bookstalls November 9." 
he adds. "[It’s] a total departure from demons and 
terror. Hard to describe it - let’s try Portrait of 
Jennie meets The Catcher in the Rye. It’s in the 
voice of a grammar school boy who meets a girl 
named Jane Bent, who disappears for years and 
then shows up again as a five-year-old in a Coney 
Island funhouse before disappearing yet again 
until the end of the narrator’s life when she ap- 
pears in a startling and heartwarming ending.” 

Don’t think Blatty has given up on the genre, 
though, or on The Exorcist entirely. 

He reveals, "One [upcoming project] is the 
‘novel of terror’ I’m currently working on for my 
publisher, Tom Doherty of Forge Books: a second 
is a stage version of The Exorcist that I commis- 
sioned the wonderful John Pielmeier [Agnes of 
God] to write that will open next year at The Alley 
Theatre in Houston before moving from there to 
Broadway." 

Thirty-seven years later and it seems that The 
Exorcist will always haunt Blatty in one way or an- 
other, but that’s okay with him. Though mindful that 
changing times and certain external influences may 
colour the way new generations of fans view this 
classic film, he’s gratified that the 
■„ final effect on most audiences re- 

mains largely unchanged. “For 
a time, after a million comedy 
riffs had been done by 
Richard Pryor - The bed... 
is on... my foot!’ -and on 
.Saturday Night Live, 
young teens would gig- 
gle at certain iconic 
scenes. Though by the 
end," he says with un- 
mistakable satisfaction, 
“the audience is deadly 
quiet and sometimes 
stunned." 9 
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“PARASOMNIA BEGINS 
WHERE YOUR NIGHTMARE ENDS 


■Wes Craven 


A surrealistic nightmare from 
William Malone, director of 
House on Haunted Hill 


“The best new horror film I’ve seen 
in the last decade, perhaps longer.” 

—UpcomingDiscs. com 
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M any a metalhead will no doubt vividly recall 

THE FIRST TIME THEY SET EYES ON AN IRON MAIDEN 
ALBUM COVER while entranced by the horror of a skele- 
tal, ALMOST MUMMIFIED LOOKING FIGURE STANDING ON A SODIOM LIGHT- 
WASHED BRITISH STREET ( IRON MAIDEN. 1980) OR THAT SAME WILD HAIRED 
GHOOL, GRINNING WHILE WIELDING A BLOODY AXE OVER A VICTIM GROPING 
FOR MERCY {KILLERS. 1981). YOU MAY NOT HAVE KNOWN YOO WERE STARING 
AT THE WORK OF BRITISH ILLOSTRATOR DEREK RIGGS A MAN WHOSE TAKE 


ON HEAVY METAL ARTWORK WAS AN ARRESTING, DOWNRIGHT FRIGHTENING 
COUNTERPOINT TO THE T6A HUMOUR SO PREVALENT IN MAINSTREAM ROCK IL- 
LUSTRATION OF THE DAY. THE PORTSMOUTH BORN ARTIST'S CHARACTER (WE'D 
LATER LEARN HE WAS NAMED "EDDIE THE HEAD ') WAS THE ANTITHESIS OF 
THATCHER S BRITAIN. AN AGE OF VICTORIAN VALDES (CLASS DIVISION. POVERTY 
AND CENSORSHIP). HORROR WAS SOMETHING THAT ABSOLUTELY HAPPENED 
ELSEWHERE. YET HERE IT WAS. THE BEAST LITERALLY ON THE DOORSTEP. THIS 
ART WAS PUNK, URBAN AND VERY ENGLISH. 


"Eddie started out as a punk but got adopted by the newly re-arising the cover and previously unreleased originals from the Iron Maiden 


metal world," Riggs explains. "The backgrounds [of the early album vault 

covers] are the places I lived at when I first moved to London; a railway in trt 

bridge in Finsbury Park ( Iron Maiden ) and a block of apartments in the I 

Finchley (Killerdi. There were whole areas that were completely 

rundown, boarded up and empty. Now it's full of yuppies, 4 

but back then it was desolate, trash blowing around in the 

streets, squatters in all the empty # ^ 


vaults - the book also has the self-taught artist revealing his techniques 
in traditional (and later digital) media, the meanings behind his work, 
the battles with his health that have often threatened his output, and 
his ruminations on the punk symbolism and D.I.Y. ideals that he 
fey x projected. 

jj) “I was in art college for about six weeks,” recounts the 52- 
1 year-old artist. "I got thrown out because I kept on telling 


houses. When I came home from * L tfiem 

work, I had to pass street after street > (yj 

waiting to be demolished. On an emotional ^ ** v f 

level, that's who we were, that's where j ]/,. / 

we lived. We were the wasted, the for- A wh 

gotten, the walking dead." ' T 

From this landscape of societal ^ ? \ 

ills came one of pop culture’s most * J* 7 

enduring heavy metal icons - a /at^N * fflbt 

story retraced by esteemed heavy y 


them that the course was shit and that they didn't know 


metal journalist Martin Popoff in his 2006 
full-colour art book on Eddie’s reclusive cre- 
ator called Run For Cover: The Art of 
Derek Riggs, recently reissued in soft- 
cover. Besides featuring approxi- 
mately 200 images - including Jr 
Riggs’ art before Iron Maiden, his 
work for other bands such as y 

Gamma Ray and Stratovar- T/ 
ius, a new Eddie painting on i 
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what they were talking about, so they asked me to leave. 
Then the course was shut down by the CNAA [The 
Council for National Academic Awards], who govern 
such things, because the course was shit and they 
^ didn't know what they were talking about. I 
- moved to London, made a portfolio and 

' started showing it around to art di- 

rectors. I was with an agency for 
a while but they didn’t really do 
much for me, so I ditched 
them and went around to 
^ 4 record companies myself. That 

Mf Jj \ was when I started getting some 
' Mr ' k work. If you want to do something 
like that, you don’t sit around and 
A * * ‘J ' wait for somebody's permission. Ac- 
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tually. if you ask people's permission they will just say ‘no - - 
so fuck 'em. I wanted to paint pictures, so I just did it." 

Lurking in his portfolio was a painting that would all but 
define Riggs' career. Spotted by the management of a fledg- 
ling heavy metal outfit from East London known as Iron 
Maiden. Riggs' ghoulish creation, Eddie (adapted from a bald 
illustration named Electric Matthew, which was tragically lost 
or destroyed at the printers in the late 70s) would become 
the most famous mascot in heavy metal after it appeared on 
the band's 1980 debut. Contracted to work for Iron Maiden 
for more than a decade. Riggs created all of the band’s best 
and most iconic covers, each rendered in obsessive detail 
using an astonishing diversity of media and styles, from the 
violent acrylic painting of Killers (1981) to the digitally ren- 
dered utopian future of Brave New World (2000), and carried 
over to all manner of T-shirts, silk flags, patches and other 
band-related merchandise. 

‘Well. I never really settled on a style." admits Riggs. "I 
don't really know why it shifts around the way it does. Some- 
times it looks hardcore horror' and other times it looks al- 
most cartoonish. Sometimes it's definitely because I don't 
have enough time to put the work in to make it look really 
good. Maybe I have a split personality and only one of us can 
paint." 

The artist's lack of adherence to one style is mirrored in 
the shape-shifting Eddie: over the years Riggs has re-imag- 
ined the character in a bewildering variety of guises, including 
the Phantom of the Opera, a lobotomized inmate, an Egyptian 
pharaoh and a killer cyborg. But as far as the band itself hav- 
ing a collective contribution to such imagery, it's certainly not 
as far reaching as many believe. 

"They had no input for the first two album covers." Riggs 
attests. "The third [ The Number of the Beast] and the singles 
were done only vaguely in the direction of the song titles. The 
fourth [Piece of Mind] was mostly [bassist and Iron Maiden 
founder] Steve Harris' idea. After that, it's a bit up for grabs. 
Sometimes the manager would chirp in with an idea. Most 
of the time I would ignore what he said and do what I wanted 
anyway." 

However, being the in-house illustrator for one of the most 
successful heavy metal acts in the world (according to iron- 


Eddie Unbound: i iron) top) Iron Maiden s mascot on the cover 
of The Number of the Beast album, as a mummy for a Pow- 
erslave tour T-slurl design, and (inset) battling the Devil on the 
cover of the " Run to the Hills " single. 




Skin And Bones: ( clockwise from top) Riggs ' full painting for the Somewhere in Time album, Eddie gives the finger in a Christmas 
card design , the cover for The Trooper, the troublesome “Twilight Zone " single art. and the cover of the band's self-titled debut. 


maiden.com, the band has sold more than 80 mil- 
lion albums worldwide) often meant challenging 
deadlines and projects pitched with precious little Hi 
notice. VA 

“[Work] got done to a stupidly tight deadline and it I 
went out the door." says Riggs. "I did have a partic- ■ 
ularly bad weekend with [Iron Maiden’s fourth single] p 
'Twilight Zone.' I had two days to get a cover done. 

The only stuff I had was CS1 0 line board - chalk- 
coated board made for line work - and it’s waterproof. 

So the paint was sliding around and wouldn’t dry. When 
it eventually did, the next brush stroke would take it off 
again. I ended up painting flat colours on it and airbrush- 
ing the tones on top of that. That's why it’s a bit crap!” 

It certainly explains why Riggs is unrepentant about 
moving with the times and introducing digital colour to 
his palette. 

“These days I work on a computer because it works 
better, and is less toxic. Paint is very poisonous 
stuff, you know," he says. “People think that be- 
cause it’s done with a computer anyone can do it 
with the press of a button. Well you can’t, try it. I 
never use things just as the computer renders them. 

I always post-process everything... .Technical purity 
is for assholes.” 

For nearly two decades. Maiden and Riggs seemed 
like a marriage made in heaven, but after endlessly 
re-envisioning one character against uncompromising 
deadlines, the strain between the artist and the metal 
mavens became apparent. In 2000, after a brief down- 
turn. a creative rebirth for the band seemed imminent. 

The twelfth studio album, Brave New World, which 
marked the return of long-time singer Bruce Dickinson 
(who left the band in 1993) and guitarist Adrian Smith 
(who left in 1 990), was initially slated to be called The 
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End Times Eddie: Riggs ' full painting for the cover of Live After Death (below) his initial concept for the Brave New World album, and (inset) the 
front cover of biographical art book Run For Cover 


Wicker Man (inspired by the classic British 
film of the same name) but long-standing 
creative differences eventually came to a 
head. 

“You see, everyone thinks they can de- 
sign a picture but they can’t," Riggs 
stresses. “Steve [Harris] said he wanted it 
really heavy, like the one in the movie.’ I 
came up with a series of three pictures of 
Eddie being like a cathedral and then being 
burnt. Then the manager said, 'Why not 
have one more picture of Eddie burnt like 
a giant matchstick in the cartoons.' He wanted a crowd of people dancing 
around it like the characters do in the movie. ... I was actually in the mid- 
dle of creating a bunch of figures to go around the fire, and to have some- 
one basically screaming at the end of your email twice a day really fucks 
with your concentration. I decided that I'd had enough and I wasn't going 
to work under those conditions anymore. ... The manager showed the 
picture - what there was of it - to the band [members], who decided they 
didn't like it much and they went off to use the city thing. I didn't work for 
Maiden for several years after that mess." 

All seemed lost, a legacy broken, but to the delight of the devout, Riggs 
returned last year to provide the art for Flight 666. a documentary on the 
record-breaking Somewhere Back in Time tour. Though Maiden's art since 
he left has been occasionally inspired, it's inevitably missing that Riggs 
magic. Some might even argue that if it weren't for Riggs' fusion of work- 
ing class edge, surrealism and comic wit (check out the reference to British 
horror film Psychomania tucked between the tombstones on the cover of 
Live After Death), Iron Maiden may not have become the monsters of rock 
they are today. 

Having been haunted by Eddie for 30 years now. does the artist ever 
double-take at his creation and see another monster staring back? 

"Frankenstein and his monster is me and Eddie.” Riggs says. "He will 
pursue me to my death in the Arctic." $ 


Run for Cover: The Art of Derek Riggs is available from derekriggs.com. 
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AN INTENSE NEW SCI-FI THRILLER 
FROM THE SPECIAL EFFECTS TEAM BEHIND 

ALIENS VS PREDATOR - REQUIEM 



When a storm strands a group of oil riggers 
miles offshore and far from rescue, they decide to 
proceed with work as usual until their drills accidentally 
unleash a monster that begins hunting the stranded team 
one by one. Now deep within the labyrinth of oil platform 
passageways, a group of roughnecks must find a way to 
destroy a monster that lives to kilL.or die trying. 
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1 . El Hijo del Santo 2. Show-and-tell i 
with "Leatherface". 3. Lifetime 
Achievement Award recipient 
David Cronenberg and presenter 
Ken Russell flanked by RM President 
Rodrigo Gudino and Editor-in-Chief 
Dave Alexander. 

4. William Forsythe. 

5. Heather Langenkamp. 


Photography by Ashlea Wessel. Matthew Marigold. Robert ‘Nix' Nixon and James Burrell 




6. The Unsettlers play the Night of the New Flesh party. 

7. RM's Marketing/Ad Manager Jody Infurnari with FoF co-ordinator 
David Daniloff and guest relations volunteer Dave Chambers. 

8. Rue Morgue Radio’s Stuart F. Andrews, Tomb Dragomir and Liisa 
Ladouceur sign autographs. 9. Dentata makes noise at the Shocktail Party. 
10. Lance Henriksen with RM’s Managing Editor Monica S. Kuebler, 

Art Director Gary Pullin and Associate Editor Trevor Tuminski. 




11. Lloyd Kaufman and friends at theTroma panel. 12. The Gore-met and 
Rodrigo Gudino flank RM Radio host Tomb Dragomir. 13. Lawrence Dane of Rituals 
fame with Dave Alexander. 14. Shelby and Fred Vogel at the Toe Tag FX workshop. 
15. Camille Keaton from the original I Spit On Your Grave. 16. Scream queen Melan- 
tha Blackthorne. 17. David Cronenberg discusses his career with Dave Alexander. 

18. RM financial controller Marco Pecota with FreakyNat Vegas. 19. El Hijo del Santo 
meets Corpusse. 20. Bill Moseley and Heather Langenkamp with The Birthday Mas- 
sacre's M. Falcore and Rodrigo Gudino. 21. FoF Assistant Co-ordinator Vee Bloom 
with RM’s Office Manager Jessa Sobczuk. 22. RM’s Graphic Designer 
Justin Erickson with Paige Reynolds. 

23. A fan poses in front of the RM booth. 

24. The Human Fly, winner of the 
midnite costume contest at the 
Night of the New Flesh party. 
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M a hen it comes to zombie console games, the 

IB B / left 4 DEAD SERIES MAY BOAST SOME OF THE 
■ M / MOST FRENETIC ROTTER SLAUGHTER ACTION OUT 
THERE, BUT DEAD RISING AND ITS NEW SEQUEL 

Dead Rising 2 offer up some of the most claustrophobic and unrelenting 
gamepiay, reminding us why traditional shamblers are still so damned scary. 
Simply put, if you’ve ever thought you could survive a zombie apocalypse 
because the undead are slow and stupid, this franchise will prove you un- 
equivocally wrong. After all, the danger of zombies comes neither from their 
brains nor brawn, but in their sheer numbers and endless unsatiated hunger. 
Kill one and another stumbles into its place almost immediately. 


But it wasn’t just this clever exploitation of the zombie threat 
that made the 2006 original so popular and noteworthy - it was 
the game's environment. Within the world of Dead Rising, players 
could pick up virtually any item and use it against the flesh- 
munchers. From musical instruments to power tools to mall 
benches, the selection of weaponry was impressive and seem- 
ingly endless - everything the game's shopping mall environment 
had to offer. 

Now, Dead Rising 2 (available for Xbox 360, PS3 and PC, from- 
Capcom) ups the ante, not only by moving the action out of a single 
locale to the city of Las Vegas, but by building on that much-lauded 
anything-goes arsenal concept 





B Moose On The Loose: Don a homed 
W, helmet In the Pounds of Flesh multi- 
v player challenge. 


“Our main focus was to stay true 
to the franchise but create a more ex- 
pansive world for our fans to play in," 
says Dead Rising 2 producer Shin- 
saku Ohara. “In Dead Rising 2, you 
have the wide open City of Sin - ‘For- 
tune City’ - as your playground. Al- 
though the idea of taking regular 
items and utilizing them as super 
zombie-killing weapons is the same 
as in the first game, we have taken it 
to a new level by introducing combo 
weapons. 

“Combo weapons make mas- 
sacring zombies even more enjoy- 
able,” he continues, “as two items 
and a roll of duct tape can create the 
ultimate undead killing machine. For 
instance, let's take two pretty stan- 
dard items: a garden rake and a car 
battery. On their own, pretty ineffec- 
tive, but once combined you have an 
electrified zombie prod.” 

If you think this sort of creative car- 
nage could only be borne from a 
genre buff, you’d be right The Japan- 
ese creator of Dead Rising, Keiji Ina- 
fune (who is an executive producer at 
Capcom and head of global R&D) is a 
huge horror film fan. And one who re- 
cently delved into moviemaking him- 
self when he directed Zombrex: Dead 
Rising Surt^a stand-alone narrative 
set in the Dead Rising universe. It fol- 
lows two brothers who attempt to 
find safe haven during a zombie out- 
break, but ultimately discover that 
some humans pose as big of a threat 
to their survival as the undead do. 
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(The webisodes can be viewed at deadris- 
ingsun.com and on Xbox Live). 

While Zombrex: Dead Rising Sun helps 
expand the overall universe of the franchise, 
there’s also a playable prologue available 
called Dead Rising 2: Case Zero (see sidebar 
review) that bridges a portion of the gap be- 
tween the original game and the sequel, and 
also introduces gamers to the series' new 
protagonist, Chuck Greene, and his daugh- 
ter Katey. 

Dead Rising stakes place five years after 
the incident depicted in the original and 
two years after Case Zero. Players take 
on the role of ex-motocross 
Greene, who has come to Las Vegas 
to compete in a humans vs. zombies 
live game show called Terror is Reality. 

He needs to win the big cash 
prize so he can pur- 
chase the Zombrex 
that his daughter re- 
quires everyday, or 
else she’ll suc- 
cumb to the in- 
fection. During 
the competi- 
tion, how- 


there’s another outbreak and Chuck is 
framed for unleashing thousands of flesh- 
eaters onto the streets of Fortune City. When 
gameplay begins, he has 72 hours to save 
both his daughter and his reputation. 

“The mission-style, or as we like to call it 
‘case-style’ gameplay, will still be preserved 
since there are time limits set for each mis- 
sion, but the wide open environment of For- 
tune City also allows you to have some fun 
sandbox play time,” explains Ohara. “Mis- 
sions include finding Zombrex for Katey, 
saving other survivors along the way and 
fighting a new slew of psychos as you 
try to clear your name and leam the 
truth [behind] the outbreak. The out- 
rageous backdrop of Sin City will have 
you running through brightly lit and 
randomly themed casinos, the Fortune 
City strip and the battlefield of 
Terror is Reality." 

As with the scope of 
the game, Dead Rising 2 
also expands upon the 
me- 
rtic- 

ularly notable ways. 
The first being the 
addition of online 
co-op play, 
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Play To Slay: One of Dead 
Rising 2's many detailed and 
deadly environments. 


Xbox 360 

Capcom 


Meet Chuck Greene and his preschooler 
Katey - they are about to become very im- 
portant to you. 

So begins Dead Rising 2: Case Zero, a 
downloadable prologue to Dead Rising 2, 
which introduces players to their new hero 
(Chuck), the drug Zombrex (which Katey 
must be given every twelve hours in order 
to survive) and combo weapons (such as 
the drill bucket - a power drill attached to 
a pail, which turns undead noggins to 
mulch when jammed over a zombie's 
head). It also serves as a deft refresher on 
gameplay, much of which has been re- 
tained from the first outing. 

Case Zero takes place in a small desert 
town over a twelve-hour period, during 
which you must find Katey her medicine, 
rescue survivors, reassemble a broken mo- 
torbike, fight off a crazed zombie hunter 
who wants your daughter for his collection 
and smash hundreds of shambling skin- 
bags into gore-soaked oblivion - all before 
the military arrives. And trust us, when we 
say gore-soaked, we mean gore-soaked - 
Chuck literally turns red from the grue 
splattered all over him. 

But while shredding, bifurcating and 
bashing zombies is intensely fun and 
more than a little cathartic, it's also what 
makes Case Zero so bloody tough. As 
with the other Dead Rising titles, players 
are on the clock here, so don't waste too 
much time mowing down rotters. 

Since it's likely to take all but the most 
savvy gamers a few playthroughs to find 
the necessary items and survivors, there’s 
plenty of entertainment value delivered 
here for a mere 400 Xbox Live Points. Bet- 
ter still, your progress from Case Zero 
(during which you can gain up to five lev- 
els) will be carried over into Dead Rising 2 
to offer you a bit of an early advantage. But 
regardless of whether you’re in it for the 
head start or simply to see what blood- 
soaked insanity Capcom has dug up for 
the sequel, you won't be disappointed. 

Things are about to get very, very 


in and out of your game, and opens the door for even more 
unique ways to bash, slash and burn the never-ending 
waves of rotters. 

“It provides a great opportunity for players to work together 
to take out the zombies," says Ohara. “For instance, one could 
use a lure item - one that emits sound or light - in order to 
get a pack of zombies together, while the other lets rip with a 
homemade flamethrower - super-soaker combined with a 
gas can. Naturally, we've kept the ability to change clothes 
and it only adds to the fun when you see Chuck roaming the 
streets of Fortune City wearing a romper suit [a.k.a. footed 
pajamas] while brandishing a chainsaw.” 

But chainsaws are likely to feel mundane and ordinary 
pretty quick, considering that Dead Rising 2s new modded 
weapons system allows gamers the opportunity to build cus- 
tomized killing devices for maximum carnage. After locating 
a maintenance room with a workbench, players can try to 
combine different weapons on their own (though not all com- 
binations work) or uncover combo cards during gameplay that 
reveal specific weapon formulas. Players can also use cash 
to buy arms from one of the city’s illegal pawn shops. 

Money is equally useful for obtaining Zombrex and can be 
converted into Prestige Points (PPs), which are used to level 
up Chuck’s stats. But the most efficient way to obtain Prestige 
Points is by decimating zombies with combo weapons, which 
gamer double PPs for each kill. Combo weapons aren't just 
for racking up the high scores, though, they’re also handy for 
ratcheting up the gore. 

“Dead Rising 2 takes blood spatter to a whole new level of 
gruesome,” Ohara boasts. “The combo weapons will keep 
fans very satisfied with combinations like the paddle saw, 
where you take a paddle and two chainsaws to create a death 
baton that leaves no zombie in your path unscathed. Another 
one of our favourites is the Exsanguinator, a com- 
bination of sharp blades and a vacuum 
cleaner that when used on your flesh- 
hungry foes creates zombie mulch before 
your very own eyes.” 

Of course, much of the challenge and 
fun - and occasional frustration - comes 
from the two elements developers inserted into 
the Dead Rising gams in order to keep players on 
edge at all times. Missions are timed; don’t get ti 
hung up on incidental mobs of zombies along the 
way or you’ll fail. And if you fail, don’t count on 
an auto-save, because there isn’t one. 


"Always having to race against the clock and a save sys- 
tem that doesn’t guarantee survival creates a sense of anxiety 
and dread in the player,” says Ohara. “The series is known 
for these two elements and it’s what makes Dead Rising a 
completely addictive and enthralling experience.” 

Aside from mission-based play, Dead Rising 2 also offers 
a selection of multi-player challenges - as seen on the 
game’s Terror is Reality TV show - where up to four gamers 
can compete to win cash that they can then use back in their 
individual story-based campaigns. 

“All these unique events consist of four players going up 
against each other in a gladiator-style arena Where the goal 
of each game is to kill as many zombies as possible,” explains 
Ohara. “In the super-satisfying Slicydes mini-game, you jump 
on a bike that has two chainsaws on each of the handlebars 
to compete in mowing down as many zombies as you can in 
a set time. While in Pounds of Flesh, you strap on a set of 
moose horns in order to tackle and throw zombies onto a sec- 
ond platform. The goal here is to have the most pounds of 
flesh ejected onto your platform - if you have the highest 
amount of flesh, you win!" 

With the change of locale and the new, even more carnage- 
friendly storyline, it’s highly unlikely that Dead Rising 2 will 
face the same criticism from horror fans that was levelled 
against the original (i.e. that Dead Rising, being set in a mall, 
pillaged a little too liberally from George A. Romero’s Dawn 
of the Dead). In fact, the clever updates to both the core game 
mechanics and the overall scope, as well as the new co-op 
and splatteriffic multi-player modes, should 
ensure the Dead Rising franchise re- 
mains a major player in the world 
of horror gaming. 
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ALLOWEEN WOULDN’T BE COMPLETE WITHOUT A GLOWING PUMPKIN ON THE FRONT PORCH, 
GLOWERING AT TRICK-OR-TREATERS, BUT DID YOU EVER WONDER HOW THIS RITUAL BEGAN? 


V I While the carving of gourds into ornately decorated lanterns dates 
• back thousands of years to Africa, the most widely held theory on the 
origin of the jack-o'-lantern is that it was derived from a popular Irish folk tale 
about a miserly blacksmith known as Stingy Jack. Though the story has undergone 
many permutations over the years, folklore has it that Jack was stumbling back 
from a pub one Hallow's Eve when he ran into the Devil himself. He agreed to make 
a bargain for his soul in exchange for one last drink before he went to Hades. Being 
a bit of a tightwad, Jack asked the Devil if he wouldn't mind picking up the tab. The 
- Devil agreed and transformed himself into a sixpence coin, with which Jack was to 
pay the bartender for his libations. Even though Jack was drunk, he still had his wits 
about him and quickly placed the coin in his pocket, which also contained a silver 
cross. The Devil, unable to change back into his fiendish form next to the religious 
artifact, then made a deal with Jack that if he let him out of the pocket, he would 
not return for his soul for another ten years. 

When Old Scratch came back a decade later, Jack would only agree to go with 
him if he was allowed to pluck an apple from a nearby tree, to eat along the way. 
The Devil conceded, and just as he climbed the tree to procure the fruit, Jack whipped 
out his pocketknifo and trapped the Devil again by carving a cross into the trunk of 
the tree. Outraged at being duped for a second time, the Devil agreed to never take 
Jack’s soul if he let him go. Jack complied, and the Devil relumed to hell alone. 

Years later. Jack died but wasn’t allowed into heaven due to his wicked ways. Nor 
was he allowed into hell because of the Devil's promise. Instead, he was damned to 
wander the darkness Ijetween the two realms. To light his way, the Devil tossed him 
an ember from hell’s eternal fires, which Jack placed in a hollowed-out turnip, cre- 
ating a lantern. 

Since then, Jack has roamed the darkness will) his lantern - a damned 
soul with no home. This fear of lost souls spawned the Irish Halloween 
custom of dressing in costumes lo frighten away spirits. The 
townsfolk would also leave offerings of frxKl outside their front 
doors and paint or carve faces onto turnips, imtatoes, beets 
and rutabagas, which were then placed in windows and 
doors in an etforl to scare oft Stingy Jack and any oilier 
shelter-seeking souls who came a knockin' on All Hal- 
low's Eve. 

Hollow Man: (/torn let I to right ) Jack-o -lanterns as 
' we know them today, an Irish jack-o'-lantern from the | 
early 20th century, and a still from It's the Great 
Pumpkin, Charlie Brown -v_ 


By the early 1 700s, the term jack-o’-lantern - or "Jack of the Lantern" in its orig- 
inal form - was commonly used in Ireland as a nickname for night watchmen with 
lanterns who patrolled the villages and farmlands in order to scare off predatory an- 
imals and poachers. But, it wasn’t until 1837 that the phrase “jack-o'-lantern” first 
appeared in American novelist Nathaniel Hawthorne's Twice-Told Tales, as an idiom 
for a carved vegetable lantern. 

In 1 845, the Great Potato Famine forced hundreds of thousands of poor Irish farm- 
ers to emigrate to North America. Not surprisingly, they brought over their customs 
and superstitions, including the jack-o’-lantem. North America's large orange gourds 
were easier to hollow out and proved ideal for carving. As populations migrated to 
the cities, they took the art of pumpkin carving with them. 

Jack-o'-lanterns were slowly becoming a Halloween tradition but, strangely 
enough, it took an animated television special, It's the Great Pumpkin. Charlie Brown, 
based on Charles M. Schulz's famous comic strip Peanuts, to fully entrench them in 
the mind of the North American public as the symbol of the season. The special be- 
came an instant classic after it aired in 1966, and solidified the place of the jack-o'- 
lantern as an essential part of Halloween. 

These days, pumpkins are a profitable crop in North America. A recent History 
Channel program on Halloween reported that American farmers grow approximately 
680 million kilograms of pumpkins each year, while a 2004 Canadian governmental 
farming report stated that, in Canada alone, pumpkins have become the fastest 
growing crop in the country, worth more than $22 million per annual harvest. Also 
worth noting, 92 percent of all pumpkins are used for decoration (the rest are 
canned). Pumpkin carving contests ar,e now standard, retail chain stores sell stencil 
kits and even famous homemaker Martha Stewart sells jack-o’-lantern templates. 
From silent sentinel to ward off evil, to party favour, the jack-o'-lantem 
remains the ghoulish face that lights up the night with a flickering 
glow and a wicked grin. $ 
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“THIS SPOOKY LITTLE GEM IS ONE OF THE BEST 
MADE-FOR-TELEVISION HORROR FILMS EVER ...” 

- DONALD GUARISCO, AMG REVIEW 
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THIS HALLOWEEN^^^^ffiTJA^EINVENTS THE 


DARK AUDIO DRAMA FOR THE DIGITAL AGE. 


b JASON PICHONSKY ittoubuu GARY PULLIN 


J HEY CALL IT “OLD TIME” RADIO FOR A REASON, BUT THAT DOESN’T MEAN IT’S ONLY A THING OF THE PAST - especially for fans 
of atmospheric terror tales. The new horror anthology podcast Tales From Beyond the Pale, inspired by the radio shows of yore, is set to launch on Halloween, 
at talesfrombeyondthepale.com, and promises to unsettle with a nine-episode season of auditory anguish. 

To do their bidding, director/Glass Eye Pix founder Larry Fessenden (The Last Wintet), the show's host, and fellow director Glenn McQuaid (/ Sell the 
Dead) have assembled a menagerie of genre filmmakers to craft the 30-minute episodes. That list includes fellow Glass Eye Pix members Ti West (House of the 
Devil) and Graham Reznick (/ Can See Yod). and indie horror directors J.T. Petty (The Burrowers), Ashley Thorpe (The Hairy HandS). Paul Solet (Grace), Jeff Buhler 
(Insanitarium) and Joe Maggio (Bitter Feast). 

Rue Morgue talks to Fessenden and McQuaid about the challenges for filmic storytellers leaving their visual tricks at the door. 


Why this particular format? 

Glenn McQuaid: Larry and I were driving up to Woodstock to the set of Jim Mickel’s 
new movie Stake Land and to pass the hours on the drive we were listening to a 
Boris Karloff radio’ show [Inner Sanctum Mysteries' “The Tell-Tale Heart”]. I was 
just really soaking up the atmosphere of it. 


have so many great filmmakers around, and we can’t always afford to shoot their 
movies but maybe we could do radio. That was the idea: take visual artists who 
are great storytellers and ignite some enthusiasm in them to tell their stories just 
with sound. 


■Larry Fessenden: It was a misty day: the sun was descending on the horizon. 
Glenn and I just looked at each other and said how much we 
enjoyed radio and how we listened to it as kids, even though 
we were children of the 70s. and we said we’ve got to do 
this. Very shortly thereafter I called Glenn and said wt 



Who came up with the title Tales From Beyond the Pale, and where does 
it come from ? 

GM: I did. [laughs] It’s a title I’ve ‘been playing around with for 
a' couple of years. It’s of “olde," the tale. [The Pale is 
also] a very old name for Dublin, where I’m from. . 











Pale Writers: Glass Eye Pix founder Larry Fessenden (left), and filmmaker Glenn 
McGuaid, creators of Tales From Beyond the Pale. 


LF: The “pale" is an old term for stake; ironically, that’s where the word "impale” 
comes from. In the old days, you’d build a fence around your little village and 
anything outside of the pale was unknown and not to be trusted. So we thought 
it was a fun sort of throwback to an old school phrase and just exactly what we 
want to say. 


Any particular series that directly inspired this one? 

LF: When I was little, before VHS or DVD, I would audio record movies onto cassette, 
and that’s how I experienced the pleasure of revisiting movies that I liked. Whether 
they were [James] Cagney films or the old Universal Horror films, I snuck a recorder 
into the theatre and I used to think I was breaking all manner of laws and I would be 
strung up if they ever caught me. But, as a result I used to listen to movies over and 
over and I have such a sense of the rhythm of how each sound effect bleeds into a bit 
of dialogue, which leads into a music cue. I really do love the audio experience. 


GM: It's also just going back to my childhood when I grew up in Ireland. Roald Dahl 
had a television show called Tales of the Unexpected and there were a bunch of an- 
thology horror shows on when I was a kid that I was enamoured with. 


You've assembled quite a list of talent for the series. What’s the appeal for 
them? 

LF: We're all labouring to find funding for our next projects, we’re labouring to deal 
with the studio’s dismissal of something that may be too dark, too peculiar, too much 
CGI required, too big a budget. Every filmmaker seemed excited just to get an assign- 
ment. It’s not just speculation; we basically said, send us the script and we’re going 
to do it. It’s really been a fun community experience. Paul Solet, for example - he sent 
us his piece and had a beautiful-looking book, obviously as a pitch for a movie, that 
he just felt was rejected here and there. So he said, “What a great opportunity 
to realize this story." 


Larry, as the host, are you modelling yourself after anyone in particular - 
a real person, such as Arch Oboler, or fictional character, such as the old 
geezer from The Hermit’s Cave? 

LF: We had lots of ideas, obviously, but we just felt that me doing it was the 
most flexible. It will be an enhanced version of myself. I think what we're going 
to play is that we’re receiving these submissions from the filmmakers. There’s 
a sort of pleasure in talking about all the [storytelling] formats that have existed 
over the years. Obviously there are letters but then there’s 8-tracks, CDs, fax 
transmissions. I think that we’re going to try to play with that because we’re 
very aware that we’re doing a sort of radio-style format in a digital age. 


Can you give us a sense of the show’s flavour? 

LF: What’s lovely is that there is no set agenda at all. My own little story is in 
the realm of a ghost story - an Algernon Blackwood reminiscence, with the 
tone of To Kill a Mockingbird. I think we just want to give that short story jolt 
that you get where you just feel unsettled by the end. I don’t think we’re here 
to terrify. We're here to unsettle. 





THREE OTHER HORROR 
PODCASTS TO KEEP 
YOU UP AT NIGHT 

fyuwAuMt d ih 

POD PEOPLE 

by. JASON PICHONSKY 

THE FREQUENCY OF FEAR 

In 2007. blogger W. Ralph Wallers created a pod- 
cast called The Frequency ol Fear in order to share 
his public domain OTR (Old Time Radio) collection. 
He quickly introduced comedic wraparound adven- 
tures featuring his pseudonym Zombie Astronaut 
and a cast of colourful characters, including mad 
scientist Doctor Despicable, the eccentric Dr. Wil 
heim Von Martinez, and crusty pirate Captain 
Ronemarrow. Since then, the tales and characters 
have grown into a hilarious yet reverent genre par 
ody of all things horrific. TFoF recently began 
breaking up the OTR and their original mini stories 
into separate weekly podcasts, while adding a 
spin-off series, Streets of Staccato. Aptly campy. 
TFOFis funnier than the average vaudevillian mon- 
ster team-up. 

WORMWOOD: 

A SERIALIZED MYSTERY 

Set in Wormwood. California, this serialized pod- 
cast features a Blue Velvet-e sque town with a 
Lovecraft bent. Occult detective Dr. Xander Crowe, 
his mystically powered “Hand of Glory" and his as- 
sistant Spairow act as our gateway to a commu- 
nity overrun by ghosts, werewolves, the villainous 
Muddy Man and the powerful yet mysterious “ob- 
ject ol Wormwood." Packaged as twenty 30- 
minute episodes per season, Wormwoods thud 
and final season deviates from its previous format 
somewhat in favour of one-off stories about the 
series' pivotal characters (each written in the 
pulpy, fantastical style of genre authors such as 
Robert E. Howard and Richard Matheson) before 
concluding the story arc. 

WE RE ALIVE: 

A SURVIVOR'S STORY 

We re Alive otters little that is new to zombie apoc- 
alypse fiction. But it does boast solid voice acting 
and top-notch audio production values as it follows 
the efforts of a disparate group of survivors hiding 
from the undead outbreak in a fortified LA high-rise. 
Building on familiar characters - e.g. the shell- 
shocked soldier and the civilian trying to leam sur- 
vival skills - this podcast's first 36-episode season 
affords the time to get inside the survivors' emo- 
tional states and explore that central apocalypse 
question: if civilization were to end. how would we 
survive? Now in season two. the group has been 
displaced from its stronghold by a tribe of former 
penitentiary inmates, and the zombies are seem- 
ingly more intelligent than they appear... 


GM: Ashley Thorpe, who’s a 
British writer and director, has 
written a piece based on sev- 
eral [local] myths. His piece is 
called The Demon Huntsman 
and it deals with a phantom 
horseman and phantom dogs 
roaming the moors. Paul Solet 
has written a very disturbing 
contemporary horror piece in- 
volving plastic surgery. J.T. 
[Petty]’s story is called Johnny 
Boy. The tagline that he sent to ■ 
me was “terror on the baby 
monitor" - it’s pretty grue- 
some, inspired by his newborn. 
Joe Maggio's is called Man on 
a Ledge ; It starts off where a 
man is about to jump twenty 
stories to his death and we 
hear his story. It's almost like 
a puzzle box unfolding over 
time; it changes your perspec- 
tive of what's really happen- 
ing. - We have a very wide 
range of sensibilities on the 
show so each episode is going 
to be something very different. 


Will the episodes be pro- 
duced in a manner faithful to 
Old-Time Radio or will the 
production be incorporating 
newer techniques? 

LF: We will be full stereo, that's part of our excitement. 

I would like to believe we’re going to bring more than 
the occasional footsteps and creak of a door. We’re 
really going to embrace this opportunity to bring the 
audience into our worlds. The idea is that everybody 
brings whatever level of enthusiasm, whatever con- 
nections they have to this project. Some of the film- 
makers really want to explore the idea of on-site 
recording and I encourage that. Yes, it’s radio and we 
have obligations to tell our stories [in ways] that make 
sense audio-wise. [But] we’re all versed in how to go 
out on location to make a movie, so I think there’s 
some excitement there, and it may have a creative 
sense of spontaneity we haven’t come to expect from 
the radio experience. 

GM: I think it’s going to be very personal because 
a lot of the scripts I read - 1 think I’ve read ten of 
them now - they are all quite different. What’s in- 
teresting about it is that each collaborator is bring- 
ing to the plate what they find interesting about the 
challenge. When I figured out that this was actually 
going ahead, I was delighted to get back into my 
story Trawler, because it’s dripping with atmos- 
phere and I wanted to have sound become a char- 
acter in the piece. And I’m not just talking about 
background sound. There’s going to be recurring 
audio motifs that, by the end of the piece, will mean 
something to the characters and the audience. It's 
almost like painting a picture in a way, just with 
sounds. 

Why do you think there’s an audience for audi- 
tory storytelling, with the radio play being very 



much a thing of the past? 

LF: Everybody you see on the subway in New York 
City is connected to their iPods; they're probably 
listening to music, but they may be listening to pod- 
casts, and if not that, then why not a half-hour radio 
show? We don’t set out with two years of market 
research, that’s not how we’ve done our projects, 
but there's an intuition there and a sense of looking 
around at what other people are doing and enjoy- 
ing, and we feel there is a market. 

GM: Basically, people that are just into hearing a 
good story and I think there’s a pretty big market 
out there for that. 

Let’s talk about the website, because although 
* this is an auditory medium, there will be a Vi- 
sual representation for each tale. 

GM: It's something I know that I would jump at [as 
a fan]. On top of that, we’re working with Gary 
Pullin. I've been a fan of Gary’s artwork ever since 
I knew about Rue Morgue many ytfars ago, so there 
will be some tactile elements to the show whether 
it’s T-shirts or postcards and so on. It won't just end 
with digital files. 

Can we expect more seasons of Tales From Be- 
yond the Paid! 

LF: Our ambition is to keep doing this. We’ve talked 
to some real players in the industry who just think 
it's a fun idea, and that’s the thing... to keep it fun. 
If it gets bogged down with the business side, it 
may all dry up and this will be a great effort and 
that will be it. 9 
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Coffin Couches 

Coffin Couches are made of 18 
gauge steel caskets, recycled 
from local mortuaries 
and transformed into unique 
one-of-a-kind couches for 
your home, office, bar, 
recreation room 
or dungeon. 

Each couch is customer 
designed and takes 
approximately 4 weeks 
to produce 
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FILM + DVD + REISSUES 


EAT. PREY. LOVE. 


PIRANHA 3D 

Starring Steven R. McQueen, Elisabeth Shue 

and Jerry O'Connell 

Directed by Alexandre Aja 

Written by Pete Goldfinger and Josh Stolberg 

Dimension 

A lot of stuff gets chewed up in Piranha 3D - 
skin, muscle, eyes, a penis, even Richard god- 
• damn Dreyfuss! - but mainly 
any pretense that this movie 
should be taken too seriously. 

The plot for Alexandre Aja’s 
version may be different from 
Joe Dante’s (Roger Corman- 
produced) 1978 original, but 
Piranha 201 0 sticks to the for- 
mula that made the original so 
much fun: blood, babes and 
boating mishaps. 

At the centre of the action is 
Jake Forester (Steven R. Mc- 
Queen, Steve McQueen’s 
grandson), a gawky teen living 
on Victoria Lake, the spring 
break party destination for tens 
of thousands of hormonal, keg-sucking shit- 
heads. His mom, Julie (Elisabeth Shue), is the 


local sheriff, who, along with her deputies (in- 
cluding one played by Ving Rhames) has to deal 
with not only the annual influx of partiers, but 
also a tremor that has cracked open the bottom 
of the lake, connecting it to a subterranean lake 
below that’s teeming with ravenous prehistoric 
piranha (in a nod to Jaws, Dreyfuss cameos as 
the first casualty). We learn this from both Mr. 
Goodman (a gleefully over-the-top Christopher 
Lloyd) and some ill-fated scientists exploring the 
underwater rift. As the piranha start preying on 
the humans, Jake shirks his 
babysitting duties to act as 
a guide on a Girls Gone 
Wild-style boat trip, headed 
up by lothario Derrick Jones 
(Jerry O’Connell at his most 
hilariously dickish). Mondo 
mammary-enhanced may- 
hem ensues. 

Or rather, it dominates. 
Screenwriters Pete Goldfin- 
ger and Josh Stolberg fully 
understand that their script 
is a delivery system for gore 
gags and softcore nudity, so 
they roll with the joke. The 
campy tone allows Aja and 
his effects team (the mighty KNB) to go for broke 
in the gore department, with a flood of fake 


blood, all manner of torn latex torsos and evis- 
cerated limbs, plus some unexpected trauma in- 
volving boat motors that’ll have you howling. 

Aja lets us in on the joke, and it’s a great one, 
right down to the post-kill implants floating in 
the lake like jellyfish. Who cares if we’re told 
that the fish have survived millions of years 
through cannibalism(!?), that Shue can emerge 
from a lake with a dry shirt, that Derrick’s cam- 
eraman simply disappears from the movie (ap- 
parently there was no budget for his death 
scene!), or even that the 3-D is inconsistent. 

The technology may be new, but Piranha 3D 
is done in the spirit of a ’70s Corman film. The 
biggest blast of summer 201 0 knows just where 
to sink its teeth. 

DAVE ALEXANDER 


REPOSSESSED 


NIGHT OF THE DEMONS 

Starring Shannon Elizabeth, Edward Furlong 

and Monica Keena 

Directed by Adam Gierasch * 

Written by Adam Gierasch and Jace Anderson 
El 

It wasn’t entirely unexpected when this Night 
of the Demons remake was announced. Virtually 
every potable horror property from the '80s 
seems to have been scooped up by producers 
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looking to capitalize on anything with a recog- 
nizable title. And it's not like the 1988 original, 
which spawned two so-so 
sequels, is part of horror’s 
holy canon; it’s a goofy 
boobs and blood fest which 
is wholly of its time. Updat- 
ing it didn’t seem like such 
a bad idea. 

Except Night of the 
Demons is pretty much the 
defining goofy boobs and 
blood fest of the ’80s, and 
it inspired dozens of inferior 
imitators that could never 
match the original’s black 
humour, sexy energy and 
willingness to dispense 
with good taste. So remaking it suddenly pres- 
ents a greater challenge than might first appear. 

Kudos then to director Adam Gierasch ( Au - 
topsfl and his writing partner Jace Anderson 
(Dario Argento’s Mother of Tears, Tobe Hooper’s 
Toolbox Murders remake) for at least attempting 
to add a little meat to what is essentially a pop- 
corn flick, even if they ultimately fail. They use 
the original’s basic set-up - pretty outsider An- 
gela (American Pie's Shannon Elizabeth) throws 
a Halloween party at a haunted house where she 
and most of her guests end up possessed by 
demons - and run with it, explaining the 
demons’ origins in black and white flashbacks 
(that are more stagey than scary), making the 
party a set piece unto itself, and upping the 
stakes (the demons will possess all humanity if 
they escape). 


Elizabeth, as the ringleader of the evening's 
demonic fun, is considerably less menacing and 
playful than the original’s Mimi 
Kinkade; also, at 37, she's a tad 
old to be playing college-age 
girls, although she looks great. 
Aging less gracefully is Edward 
Furlong (Terminator 2: Judgment 
Dafl whose reported alcoholism 
is evident by his extreme puffi- 
ness. But he was born to play 
Colin, a shifty drug dealer with all 
the best lines. 

Old-school Demons fans will 
appreciate nods to the ’88 film: 
veteran scream queen Linnea 
Quigley has a “cheeky” cameo, 
and the or lipstick-in-the-boob 
gag gets an under-the-skirt reinvention. But 
these only serve to remind us that there’s simply 
no substitute for the original. 

SEAN PLUMMER 


HUimr FOR A DIRTir 


BURIED 

Starring Ryan Reynolds, Robert Paterson 
and Jos6 Luis Garcia Perez 
Directed by Rodrigo Cortes 
Written by Chris Sparling 
Lionsgate 

The brave poster campaign behind Buried - 
one, a riff on Saul Bass’ labyrinthine design for 
Alfred Hitchcock’s Vertigo and another, a com- 
pletely black one-sheet save for star Ryan 


NIGHT 


DEMONS 
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Reynolds encased in a small rectangle of light 
near the bottom of the page - was the first sign 
that this film might be the antithesis of the Hol- 
lywood summer popcorn movie. 

Buried begins with a couple of minutes of 
utter darkness, then Paul Conroy (Reynolds) 
comes to and flicks open his Zippo to discover 
he’s been buried alive in an old wooden coffin. 
The claustrophobia is palpable but after an un- 
derstandable amount of freaking the fuck out, 
Conroy composes himself and realizes there’s 
a cellphone, a pencil, a flask of whisky and an 
unreliable flashlight in there with him. Through 
a couple of calls he manages to make, we learn 
he’s an American civilian truck driver who’d 
been contracted to work in Iraq, that his convoy 
was ambushed by insurgents or terrorists, and 
that he has no idea how or where he came to 
be put into the ground. 

Amid much panting, hyperventilating and oc- 
casional bouts of 
blackness, Conroy 
calls one of the num- 
bers stored in the 
phone and a scary 
voice on the other 
end informs him he’ll 
need to secure $5 
million by 9 p.m. that 
night from the Amer- 
ican embassy, or he 
will die. Frantic calls 
to the FBI and his employer follow as Conroy 
tries desperately to be found while his waning 
cell battery, bureaucratic red tape, a decreasing 
air supply and eventually, sand pouring in after 
a breach threaten his ability to remain in control 
and rational. 

So minimalist it makes Open Water, Cast 
Away or Hitchcock’s Rope look like lavish pro- 
ductions, Buried is essentially the coffin scene 
from Kill Bill 2 extrapolated into a feature, a de- 
cidedly risky move for a mainstream release. 
But the bet pays off in, uh, spades because 
Reynolds - who’s basically the only actor on- 
screen - tones down his usual sarcastic every- 
man approach enough that we not only care 
about him, we’re right there with him in his har- 
rowing race against time. Burieds exchange of 
explosions and gore for stark, smart storytelling 
is altogether bold, dark and suffocating. 

TREVOR TUMINSKI 



SAVININESS IS NEXT 
TO GODLINESS 

SEA OF DUST 

Starring Tom Savini, Troy Holland and Ingrid Pitt 
Written and directed by Scott Bunt 
Cinema Epoch 

Several British period fright flicks feature re- 
ligious zealotry (Witchfinder General and The 
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"THE BEST SLASHER SINCE 
THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE GENRE' 


Parrish Randall. HorrorMovieFans.com 


THE FUNNEST SLASHER 
OF THIS DECADE!” 


Andrew Rose. Texas Bloodbath Film Festival 


STARRING 

BRANDON SMITH 

(JEEPERS CREEPERS, NO COUNTRY FOR OLD MFN) 

JULIN 

(THE FINAL, BOGEY CREEK, SWEATSHOP ) 


WRITTEN AND DIRECTED BY 

KERRY BEYER 


At cheerleader camp, no one can hear you SCREAM! 
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Shot over the course of several years, this 
documentary provides a behind-the-scenes 
peek at the Legion of Terror theatre troupe, 
which is comprised of the Cleveland-based 
actors and makeup artists behind an extravagant, long-running 
haunted attraction called Bloodview Haunted House. Meeting the 
Legion personalities that got their Halloween kicks from panicking 
patrons over the last 25 years, it’s no surprise that the troupe is 
primarily made up of eclectic, amateur performers who say scaring 
people relieves their tensions. There’s no denying that the collective 
puts on a fantastic spookshow, with the actors explaining how they 
developed a repertoire of bloodthirsty characters, but the context 
is missing; Director D.H. Greathouse, also a member of the troupe, 
doesn’t offer any history of haunted house attractions and skirts 
around the Legion’s own fractured story - for instance, it’s never 
fully explained why several senior members left the group and the 
founder eventually resigned. As a result, Legion of Tenons fun but 
sometimes frustrating. More for the Cleveland horror crowd than 
anyone looking for insight into the fright-making biz. 

PAUL CORUPE 


Duane P. Craig 

myspace.com/gnonieguy3 


Contemporary silent horror films probably 
shouldn’t be made. Occasionally they work, 
such as E. Elias Merhige’s brilliant Begotten 
- which created a strange hybrid between 
contemporary art and early 20th-century 
pulp - but most play out like failed film school 
experiments. Set in present day, Cruel revolves around a ludicrous 
conspiracy and scandal, which leads to characters (the group of 
twentysomethings behind the film) chasing each other and starting 
gunfights. The main character is mute - justifying the silent film style 
in theory - but expository dialogue and scenes featuring gunfights, 
dime-store gore and laptops feel completely out of place. The DVD 
box promises Cruel \n\W prove that “suspense is still key to a horror 
movie’s success," which translates into every character moving as 
slowly as possible while constantly peeking around comers. Though 
the filmmakers were clearly passionate and ambitious about the 
project and deserve some respect, it's a shame their movie is too 
dull and misconceived to be appreciated. 



Devils for starters), but Sea of Dust may be the most mind-bending one yet. 
Literally! 

When the village of Heidelberg falls prey to a strange plague that causes 
victims’ heads to explode, Stefan Christoph (Troy Holland), a young physi- 
cian-in-training is dispatched to discover the infection’s source. The problem 
is, these Scanners-like cranial eruptions aren’t being caused by any run-of- 
the mill Black Plague - they’re the doings of a caped supernatural entity 
named Prester John (Tom Savini). A once-imaginary spokesman for Christian 
virtues around the world, the mythical Preston was created by the Church to 
justify blood spilled during the Crusades. Sev- 
eral centuries later, Prester has been trans- 
formed from mere myth to actual being, and 
has returned to show non-believers the way 
to salvation. When Stefan discovers Prester is 
possessing people so he can turn them into 
soldiers for his “holy” armies, he enlists the 
help of his professor mentor, a local doctor 
and a peasant girl to foil the entity’s nefarious 
plans. 

Helmed by first-time director Scott Bunt, 

Sea of Dust was completed in 2008 but has 
only been released now. Going with a retro 
look similar to classic ’60s Hammer and AIP 
films, the movie even features former Ham- 
mer goddess Ingrid Pitt in a small role. But that’s where the similarities end, 
as Bunt delves into such themes as existentialism, alternate realties and re- 
ligious ideologies - and includes over-the-top gore gags (a head-stabbing by 
crucifix), broad slapstick humour and trippy elements, such as a harpy that 
pisses on tortured victims. In fact, it’s the abundance of ideas that weighs 
down the film. Bunt crams so many concepts into Sea of Dust that it’s unclear 
whether it’s a meditation on the injustices of organized religion, a Peter Jack- 
son gore-comedy or a Euro art film. Acting-wise, Pitt is a joy to- watch, while 
Savini hams it up more than usual. An interesting idea that suffers from a 
somewhat muddled execution, Sea of Dust is for lovers of truly eclectic fare. 

JAMES BURRELL 

WLijEAT HEART 



DORIAN GRAY 

Starring Ben Barnes. Colin Firth and Ben Chaplin 

Directed by Oliver Parker 

Written by Toby Finlay and Oscar Wilde 

El 


First published in 1890, Oscar 
Wilde’s The Picture of Dorian Gray 
has been the subject of numerous 
stage, film and television adapta- 
tions. Both a morality tale with Faus- 
tian overtones and a commentary on 
the hypocrisies of those same Victo- 
rian-era morals, it tells the story of a 
young, handsome man who, upon 
viewing a just-completed painting of 
himself, remarks that he’d be willing 
to give up his soul if he could remain 
forever youthful while his portrait 
ages instead. Needless to say, his 
wish is granted and, upon entering 
into a life of debauchery and murder, 
his foul deeds appear as blemishes 
upon the painting - until, ultimately, the portrait becomes absolutely hideous. 

In this latest take on the story, Ben Barnes (The Chronicles of Narnia: 
Prince Caspian) stars as the titular character with Colin Firth (Pride and Prej- 
udice) as his mentor, the seemingly worldly Lord Henry Wotton. Barnes gives 
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an acceptable performance that requires him to 
begin as a wide-eyed youth whose unchanging 
appearance will later mask the actions of an 
evil, self-gratifying monster. But it is Firth who 
really shines as the cynical, contemptuous aris- 
tocrat who holds dangerous sway over the im- 
pressionable Dorian and sets him on the 
irreversible road to corruption. 

A far cry from the subtle implicitness of pre- 
vious versions, director Oliver Parker’s film de- 
picts Dorian’s hedonistic lifestyle in explicit 
detail - accentuating his numerous carnal es- 
capades and drug-addled excesses with ample 
nudity and sex. The film doesn’t shy away from 
exploring the homoerotic elements in Wilde’s 
story either, with Dorian offering himself at one 
point to Basil Hallward (Ben Chaplin), the artist 
who painted his portrait. The movie’s murder 
and death scenes, although sparse, are fairly 
gory - one poor character, for example, is sliced 
up with a shard from a broken mirror, dismem- 
bered and housed in a suitcase. 

While relatively faithful to Wilde’s work, this 
slickly produced British offering does make a 
few alterations, which may upset purists: 
namely, advancing some of the story to the early 
20th century and introducing a daughter for 
Lord Henry. Though far from a perfect adapta- 
tion of Wilde’s classic (the 1945 version main- 


tains that honour), this envisioning boasts suf- 
ficient entertainment value to make it worth a 
view. 

JAMES BURRELL 

'“COT The' 'CRAPULENCE i 

DARK AND STORMY NIGHT 

Starring Jim Beaver, Jennifer Blaire and Larry Blamire 
Written and directed by Larry Blamire 

THE LOST SKELETON RETURNS AGAIN 

Starring Fay Masterson, Frank Dietz and Brian Howe 
Written and directed by Larry Blamire 
Shout! Factory 

Enthusiastic director Larry 
Blamire delighted many classic B- 
movie buffs with his 2001 parody 
The Lost Skeleton of Cadavra. Now, 
he’s back with Dark and Stormy 
Night and The Lost Skeleton Re- 
turns Again, two efforts that ladle 
on thick helpings of musty genre 
cliches but maintain a broadly hu- 
morous approach that will appeal 
to less cinema-sawy viewers. 

Dark and Stormy Night is the 
more enjoyable entry, a satire of 
Old Dark House mysteries such as The Cat and 


the Canary and The Bat, as scheming relatives 
attending a will reading at a stately manor are 
bumped off one-by-one each time the lights go 
out. Inhabiting the house’s many secret pas- 
sages are not one but two hooded criminal mas- 
terminds, a crazy relative who breaks out of her 
locked room in the attic (Susan McConnell), a 
gorilla (played by Bob Burns, ’natch) and a clock 
that strikes thir- 
teen. 

While Dark and 
Stormy Night milks 
every hackneyed 
horror archetype, 

Blamire's sequel to 
The Lost Skeleton 
of Cadavra ran- 
sacks everything 
from jungle pic- 
tures to dinosaur 
fantasy romps as 
all-American he- 
roes, enemy agents and aliens race to find a 
rare South American rock - while being be- 
sieged by native tribes and monsters! And, of 
course, the sass-mouthed telepathic skull is 
back, still looking for the rest of his skeletal re- 
mains. 

While Blamire’s films easily outpace similar 
indie fare, I still have a bone to pick with Dark 
and Stormy Night and The Lost Skeleton Re- 
turns Again. Both films feel unashamedly 
bloated - from the runtimes (93 mins, and 91 
mins., respectively) to the needlessly convoluted 
plots and even the ridicu- 
lous number of lead roles 
(about twelve apiece, each 
meant to satirize different 
stock characters). Worse, 
the actors endlessly mug 
for the camera like com- 
munity theatre veterans, 
even spoiling running 
jokes with their overenthu- 
siastic delivery. 

Though Blamire’s films 
are otherwise pretty faith- 
ful to their inspirations, right 
down to awkward dialogue 
and potted fern “forests,” the poverty row’s 
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SPECTRE SPLINTER UNIT 


GHOST HUNTERS INTERNATIONAL 

Starring Robb Demarest, Andy Andrews and Barry Fitzgerald 
Syfy 

Overwhelmed by fascinating 
reports of ghosts from around 
the globe, Grant Wilson and 
Jason Hawes, founders of The 
Atlantic Paranormal Society 
(TAPS) and stars of the original 
Ghost Hunters, dispatch a sec- 
ond unit - Ghost Hunters Inter- 
national - from their Rhode 
Island headquarters to investi- 
gate. From Chillingham Castle, 
purportedly England’s most 
haunted, to Citadel Rasnov, 
deep in the heart of Transylva- 
nia, the new team, led by Robb 
Demarest, travels to three dif- 
ferent continents to check out allegations of ghosts and ghouls 
wherever they go bump in the night. 

As with the original Ghost Hunters, the team approaches their 
work with as much scientific rigour as the field allows; even without 
their down-to-earth founders, they exude the same healthy scepti- 
cism that made the original show the cream of the spook-seeking 
crop. They’re not actors, which makes the obviously scripted parts 
of the show slightly awkward, but luckily these are kept to a mini- 
mum, and they’re both watchable and likeable when they’re simply 
doing their jobs. 

Using electronic voice phenomenon (EVP) recorders, heat-sensi- 
tive cameras, and plain, old-fashioned common sense in some 
cases, the team often debunks “haunt- 
ings.” For example, one video of two 
glowing figures, captured on camera in 
the 1990s, is debunked when a team 
member dons a shellsuit and proves that 
the reflective material (at the same alley 
location, and on the same camera, no 
less) produces precisely the same- effect. 

As always, the team eschews dodgy 
psychics and Grand Guignol-style spiri- 
tual melodrama for hard evidence. 

The first season of Ghost Hunters In- 
ternational covers an intriguing selection 
of spooky yarns, from the grisly tale of Reichenstein Castle in Ger- 
many (involving a decapitated nobleman), to the Italian abbey of 
Lucedio, purportedly the site of centuries of satanic activity ignored 
or covered up by the Church. Paranormal reality TV is a very mixed 
bag, but this spin-off proves that Ghost Hunters continues to be, by 
far, the best of the bunch. 

CLAIRE HORSNELL 

rift CIHEMACASRE 


threadbare earnestness is often lost in the script's glee at skewering every 
possible genre convention. Should the lost skeleton arise for a third go 
'round, a more subtle, bare-bones approach might make a big difference. 

PAUL CORUPE 


WOOKALARMING 


SQUEAL 

Kevin Oestenstad, Allison Batty and Stephen Dean 
Directed by Tony Swansey 

Written and directed by Tony Swansey and Dennis Doombos 
El 

Thirty years ago, a Don Knotts/Tim Conway murder mystery comedy 
called The Private Eyes introduced the world to the wookalar. a green- 
skinned monster with the body of a man and the face of a pig that can 
suck your brains right out of your nose. While there have been movies 
about giant pigs (Razorback, Hogzilla, 

Pig Hunt, the upcoming Chav/j, killers 
in pig masks (Motel Hell, Saw) and 
films where people are eaten by pigs 
(Pigs, Evilspeak, Hannibal ), the 
wookalar gets no love. 

Currently, the closest thing we've 
got to cinema du wookalar is Squeal, 
a no-budget torture porn flick where 
the twist is that the killer is a half 
man/half pig genetic experiment, 
which the prologue tells us escaped 
from the operating table. Then we 
meet our six victims, the members of 
a band - plus manager and groupies 
- on their way to a gig. They get lost in the country, their ride breaks 
down, and they yell at each other non-fucking stop - because that’s 
what constitutes drama when amateur actors are saddled with cliche 
characters in a lazy script. Things should get a lot more fun when the 
backwoods bacon-Bubba kidnaps ’em, but they don’t. Now they yell 
at each other while in cages and we wait for them to die in exactly 
the order you’d expect, with the biggest asshole first on the chopping 
block. 

A pig-man butchering humans could’ve made for an ironic torture 
porn twist, but Squeal is absolutely humourless. Huge mistake. Al- 
though he’s occasionally frightening, the rest of this uninspired slog 
is either goofy or boring, right down to his unexplained pig-wife and 
pig-son (played by a little person instead of an actual child), who likes 
to wear clown makeup. 

Even as a gore show the film fails by going cheap on the effects. 
One character is strung up and gutted, but the filmmakers don’t have 
the resources to do the effect properly, so they show it from behind. 
Weak. 

It’s impossible to give a snort about Squeal. But by hook or by crook, 
one day we’ll get our wookalar movie, even if I have to make it my- 
self! 

DAVE ALEXANDER 

ALICE IN CHAINS 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF ALICE CREED 

Starring Gemma Arterton, Martin Compston and Eddie Marsan 
Written and directed by J Blakeson 
Anchor Bay 

You’ll notice right off the bat that something is amiss here. Alice 
Creed has not disappeared at all, she’s right there, on the poster as 
the star of the film. Alice being Bond Girl Gemma Arterton (Quantum 
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of Solace, Clash of the Titans (2010), Prince of 
Persia: The Sands of Time) who, in this British 
thriller, is kidnapped, stripped, bound and 
gagged - not for the usual reason (uh, love, 
right?) but for money. Her daddy is filthy rich, you 
see, and if he doesn’t 
pay up a fat ransom, her 
two greedy ex-con cap- 
tors (Danny and Vic) will 
make sure she really 
does disappear. 

What could have been 
an exploitation film or a 
torture porn affair is ac- 
tually a straight-up kid- 
nap caper. 

So why is this being 
marketed to genre fans, 
and why should we 
care? Well, wannabe 
filmmakers could learn 
plenty from the way it 
uses just a hint of horror 
to great effect. It doesn’t 
need a big effects 
budget to give you the creeps. 

The Disappearance of Alice Creed has been a 
festival favourite, and has caused a fair amount 
of anticipation over in England, mostly amongst 
Arterton fans, keen to catch a glimpse of her 
birthday suit. It’s also a fantastic calling card for 


new writer/director J Blakeson, who does a lot 
of things right. He keeps everything simple but 
his plot twisting. A cast of three excellent actors 
are stuck mostly in one location (a flat converted 
into Alice’s prison) for the entire 1 00 minutes, 
with double-crossings and 
gunfights aplenty. Yes, you 
can see some of the sur- 
prises coming (surely, it’s no 
spoiler to tell you she would 
have escaped if it wasn’t for 
those damn cellphone prob- 
lems!) but there’s at least 
one that should throw you for 
a loop, as the relationships 
between our trio come into 
focus. And in the end, even 
the title is not what it ap- 
pears. 

The studio has shrewdly 
released the first five min- 
utes of the film in its entirety 
as a free preview. The scene, 
played without any dialogue, 
introduces Danny and Vic as 
they matter-of-factly go about the grisly prepa- 
rations for the abduction. It will likely hook you 
and, if you’re not hell-bent on gore or frights, the 
whole tense romp proves to be a slightly nasty 
delight. 

LIISA LADOUCEUR 


MADELINE'S HALLOWEEN AND 
OTHER SPOOKY TALES 

Starring Andrea Libman, David Morse and Stevie Vallance 

Directed by John D. Wilson 

Written by Betty G. Birney, Libby Hinson, 

and Martha Morgan 

Shout! Factory Kids 

[Our favourite eleven-year-old writer checks in 
with a Halloween review] 

When I was younger, I loved the Madeline series. 

I liked it because it was smart, and I could leam a 
bit about another city and another language, be- 
cause the series is set in an orphanage in Paris. 
Madeline is an orphan, and she has eleven class- 
mates that are also orphans. A nun named Miss 
Clavel raises them all. The girls have a neighbour 
named Pepito, a mischievous boy who has three 
horrible cousins that wear nasty-looking hats. 
Madeline and the other 
orphans refer to them as 
“The Horrible Hats.” 

Madeline is the youngest 
of the orphans but she is 
also the bravest and most 
adventurous. In every 
episode there is a cute lit- 
tle song that they sing 
based on their thoughts. 

All five of the episodes 
on this DVD are spooky. My favourite is “Madeline 
and The Haunted Castle” because it is about the 
orphans having a famous friend over who is star- 
ring in a movie that takes place in a haunted cas- 
tle. It was funny and cute. The girls believed that 
the castle was haunted because they kept hearing 
odd noises and seeing weird shadows. They 
wanted to scare their famous friend by dressing 
up in costumes and making ghoulish noises. It did- 
n’t work out very well, though. They thought that 
they heard Miss Clavel coming, but instead they 
saw a monster’s shadow! The shadow looked like 
it had a monster’s head. Then, when it got brighter, 
it was just Miss Clavel with a bad hairdo. 

The Madeline episodes are for ages six and 
under, because the stories aren’t too scary for a 
child that age. The episodes are not bloody or 
gruesome. So if you are looking for a funny and 
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INBRED REDNECK VAMPIRES 

^ ^ SRS Cinema 

If you're like me, you’re not easily dissuaded by incredibly ludicrous titles such 
as this one (a.k.a. Bloodsucking Redneck Vampires) and prefer reading the 
synopsis on the back of the box to get the lowdown. That’s where you’ll dis- 
cover that this movie also features strip poker, beer drinking, shower peeping, 
bean eating, competitive farting and so much more. Set in the hick town of 
Backwash - where a vampire is trying to create an army out of the local in- 
bieds - this is an extremely funny film that utilizes just about every derogatory Southern stereotype 
out there. And if that doesn’t pique your interest, it also features a standout performance by a 
midget named Cletus (Bill Bradford) who had me laughing until I nearly puked. 

BODY COUNT: 25 

BEST DEATH: Head crushed by obese woman's butt 

SENS. KIM OSS AND SSOOMSTiCKS 
I SPIT CHEW ON YODR GRAVE 

SRS Cinema 

What's a redneck to do when confronted by a gang of hot babes intent on rap- 
ing and murdering his ass in the name of their mystical warlock leader, who 
^ looks like he just walked off the set of Labyrinth? That’s the question raised 

- " in this outing by writer/director Chris Seaver (Filthy McNastyi, who puts an in- 

teresting spin on vintage exploitation with this faux-grindhouse movie, com- 
plete with "damaged" film stock, missing reels and a witty role-reversal 
rape/revenge story. Yes, this is an ultra-low-budget affair of garbage bag sets, dollar store wigs 
and fake moustaches, but you’ll forget all that once the laughable violence, spurting blood, hilarious 
dialogue, frantic pacing and side-splitting humour combine to burn this biscuit right into your 
brain. 

BODY COUNT: 4 

BEST DEATH: Double-penetrated by bullwhip 

ASHES TO ASHES. HUSK TO HUSK 
TERROR AT BLOOD FART LAKE 

“ SRS Cinema 

Based on title alone, I rushed into my editor's office and demanded that this 
film be on our next issue's cover. After being escorted out by security, I decided 
that I had better watch it first. Though it begins as a typical flick about some 
friends who gather at a cottage only to be hunted by a demented killer, this is 
another Chris Seaver movie, which means hilarious diatribes and some of the 
corniest kill scenes ever shot, quite literally, as the culprit is a malformed 
scarecrow who murders with ears of corn! The lascivious Nicola Fiore ( The Chainsaw Sally Short 
plays a sexy hitgirl who strips down to hunt the straw slasher, disposing of him in a way that must 
be seen to be believed. 

BODY COUNT: 7 

BEST DEATH: Cornholed with a corncob 

LAST CHANCE LANCE 
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smart television show for your young child, then Made- 
line’s Halloween and Other Spooky Tales is a great 
choice. Not too scary, not too boring. But if you are look- 
ing for a really bloody and ghoulish television show, 
don’t get your hopes up with Madeline. 

HANNAH GARCES-SLOANE 


DREAM POLICE 911 

PARASOMNIA 


Starring Dylan Purcell. Cherylin Wilson and Jeffrey Combs 
Written and directed by William Malone 
El 


William Malone’s regrettable 1999 big-budget remake 
of House on Haunted Hill (cool set pieces and a good 
cast but ultimately a sorry-ass excuse for a 90-minute 
Marilyn Manson video) and FeardotCom (which I didn’t 
despise quite as much as everyone else seemed to) are 
two perfectly good reasons not to see Parasomnia. In 
Malone’s defense, though, his earliest credits include 
Scared to Death (1981) and Creature (1985), both 
cheesy yet infectious low-rent Alien knock-offs. Hence, 

I found myself rooting for 
him when Parasomnia , his 
first directorial effort since 
his fantastically trippy, gen- 
uinely frightening 2006 Mas- 
ters of Horror episode “The 
Fair-Haired Child” landed in 
my lap. 

Dylan Purcell plays Danny, 
a lonely misfit art student 
and music nerd who falls ob- 
sessively in love with a 
beautiful girl (Cherylin Wil- 
son) who has spent almost her entire life asleep, under 
the scrutiny of researchers in a seedy mental hospital. 
Danny spirits her away to his apartment, unaware that 
she’s being psychically controlled by another mental pa- 
tient, telepathic serial killer Byron Volpe (Patrick Kil- 
patrick) who’s equal parts Hannibal Lecter and Exorcist 
Ilfs Patient X. Oh, and for extra genre credit, toss in Jef- 
frey Combs as the detective. 

Parasomnia may not pack the visceral punch or ec- 
centric charm of Malone’s /Wotf outing; its ambitions fre- 
quently fall beyond the reaches of its budget (especially 
in scenes undermined by dreadful CGI), and it’s rife with 
the kind of narrative and directorial cheats that usually 
drive me to the brink of foot-through-screen. Nonethe- 
less, this enjoyably perverse riff on Sleeping Beauty 
showcases a highly imaginative filmmaker operating in 
the farthest reaches of our beloved genre, and that’s 
how it managed to sweep me along in spite of its many 
glaring flaws. While never quite stepping over the line 
into splatter, Parasomnia ' s gore quotient is generous, 
and Malone indulges his obsessions with both ’60s 
garage pop and classical music. 

Perhaps he wasn’t given the chance to do what he 
does best before these last two efforts, or maybe he did- 
n’t know where his own strengths lay. Regardless, ' 
here’s hoping Parasomnia wins him a bigger following 
and higher-profile projects. 

JOHN W. BOWEN 
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(JAMES WAN) 

Jigsaw (John Kramer) starts his reign 
of terror with two men chained to a 
wall, two rusty saws, a convoluted 
conspiracy and that pig mask. Watch 
out for “dead” bodies - you just never 
know. 

7 

SICKEST TRAP: Head- 
exploding jaw trap. 

“What drew me 
to it is that I thought that the 
script was rather Waiting For 
Godot-\ ike. Three guys locked in 
a room? Come on, I hadn’t seen 
that before. I wasn’t concerned 
that my guy didn’t say anything, 
it didn't matter, he was this pres- 
ence on the floor. When I got to 
the end of the script, I did not an- 
ticipate what was going to hap- 
pen. And I thought if I don't 
anticipate this moment, then the 
viewer’s not going to anticipate it 
either and it's going to be amaz- 
ing if they shoot it properly." 




(DARREN LYNN BOUSMAN) 

Jigsaw puts eight people through 
an epic game while in the custody 
of detective Eric Matthews. 
Amanda, the lone survivor from 
Saw, is revealed to be Jigsaw's 
protege and Matthews turns out to 
be their latest victim. Score another 
one for the bad guys. 

10 

SICKEST TRAP: 



“I have a lot of 
strong feelings about Saw II. I really 
liked working with Donnie Wahlberg 
a lot. He had a very strong sense of 
truth. You got two guys sitting at a 
table and you might not think that’s 
going to be very interesting, but I 
felt that these were the first mo- 
ments that you actually got to know 
the guy who had been laying on the 
floor in Saw. ... Which installment is 
closest to my heart? I have to say 
Saw II, the first one that Darren di- 
rected, and it was a pleasure to 
watch him grow with the material.” 


(DARREN LYNN BOUSMAN) 

Jigsaw and Amanda (complete with 
goth makeover!) concoct a new game 
while being pursued by the police. In 
accordance to the plan, Jigsaw, 
Amanda and the poor contestant in 
his game are killed. If Jigsaw’s dead, 
that’s it, right? 

9 

sickest trap: Ensnar- 
ing tub of liquefying 
pig carcasses. 

“Even with a guy 
like this, audiences have 
to see something in him that makes 
them say, ‘You know, I’ve thought 
that. I’ve been in that situation,’ 
whether it has to do with broader 
things like commitment or the 
whole issue of vengeance. ... It was 
difficult for me when I realized how 
sick [my character] was in Saw III. 
There was a moment when I had a 
full-on convulsion and there was no 
denying anymore how close to 
death he was. That whole sequence 
was particularly difficult, both tech- 
nically and emotionally.” 


(DARREN LYNN BOUSMAN) 
in a flashback-choked plot running 
concurrently to the events of Saw 
III, Detective Hoffman and FBI agent 
Peter Strahm investigate the disap- 
pearance of Matthews. Hoffman is 
revealed as another Jigsaw hench- 
man who plans to continue the 
good work, starting by killing 
Matthews. 

9 /~\ 

SICKEST TRAP: Two men j j 

are chained to a winch. \ / 

One’s eyes are sewn shut 
and the other's lips are sewn 
shut. The winch pulls them together 
towards death. If they could com- 
municate they might survive, but 
alas... 

“I was glad to have Darren 
back to work on IV. I really liked the 
aspects where we began to develop 
Kramer’s relationship with his ex- 
wife and started to show some of 
those moments that highlighted a 
little bit of where he came from. 

Even if they were just little splashes 
of paint, I quite enjoyed that part." 
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AW DIRECTOR KEVIN GREUTfflT 
PROMISES DIGGER TRAPS AND A SIMPLER PLOT FOR 
THE GORY FRANCHISE FINALE. 


W HEN THE SA W FRANCHISE ENDS WITH 
PART VII THIS MONTH, it’s going te be a 
tough withdrawal for Jigsaw fans used to 
ringing in every Halloween with a new trap-apalooza, 
but it'll be even tougher on Kevin Greutert, director of 
Saw 3D, Saw VI and editor of every preceding entry. 
For him, it's like closing down the family business. 


“Right now I’m mixing the new film with guys who have worked on all 
the films since Saw II," he says of his Toronto crewmates. “Even though 
most of the year they’re mixing things like Atom Egoyan films, I think 
there’s a part of them that looks forward to hav- 
ing their ears shattered every August when Saw 
comes to town.” 

It's a franchise built heavily on flashbacks in 
order to keep Jigsaw (who succumbed to can- 
cer in part III} in the series, and Greutert knows 
first-hand how tough it is to keep the storyline 
going. 

“I think we’ve done a good job of refolding the 
history of the chronology continually into the 
episodes, but we’re four films removed from Jig- 
saw’s death now and it gets more challenging 
every time,” he says. “Saw 3D will be less flash- 
back intensive. There’s still more history explored, 
but I think it’s the most general audience-friendly of all the Saw movies.” 

That said, Greutert also promises that the plot (written by Marcus Dun- 
stan and Patrick Melton, who have shared writing duties since Saw IV} 
for the finale to the infamously convoluted series will give gore fans what 
they want: blood. The director explains that his particular approach to the 
traps favours intricacy. 

“I like to give my traps more of a grandiose feel than where the series 
started, so you'll get things like the carousel or the steam room, frofn part 
VI, that are more like Rube Goldberg machines.” 

While, he won’t give any of the film's specifics away, other 
than to acknowledge the return of Cary Elwes (Sai^, he does' 
point out that his tone is a mix of James Wan (co-creator and lijMFM 
director of SaW) and Darren Lynn Bousman (parts II to IV}. ' 

“I like a well-crafted jump scare and we hadn’t really 
done a lot of those since Saw," notes Greutert. “To some v. ' 
extent there were some jump scares in the Bousman Ws&j 
films, but they’re not easy to do, and James is 
a master of that sort of thing. So I tried to x 
combine those sorts of scenes with the very 
over-the-top manic energy-type scenes.” 

He adds that the addition of 3-D only 

‘I actually think it , .. djji y ^ 


IN M|ND-bl OWING 3D 


makes things .nastier, 
made it harder to get the R-rating this year, 
because in^-D the gore will make you go, 
■Holy shit!'”© ^ .. 


(DAVID HACKL) 

4.-- 

Hoffman’s plan from Saw IV goes 
perfectly, except for leaving Strahm 
alive. We get plenty of back story on 
Jigsaw, and his widow, Jill, gets a 
package from her husband containing 
“an item of great importance." 
Strahm discovers Hoffman was in- 
volved with Jigsaw from the begin- 
ning... just in time to be killed. 


(KEVIN GREUTERT) 

Jill gives Hoffman a message that 
her husband left a will with the stip- 
ulation that the games now be fo- 
cused on crooked money lenders 
and medical insurance scammers 
(apparently Jigsaw predicted the 
recession!). Strahm's supposedly 
dead partner returns, determined to 
reveal the identity of the new Jig- 
saw, only to be killed by Hoffman. 
Jill confronts Hoffman, putting him 
in the jaw trap from Saw, but he 
narrowly escapes. 


sickest TRAP: A machine in which 
five people must stick their arms 
into chambers with rotating blades 
to extract ten pints of blood. 

“Actors spend ^ 

their entire careers / 
looking to play King \ 

Lear or Hamlet. John 
Kramer is a giant guy, so 
it's a role with great potential. You 
know, he has his finger in a lot of 
different pies. He’s interested in re- 
ligion and art and science. ... He’s 
interested in so many different as- 
pects of human life, and that’s the 
aspect of him that interests me the 
most. The level of my commitment 
to working on this never wavered." 


SICKEST TRAP: Flesh 
scale with head drill. 


“I thought it tied in 
well with what had been estab- 
lished in Saw. It really wasn’t done 
as social commentary, although 
when it came out we were in a lot 
of discussion about the healthcare 
bill. It just happened to come out at 
that time. It was really more about 
alternative medicine in my mind. It 
was more about the absence of 
awareness on the part of main- 
stream medical people regarding 
alternative medicine." 



^ f ?lli a new TV show 
called TODD AND, THE 

Book of pure ey h 

injects metal, monsters 
““melodrama into the 

horrors of 
^high schooC 


I MAGINE YOU’RE BACK IN HIGH SCHOOL 
- that petri dish of bad hair, hormones and 
music as if it were religion - and you’ve 
managed to get your hands on an other- 
worldly tome that could grant you your darkest 
desires, consequences be damned. Starting 
September 29, such a text exists. It’s the Book of 
Pure Evil and it’s fallen into the horny mitts of a 
metalhead stoner named Todd and the misfit 
students of Crowley High in a new TV series de- 
buting on Canadian sci-fi network SPACE, fit- 
tingly called Todd and the Book of Pure Evil. 


Over the course of the first season's thirteen 30-minute episodes. Todd unabashedly wears 
its many influences on its jean jacket sleeve: primarily Sam Raimi's Evil Dead trilogy and the 
films of John Hughes, though co-creator/writer Craig David Wallace professes the show has nu- 
merous horror touchstones. 

“Do you mean horror touchstones or stuff we blatantly ripped off?" he asks with a laugh. "[Evil 
Dead 2\ really exemplified the you-either-get-it-or-you-don't philosophy behind Todd, where 
we re not trying to really do anything except make the show we want to watch. It’s not like any- 
thing's calculated. We're not trying to shock anybody, we re not trying to appeal to a certain 
niche. We just sit around in a room and come up with story ideas that get us excited and make 
each other laugh. ' 

Wallace's enthusiasm for the show's blend of witty and acerbic dialogue, heavy metal aesthetic 
and monsters is obvious, as he and fellow co-creator Charles Picco finish each other's sentences 
while listing off additional references in the show including Brian De Palma's Phantom of the 





Paradise, Dario Argento, The Fog, The Exorcist, Carrie, plus the music of Ronnie James Dio and 
Danzig. 

Initially conceived as a spin on the Faust myth (the show was originally titled Faust Times at 
Crowley Higtt) in which Faust was a sixteen-year-old metalhead, Wallace developed Todd and the 
Book of Pure Evil Mo an eighteen-minute short film of the same name back in 2003. It would take 
seven more years for it to reach the small screen as an episodic television series but the progressive 
nature of the show’s potty-mouthed humour and pot-smoking teenagers likely wouldn't have stood 
a chance of hitting the mainstream prior to trailblazing series such as Trailer Park Boys, Slings and 
Arrows and Durham County shifting the landscape of Canadian television in a more adult direction. 

According to Wallace, development executives at SPACE actually encouraged him to make the 
series bloodier and scarier. The Toronto native admits being nudged to include more nudity too, 
but that he and partners Picco and Anthony Leo opted to play it more conservative than the broad- 
caster's wishes, being that the self-described “awkward dudes" were far more comfortable with 
prosthetic nudity than the real deal. 

“What's really funny is that we have this episode about a giant penis that turns people to stone, 
and the first time we had a meeting with the [broadcasting executives] about it, they laughed and 
said, ‘Wow, I can’t wait to see what the director does with this one because this is impossible to 
shoot,'" says Wallace. “It was never a question of ‘No, you can’t do this.”' 

That elation is likely to be shared by horror-lovin' audiences once they get a load of the series’ 
dedication to practical creature and makeup effects. In order to stay true to the show's rich '80s 
influences, the creators enlisted the help of David Scott, whose credits in visual effects and pros- 
thetics include Jack Brooks: Monster Slayer, Dawn of the Dead (2004), 300 and Resident Evil: 
Apocalypse. 

“There’s a fair amount of CGI embellishment that is going on but from the very, very get-go, 
we wanted to do this with prosthetics," says Wallace. “We wanted something tangible that we 
could see - even if it’s not realistic. We’re not really kidding anybody about the realism on our 
show. ... But we want you to get swept up enough in the situations and the characters that you gei. 
uinely feel for them. If it was between a CGI monster or a guy in a rubber suit, we’re gonna choose a 
guy in a rubber suit." 

For Scott, whose influences include the Planet of the Apes movies, Ray Harryhausen and An Amer- 
ican Werewolf in London, seeing how practical and digital technologies could be used in tandem was 
not only enjoyable but often the key to marrying the two most important facets of the show: horror 
and comedy. 

“The biggest influence for me when I was thinking about how to approach some of the stuff for 
Todd was from the Evil Dead movies, where you’ve got extreme graphic horror melded with incredible 
slapstick comedy," says Scott. “I found that if you took a pretty much straight-up approach to the 
horror, then put it into that comedic environment, it kind of became funny inherently. The other thing 
we found was that you could never have too much blood. The more blood we threw in there, the fun- 
nier it got.” 

Aside from the laughs derived from the likes of rock 'n' roll zombies and human fat monsters, 
Todds comedy is rooted in a smarmy Breakfast Club meets Mean Girls depiction of the confidence- 
eroding struggle known as high school. Todd (played by 23-year-old Alex House) is the axis on which 
the show turns (hence the clever name), but it’s the supporting cast of characters - including Todd's 
love interest Jenny, his one-armed pal Curtis, bookish science nerd Hannah and guidance counselor 
Atticus Murphy Jr. (who shares an allegiance with a Secret Satanic Society that has designs on the 
book for their own evil purposes) - that is vital in creating the ensemble feel. Consequently, they all 
have their own run-ins with the book, which feeds on high school’s fertile soil of desperate souls in 
need. Each episode a new student or staff member manages to abuse the book's awesome, unholy 
power and jeopardize humanity with only Todd and his friends standing between the world and crea- 
ture-ridden Armageddon. 

Oh yeah, and when Todd needs advice (often!) he talks to Jimmy the Janitor, played by raunchy 
cult hero Jason Mewes (Clerks, Jay and Silent Bob Strike Back). Mewes, as usual, plays a version of 
himself, complete with a juvenile preoccupation with sex. and a mouth not made for prime-time TV. 

"He's probably more foul-mouthed than his character Jay in real life," says House, in reference to 
Mewes’ recurring role in director Kevin Smith’s movies. “He pulled out his testicles one time with 
me. . . . It was a plose-up of me because it was a serious moment and I look over and there's Jay’s 
pink fleshy sack right in my face and he’s kinda wagging it at me, stifling laughter. I kept it together 
for five or six seconds but then I just broke into laughter. If we do a second season, I expect to see 


his genitalia several times.” 

House admits that he didn’t consider himself a natural choice for 
the role of Todd in that he isn't a horror diehard (though he’s fasci- 
nated by mega-fauna - “ . . .terror birds, giant alligators, ancient giant 
sloths and stuff like that”), and Wallace needed to make him a heavy 
metal playlist to school him in the likes of Iron Maiden, early Metallica, 
Swords and power and fantasy metal for him to properly embody the 
part (“...lots of stuff about conquering vast kingdoms and slaying 
trolls"). With Scott’s vivid effects, it wasn't much of an acting stretch 
to react to the show's creepy creatures either. 

“We were shooting in the basement with some zombies in a later 
episode and they looked so good,” recalls House. “David Scott made 
them look absolutely terrifying. We hadn’t lit or anything yet so it was 
completely dark in^the basement and I was like, ‘I can’t do this right 
now, guys. Turn the lights on.’" 

Jf you’re getting the feeling that Todd and the Book of Pure Evil is 
about to break new ground on TV, $>u're not alone. 

Wallace boasts, “Mtar in a milliog, years would I have thought that 
we’ctbe able to gfjS^/vay with what we have pr even have as much 
creative freedom.'® ‘ ^ * 
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peared on camera talking about his Aurora paintings. In fact, before I went out to see 
him. . . he really had no idea of the impact his work had on people over the years.” 

Hull says he was able to interview the reclusive Bama because he had previously 
spoken with legendary Famous Monsters of Filmland artist Basil Gogos for a documen- 
tary on Hull's wax museum, The Witch’s Dungeon, and Bama had seen and enjoyed 
that doc, so he agreed to speak to Hull. 

"James Bama was the toughest one to get hold of," says Hull. “He really doesn’t 
enjoy doing interviews because he likes his privacy. I felt that it was a chance of a life- 
time because he won't do conventions and he’s turned down numerous interviewers." 

In addition to conversations with high-profile Aurora fans, including artist Daniel 
Horne, Sideshow Collectibles sculptor Mat Falls and Moebius Models founder, Frank 
Winspur, viewers are treated to never-before-seen concept drawings and rare photo- 
graphs of prototypes for unproduced kits of This Island Earth's Metaluna Mutant, For- 
bidden Planets Robbie the Robot and The Day The Earth Stood Stilts Gort. Controversial 
lines such as Madame Tussaud's Chamber of Horrors (featuring diabolical devices such 
as The Rack and The Hanging Tree - complete with dangling cowboy!) and Monsters 
Scenes (The Animal Pit, The Dungeon) are also covered in detail. 

Of the project (the first in his new series of classic genre-themed docs), which Hull 
calls "a labour of love," he says he tried to imbue with it a sense of fun and nostalgia 
of the period - not only by featuring his childhood idol, Zacherley, but also by paying 
attention to detail, right down to the lighting and colour scheme of the sets. 

"The Aurora kits weren't ordinary toys," says Hull. “With an ordinary toy, you bought 
it, then played with it. With a kit, you built it. painted it yourself. It didn't mean you were 
the best painter or model builder in the world but it was something that you did yourself. 
And there was some gratification in that. You didn't have to paint it like the box or like 
everyone else. . .and I think that’s what made them so unique.” 


G iven the incredible selection of toys and 

K ' it's 

hard to believe that prior to the early 1960s there were hardly any horror- 
related toys available for monster-obsessed youngsters. Horror films were 
still primarily considered adults-only fare, and it wasn't until the late 1950s that televi- 
sion airings of classic Universal monster movies and the creation of influential genre 
magazines such as Famous Monsters of Filmland anti Castle of Frankenstein allowed 
horror to become more kid-friendly and, therefore, ripe for merchandising. 

Spurred by this newfound interest in monsters, Aurora Plastics Corporation - a hobby 
company known for its line of plastic model kits that included aircraft and knights in 
armour - gave budding Dr. Frankensteins a chance to build their own creation when 
they released a Frankenstein Monster kit in 1961. Providing further enticement was 
the spectacularly colourful package artwork by artist James Bama, which quickly made 
the kit an overwhelming success. Additional monster kits were promptly produced; 

Dracula and the Wolf Man were released the following year and other cinematic creeps 
such as The Mummy, The Creature (from the Black Lagoon), The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame, The Phantom of the Opera, Godzilla and King Kong followed. 

Now, a new documentary, The Aurora Monsters - The Model Craze That Gripped The 
World (currently available on DVD) looks back at this revered line of hobby kits - one 
whose success not only led to the production of other horror-themed playthings, but 
also inspired many "monster kids" to work in the film, art and hobby industries when 
they grew up. Featuring original Shock Theatre host Zacherley. the Cool Ghoul, and a 
gargoyle puppet named Gorgo in fun and lively wraparound segments, the program 
also includes interviews with former Aurora personnel: Bama, sculptor Ray Meyers and 
project developer Andrew Yanchus. 

“I was so fortunate they were willing to do this because neither Andy Yanchus nor 
Ray Meyers had ever appeared on camera before," says the documentary's co-director, For more information on The Aurora Monsters - The Model Craze That Gripped The 
Cortlandt Hull. “For that matter, this was the first time that James Bama had ever ap- World, visit preservehollywood.org. 
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ASSAULT OF THE SASQUATCH 

Starring Kevin Shea, Sarah J. Ahearn and Greg Nutcher 
Directed by Andrew Gernhard 
Written by John Doolan 
Synthetic Cinema 


THE BLOODY RAGE OF BLGFOOT 

(DIRECTORS CUT SPECIAL EDITION ) 

Starring Andrea Hutchison. Tina Boivin and Ron Fcyereiscn 
Written and directed by James Baack 
Cheezy Flicks 


As the title suggests, this is not a tear-jerking portrayal of the legendary creature 
nor a tension-building creeper. Indeed, it's billed as an "assault" and that's exactly 
what it is. . . on several levels. 

The premise is straightforward: a Sasquatch (a.k.a. Bigfoot) is ousted from the 
woods and forced to reckon with cityfolk. The movie wastes no time in making this 
happen as three sweaty bear poachers discover the angry beast in one of their 
traps. After the squatch knocks off two of 'em in grisly 
(or perhaps grizzly) fashion, it's sequestered in a semi- 
trailer by lead poacher Terry Drake (Kevin Shea), a 
•\ Dukes of Hazzard Uncle Jesse-lookin' fella who sports 
'** an eyepatch that amazingly switches to the opposite 

v ' eye for one scene! After getting busted by deadpan for- 

• .‘.L est ranger Ryan Walker (Greg Nutcher) and his partner, 

Krystle (Cristina Santiago), the poacher and his big rig 
are driven to a jail in a nearby town. The beast inevitably 
escapes and begins a rampage aimed at feeding Drake 
^e*-**** a hairy helping of revenge. Whomever gets in the way 
is killed via tooth, nail, mailbox bludgeoning, street sign 
impaling or hydraulic lift crushing. 

At face value, Assault of the Sasquatch offers quality production (eyepatch ex- 
cepted), loads of gore and suitable campy horror fun. The monster is something of 
an oaf. but the creature FX are passable. Beyond that, it wallows in a mishmash of 
unrelated subplots, gratuitous scenes and ridiculous stock horror movie characters. 
The attempt at back story (the tragic murder of the ranger's wife) is overwrought, 
and when combined with the murderous exploits of a thug who is locked up in jail, 
seems out of place. Comedy relief, in the form of two goofy Sasquatch hunters who 
catch the beast on film, then spend the rest of the movie shouting at the camera, 
is equally at odds with the beast's lethal assault. Granted, making an effective 
movie involving Bigfoot is difficult at best, but boggy storylines and beastly buf- 
foonery certainly doesn’t help a lick. 


The Bloody Rage of Bigfoot is the work of producer/director/writer/actor James 
Baack. whose previous low-budget efforts include Pus-E the Clown. Ahem... Given 
that fact, and that it's a Cheezy Flicks release. I didn't have unreasonably high ex- 
pectations for this homemade horror, but I did expect more return for my two-hour- 
and-45-minute(!) viewing investment. A lot more. 

The back cover claims that one will experience a “heart 
stopping ride through a world where the science of cryptozo- 
ology careens headfirst into the ancient and forbidden arts of 
witchcraft." Other than the heart-stopping part. I suppose this 
is essentially true, but somewhere along the way the filmmak- 
ers forgot to include anything that resembled Bigfoot s bloody 
rage or, more importantly, a script. 

Rather, the movie is comprised of disjointed ad lib scenes B l BODY RAGt 
that interweave two stories. The first deals with two teenage ‘ u B 'fit flu T 
witches, Satantha (Andrea Hutchinson) and Loosey-Fur (Tina 
Boivin), who escape from prison and seek Bigfoot's grave in order to resurrect him 
so he can take over the world. (Huh?) Along the way they are commanded to do 
murderous acts by an evil Jawa-looking guy whom they refer to as their "master." 
The second story thread is that of the extremely bitter Vernon Knutson (Ron Fey- 
ereisen) who wants revenge on Bigfoot for murdering his wife. 

The scenes - which take place in an assortment of living rooms that stand in for 
a bar. newsroom and psych ward - are way too long. And as far as ol' Bigfoot him- 
self, he plays only a minor role, spending much of his time trapped in a closet by 
the witches. 

Cameo appearances by Pus-E The Clown (Feyereisen again) are actually the most 
entertaining segments, along with the over-the-top witchcraft elements, which in- 
clude a bizarre Wiccan language and lasers that shoot from the girls' fingertips. As 
with other backyard Bigfoot movies (remember 2004's Suburban Sasquatcffl). ob- 
viously this movie is played for laughs, but even the glimmers of dark comedy can't 
compensate for the overall lack of direction and absence of friggin' Bigfoot! 







gory plotline. Martin and Levy mostly improvised 
their own dialogue, and just can’t seem to help 
adding deadpan absurdity to the proceedings, 
such as in one scene where his cigarette hilar- 
iously dances around on the end of his guitar 
string. 

But more importantly, Cannibal Girls intro- 
duced the world to a new, schlockier brand of 
Canadian horror unlike anything audiences had 
seen before. While the film obviously emulates 
1970s American drive-in fare, it also stands at 
an ironic distance from it, gently poking fun at 
genre conventions through both the actor’s ad 
libs and Reitman’s macabre visuals, which de- 
pict a town, under the Reverend’s sinister con- 
trol, caught up in a feverish yearning to 
consume flesh. 

Shout! Factory has delivered a beautifully re- 
mastered version of this shocker. Offered with 
a handful of extras, including interviews with 
Levy, Martin and Reitman and an alternate audio 
track that incorporates American International 
Pictures’ “warning bell” gimmick, this undeni- 
ably fun release is a succulent morsel indeed. 

PAUL CORUPE 


RIGHTEOUS RAYSPLOITATION 


GRINDH0USE (2007) Bl ™ ? 

Starring Rose McGowan, Bruce Willis and Kurt Russell 
Written and directed by Robert Rodriguez 
and Quentin Tarantino 
Vivendi 


THAT AWT BACK BACON! 

CANNIBAL GIRLS (1973)“ 

Starring Eugene Levy, Andrea Martin 
and Ronald Ulrich 
Directed by Ivan Reitman 
Written by Daniel Goldberg, Ivan Reitman 
and Robert Sandler 
Shout! Factory 


Levy (who sports a wildly large afro and a ridicu- 
lous tie). The two star as sweethearts Cliff and 
Gloria, whose car breaks down in a picturesque 
town in the middle of winter. Deciding to dine at 
a local inn, the couple is greeted by Reverend 
Alex St. John (Ronald Ulrich), a campy Charles 
Manson-type in a top hat, who regales them 
with stories about 


Long before Ivan Reit- 
man taught us that it just 
doesn’t matter ( Meat- 
ball s) or that bustin’ can 
make you feel good 
(Ghostbustertf, the savvy 
producer/director was 
among the first to stain 
Ontario’s crisp, snowy 
landscape with crimson 
spray. Now, Reitman’s 
early genre effort Canni- 
bal Girls, which trans- 
planted the dreamy 
mood of ’70s American 
indie horror north of the 
49th parallel, sees its 
first home video release 
in decades. 

Much of Cannibal 
Girls? notability is due to the presence of future 
SCTV comedians Andrea Martin and Eugene 
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the previous own- 
ers of the house - 
three girls who 
lured eager men 
home in order to 
murder and de- 
vour them. After 
their meal, the 
Reverend con- 
vinces the couple 
that it would be 
safer if they 
stayed the night, 
only to later slip 
into their bed- 
room, with three hun- 
gry young waitresses 
in tow... 

Cannibal Girls is 
anything but polished, 
but despite the confus- 
ing story and crude camerawork, it is a fine cult 
item that brings a large helping of humour to its 


Levy .h' 1 Andrea Martin 


Watching the faux-damaged prints of Grind- 
house's double feature - Robert Rodriguez’s 
gory chemical outbreak epidemic Planet Terror 
and Quentin Tarantino's hot rod killin’ machine 
Death Proof- on the ’ray is a little like drinking 
dirty moonshine out of a golden chalice. But the 
long-awaited 
pairing of both 
films (originally 
released sepa- 
rately on DVD) in 
the original back- 
to-back theatrical 
exhibition format, 
plus two hours of 
new bonus con- 
tent make this a 
must-have for 
fans. 

Rounding up all 
of the special fea- 
tures from the 
previous DVD releases, this two-disc Blu-ray 
adds an extended cut, making-of featurette and 
commentary by Rob Zombie for his fake trailer 
Werewolf Women of the SS. The same treatment 
and storyboard-to-trailer comparisons are of- 
fered for Shaun of the Dead maestro Edgar 
Wright’s phony clip Don’t, and there’s a well- 
produced making-of featurette for Eli Roth's 
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Read Jeffrey Wilson's terrifying new 
supernatural thriller available now at 
AmaA>n.com and studioebookshelf .com 

Raised in the bayou by his trait- 
eur grandmother, Ben Morvant 
is forced to confront his super- 
natural heritage while on a 
tragic Navy Seals mission to 
Africa. There he meets a witch 
doctor who gives him a strange 
ring, just moments before he 
dies from a terrorist's bullet. 
From that moment on, Ben's 
powers increase and even after 
he leaves Africa, he knows he 
must go back to finish what he 
started— Because an Evil far 
more powerful than the terror- 
ists his team hunts awaits... 

THE TRAITEURS RING 
ISBN 978-1-58755-052-2 
Studio E Publishing 
Copyright © 2009 by Jeffrey S. Wilson 

"...It's a story that reminds me of old-school King and Koontz, you know, that classic 
supernatural thriller style that is character driven., ..The Traiteur's Ring is a great read. " 

-Ash Arceneaux, Swampdweller Dark Fiction 

"...The author weaves jungle warfare in with a supernatural and mystical element that 
creates a whole new experience for readers There are no other stories like this out 
there-this is totally an original idea. It is both creative and explosive. " 5 out of 5 Stars 

-WH McDonald, American Author's Association 
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imagined holiday slasher Thanksgiving, as well. 
It’s also got Canuck Jason Eisener’s Grindhouse 
trailer contest-winning Hobo with a Shotgun (a 
feature version of it is scheduled to be released 
next year, starring Rutger Hauer); Rodriguez's 
now-infamous ten-minute cooking school 
(Texas BBQ beef ribs and brisket, naturally); 
and comprehensive featurettes on Death 
Proofs production design and killer cars, 
Planet Terrof s makeup effects and a New York 
Times panel from Comic Con 2006, featuring 
the directors and cast of both films. Not-so- 
suspiciously absent is any extra content for Ro- 
driguez’ Machete trailer, which still plays before 
Planet Terror, but whose extras are surely being 
held back for the new feature film version’s 
eventual DVD and Blu-ray release. 

Though Grindhouse was a box office belly 
flop (according to boxofficemojo.com, the bud- 


geted $67 million feature only 
mustered roughly $25 million), 
the benefit of repeat viewings 
once it hit home video has ren- 
dered it a recognizably flawed 
but fun cult classic that wears its 
influences on its sleeves, pant 
legs and forehead. Though Blu- 
ray’s high-definition presenta- 
tion may seem at odds with 
Grindhouse' s purposefully 

cruddy staging, the vibrantly 
coloured organic ickiness of 
Planet Terror and exhilarating 
stunt and car chase camera 
work of the overly self-reveren- 
tial Death Proof are still a great 
throwback to a classic night at the movies. 

TREVOR TUMINSKI 


If you believe an evil spirit’s place is in the 
home, look no further than Gus Trikonis’ ’70s 
chiller The Evil, which makes its long-awaited 
digital debut this month, paired with the 1988 
horror comedy Twice Dead (a double feature in 
Shout! Factory’s Roger Corman's Cult Classics 
Collection). While not cjuite in the same neigh- 
bourhood as Hell House, the House on Haunted 
Hill or The Shining’s Overlook Hotel, The Evil is 
still a serviceable little fixer-upper that just 
needs a little TLC from the right viewer. 

In the film, a psychologist (Richard Crenna) 
enlists his friends to help him refurbish a run- 
down mansion. Stumbling upon a hidden diary, 
they learn the house’s previous owner prevailed 
in a battle with Satan (Victor Buono in a Boss 
Hogg suit) and locked the Prince of Darkness 
under the dusty basement. But when the portal 
is inadvertently opened during a cleaning ses- 
sion, a malevolent force is unleashed that ter- 
rorizes and executes 
the renoyators. 

Despite the classic 
Gothic location and su- 
pernatural overtones, 
The Evil is less a 
haunted house film 
than a dressed-up 
slasher exercise (albeit 
one that spills minimal 
blood). Instead of 
building up a suitably 
creepy atmosphere, 
the/nanor’s demonic 
force aggressively tor- 
ments its new inhabi- 
tants, invisibly raping 
one girl and setting a 
potential escapee on fire. B-movie stalwart An- 
drew Prine’s character gets the worst of it, from 
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the buzzsaw that slices off his fingers to the 
goopy quicksand that drags him to his death 
moments after he breaks free of the house’s 
grip. 

From the predictable script beats to the trite 
science vs. religion message it lazily alludes to, 
there’s no question that The Evil could have 
benefited from some original ideas and a fresh 
coat of paint, but it’s still pretty good for what 
it is. Trikonis delivers a lean, well-paced and 
engaging film that incorporates just enough 
horrific plot twists to succeed. 

On the other hand, a quick tour is all you'll 
need for co-feature Twice Dead, a patchy 1 988 
comedy in which the ghost of an eccentric Hol- 
lywood star frightens and kills a home-invading 
gang of punks who are picking on the wimpy 
son (Tom Bresnahan) of the new owners. It’s a 



leaky basement compared to The 
Evil, but shouldn’t deter fans from 
settling in for a night of haunted hap- 
piness. 

PAUL CORUPE 
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MARTIN (1977 ) m 

Starring John Amplas, Lincoln Maazel 
and Tom Savini 

Written and directed by George A. Romero 
Arrow 

Often overlooked by fans in favour 
of his zombie films, George A. 

Romero’s Martin remains one of his best 
movies. A reworking of the vampire legend, the 
filmmaker’s modern-era Count is stripped of all 


of his religious-based mythology. Martin (John* 
Amplas) has no weakness to sunlight, garlic or 
crucifixes. He still lusts for blood but has no 
mystical hold over his prey to aid him in his 
quest. Instead, he must seduce his quarry with 
a narcotics-filled syringe and coax out their 
crimson souls with a razor blade. But is Martin 
truly a vampire or is he just a mixed-up kid? 
Romero intentionally leaves the character’s 
claim that he’s an 83-year-old vampire decep- 
tively ambiguous. 

Arrow’s region-free PAL two-disc “Immortal 
Edition” features both 16:9 and 4:3 versions of 
the film and a numberof extras, mostly culled 
from previous, out-of-print DVD editions. Also 
included are four sleave cover art options, a 
poster, six postcards and an introductory essay 
by Romero himself (albeit dated 1977). While 
the transfer reveals the film’s vintage, it’s still 
pretty exceptional. If that weren’t enough, 
there’s also a rare Italian re-edit of the film, 
which was known as Wampyr in Italy. The 
markedly different version replaces the eerie 
Donald Rubinstein music with an alternate 
score by Goblin and re-sequences the film’s 
scenes to create a more frenetic narrative. 
Wampyr is interesting for comparison but defi- 
nitely inferior to Romero’s original vision. 

Though Arrow works hard to give fans defin- 
itive DVD releases of the films they love, they 
continue to miss the bull’s eye in quality con- 
trol. The 4:3 presenta- 
tion of Martin was 
released with out-of- 
sync audio for a small 
part of the 5.1 mix. 
Arrow is in the process 
of correcting it (replac- 
ing discs for customers 
who ask), but it’s not 
the first time these 
flaws have seeped into 
the company’s re- 
leases. It’s a blemish 
on an otherwise solid 
reputation that could 
soon wear thin with 
horror cinephiles. Still, it’s a great package of 
a wholly original Romero classic. 

JASON PICHONSKY 
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O NE OF THE GREAT CHARMS OF HORROR IN BOTH FILM AND LITERATURE 
IS THAT IT’S BROAD ENOUGH AND FLEXIBLE ENOUGH TO SERVE AS A 
BACKDROP FOR TALES THAT MIGHT JUST AS EASILY BE TOLD OUTSIDE 
THE GENRE. In fact, no less an icon than John Carpenter has stated more 
than once that, in spite of the pitfalls of being “typed" as a horror director, it has at 
least allowed him to dabble in comedy, drama, sci-fi, action-thrillers, modern-day 
westerns and even the odd love story while remaining within its framework. 

The 1980 made-for-TV cult favourite Dark Night of the Scarecrow , directed by 
Frank De Felitta (The Entity) and scripted by J.D. Feigelson (One of the Missing ), is 
another example of the genre's thematic versatility, in that it occasionally brings to 
mind both To Kill a Mockingbird and Peyton Place. Both of those films (and the novels 
that spawned them) are miles away from horror, but a closer look reveals that they've 
mined the same territory; Scarecrows plot doesn't specifically involve racism (Mock- 
ingbird) or repressive, hypocritical sexual politics (Peyton Place), but it is undeniably 
fuelled by a familiar and distinctly American cinematic preoccupation of the late 20th 
century: petty, mean-spirited small-town bigotry and the chaos it can wreak on the 
lives of the innocent. In this case, however, the victim of persecution doesn’t just 
fight back; he returns from the grave to mete out vengeance. 

Said victim is Bubba Ritter (Larry Drake: Darkman, Dr. Giggles ), a mentally chal- 
lenged young man falsely accused of murdering a little girl (Tonya Crowe). Mere 


minutes after shooting him to death as he hides inside a scarecrow, his killers dis- 
cover that not only was Bubba innocent, but also that the child - Bubba’s best friend 
- is alive and well. The rednecks, led by evil postman Otis P. Hazelrigg (played with 
sneering relish by Charles Duming). manage to escape earthly justice but soon get 
their just desserts one by one in a series of gruesome “accidents,” each preceded 
by the appearance of a mysterious scarecrow. After all, as Bubba's grieving mother 
warns, “There’s other justices in the world besides the law!” 

No one, except perhaps screenwriter Feigelson, was all that surprised when Scare- 
crow drew a large and enthusiastic crowd to Toronto’s Bloor Cinema last winter for 
a screening at Rue Morgue's monthly CineMacabre night. 

“Until we began the restoration process two years ago, I was personally un- 
aware the interest existed," he tells RM on the eve of the film's DVD re-release. 
“As word leaked out that we were going to commit Scarecrow to DVD, I started 
getting invitations to horror conventions. At the first one, I was astounded at the 
size of the horror subculture, and even more at their universal and vocal love 
for Scarecrow. I have been guesting ever since and screening the restored version 
to the faithful." 

It’s particularly noteworthy that long before the cameras rolled, Feigelson’s script 
went through multiple drafts and radical revisions under the watchful eye of one 
Ray Bradbury. 







“Some years before Scarecrow, a mutual friend told him about a 
film I had made [based on] an Ambrose Bierce Civil War tale titled 
‘One of the Missing,’” says Feigelson. "Being a Bierce fan, he asked 
to see it, so I arranged a screening at his home and he loved it. I told 
him I felt my weakest area as a filmmaker was in writing, as are most 
[filmmakers]. He told me that he had several young filmmakers that 
he was mentoring and would I like to do likewise? I pounced on it.” 

As valuable as Bradbury's input would eventually prove to be, how- 
ever, Feigelson was so unenthused with his own initial draft of Scare- 
crow that he didn't even bother submitting it for an appraisal. 

“It was terrible." he admits. “The usual stuff: a young couple buys 
a farm with a ghostly killer scarecrow. Ugh! Stinko! You'd think I’d 
ask Bradbury to help out. but the thing was so awful I just couldn't 
let him see it. Time goes by. I contemplate, meditate, postulate and 
finally a new direction - the present one - took shape. I completed 
a draft, I sent it and within a week I got it back. It was slashed un- 
mercifully with red pencil. I called Ray and said I didn't know what 
else to do. He said, 'Look at the notes, figure it out and rewrite.' I 
did. This gut-wrenching back-and-forth went on seven more times! 
Finally, the last draft arrived with only one simple line: Now, leave it 
alone."’ In retrospect, Feigelson appreciates Bradbury's "tough 
love." 

As is frequently the case, this was only the beginning of a tortuous 
trip to Development Hell. Feigelson and his two partners initially tried 
to make the movie in Houston as an independent feature, but, as 
Feigelson puts it, "Hollywood needs to make pictures to survive; 
Texas oilmen don't," so the script went to LA, where Elmo Williams’ 
(famous editor of the film High Noor ) company Gaylord Productions 
optioned it and took it to CBS. 

The network turned the project down twice. Feigelson then 
floated the idea of mounting it as a theatrical feature, but by that 
point Williams had lost faith. Undaunted, Feigelson decided that bold 
steps were required. 

"I was not satisfied so I went to CBS myself," he recalls. “I made 
probably the most eloquent, and desperate, pitch of my career. I sug- 
gested to them that only a 'reader' had looked at it and did a one- 
sentence coverage that read something like: ‘Small-town bigots get 
their just rewards from a killer scarecrow.' I told them that the movie , 
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was much, much more than that. It was a morality play with a strong 
message about universal justice and innocent love. I also had the temerity 
to say that if we didn't make this picture it would be lose-lose for both 
of us. J.D. Feigelson and CBS! That got their attention. They did read it 
and the rest is history." 

One remarkable quality most fans of the film agree upon is that it’s 
very easy to forget that you’re watching a made-for-TV movie, let alone 
one from 30 years ago. The violence isn't wildly graphic, and the lan- 
guage is prime-time sanitary, but Scarecrow has an undercurrent of 
nastiness rarely found in even the best network fodder of the 70s and 
'80s, including the milieu of Dan Curtis and Richard Matheson. Despite 
the supernatural elements, much of that tone derives from the film's 
underlying themes of cruelty and bigotry. 

"The question of television network parameters is an interesting one,” 
Feigelson muses. “On the one hand, it is said that the movie is rather vi- 
olent and suggestive for its time and, on the other, there’s not much vi- 
olence at all. Unlike the mythology that's been built up around Dark Night 
of the Scarecrow, the script was shot virtually as written. We did not 
soft-pedal anything. Yes, CBS did go a little farther than they normally 
would have on a TV movie, but they felt it was justified by the moral 
message of the film. As the fans know, it is much more than bloodlet- 
ting.” 

One point on which Feigelson is particularly adamant is that the cut 
of the film being released on DVD is the one that the filmmakers in- 
tended us to see. 

Some are reporting that we shot more footage for the ending or 
changed something," he says. "As Nixon said, ‘Let me make my- 
self perfectly clear...’ The movie is intact! A single shot of two sec- 
onds' duration was added for clarification, a clarification missing 
in the original cut. Unless someone told you, you’d never know it. 
But it is pointed out in the commentary track." 

Three decades after Dark Night of the Scarecrow first aired, 
Feigelson is clearly more appreciative than ever of the film's loyal 
fan base, and his excitement over the reissue is palpable. "As I tell 
my filmmaker friends, without the fans we don’t exist,” he con- 
cludes. “And it's at the conventions that I get to meet, shake hands 
and rap with Scarecrow lovers. It really is the high point for me. 
Love you guys!” 




VANTAGE HORROR REISSUES 


CURIOSITIES KILL 

HORRORS OF THE 
BLACK MUSEUM (1959) DVD 

Starring Michael Gough, June Cunningham 

and Graham Cumow 

Directed by Arthur Crabtree 

Written by Herman Cohen and Aben Kandel 

VCI 

Producer Herman Cohen had made a big 
bloody splash in the late 1 950s with pubescent 
terrors / Was a Teenage Werewolf and How to 
Make a Monster , but he really went all out for 
Horrors of the Black Museum. Though shot in 
widescreen and colour, his 1959 Hammer-influ- 
enced follow-up is anything but classy; in fact, 
it’s one of the most lurid schlock chillers of the 
1950s. Combining brutal bloodshed, an outra- 
geous lead performance by British genre master 
Michael Gough and a gimmicky come-on called 
“Hypnovista,” there’s nothing subtle about 
Cohen’s delicious slice of Grand Guignol cheese- 
cake. 

At its most basic level, Horrors of the Black 
Museum may have sprouted from the hackneyed 
plots of classic chillers (the dialogue even name- 
checks Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde), but its innova- 
tive approach to a maniac slaughtering innocent 
victims is definitely a few decades ahead of its 


time. A clear ancestor of the slasher film, its 
compendium of unusual, violent deaths is sup- 
posedly modelled on real-life murder weapons 
collected in Scotland Yard’s off-limits “Black Mu- 
seum." 

One of these deadly objects christens the film 
with an uncomfortable squish. A young woman 
receives a pair of binoculars from an unknown 
admirer, with a special hidden surprise: spring- 
loaded spikes that drive right 
through her eyes and pierce 
her brain. At the police station, 
crime reporter Edmond Ban- 
croft (Gough) eagerly gathers 
all the facts of this grisly event 
for his newspaper column. 

But Bancroft is more than just 
a meticulous journalist, he's 
obsessed with murder and 
mayhem, aggressively badg- 
ering detectives, visiting his 
doctor to cope with heart pal- 
pitations as the body count 
rises, and purchasing daggers 
and other implements of death at second-hand 
stores. These latter items are displayed in Ban- 
croft’s basement, which houses his very own se- 
cret black museum showcasing evidence from 
unsolved crimes. 


The only person who knows about Bancroft’s 
macabre collection is his teenage assistant Rick 
(Graham Cumow). Rick’s obviously not as sharp 
as the audience, because he never realizes that 
his fame-hungry boss is obviously connected to 
the serial massacres around London [warning, 
spoilers ahead!], but maybe that’s because Rick 
plays an even bigger part in the crimes - as the 
killer! Hypnotized by Bancroft and ordered to 
carry out sensationalistic violent crimes to boost 
his column’s readership, Rick is soon outed as 
the zombie-like slasher and Bancroft his evil 
puppet master in a thrilling amusement park cli- 
max. 

More than 50 years after it was released, Hor- 
rors of the Black Museum still retains some of 
its gut-wrenching sadism. The binoculars scene 
will always be the film’s most famous, but Cohen 
and frequent screenwriting collaborator Aben 
Kandel follow up this shock opener with a 
portable guillotine that slices off the head of a 
blonde floozy and ice tongs that are applied to 
the head of an unscrupulous antique dealer. Oth- 
ers that threaten to expose Bancroft are electro- 
cuted, strangled and dipped in an acid bath. 
Although these scenes aren’t necessarily 
graphic, their over-the-top nastiness is still 
enough to make them memorable for modern 
viewers. 

Yet Gough refuses to be upstaged by the grue- 
some deaths, portraying Bancroft with all-out 
sinister bombast that emphasizes the film’s 
camp cruelty. Playing a role originally written for 
Vincent Price, Gobgh dominates the picture as 
he launches into shrill ferocity and spits out bit- 
ter, misogynistic asides. 

Less effective is the “Hypnovista” pre-credits 
gimmick, in which an office-bound psychologist 
lays out an unconvincing argu- 
ment on the power of hypno- 
tism and even tries some 
rudimentary hypnosis on the 
audience. It’s a bit of William 
Castle-inspired lunacy that 
sounds great splashed across a 
poster but, at a patience-testing 
fifteen minutes in length, prob- 
ably bored patrons anxious for 
the action to start. 

Horrors of the Black Museum 
was previously exhibited by VCI 
Entertainment on a 2003 DVD, 
but this new re-release - which 
pairs it with another Cohen production, the goofy 
spook comedy The Headless Ghost- is an ex- 
cellent chance for viewers to get reacquainted 
with the film’s malevolent delights. 

PAUL CORUPE 
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I bid you all welcome to the basement at this most 
wonderful time of the year. Are you sitting comfort- 
ably? No? Good. Let’s begin. 

Big shocker: there’s no accurate Danish translation 
for the Japanese word kaiju. Fair enough, there isn’t re- 
ally a satisfactory one in English either. “Strange mon- 
ster" is the term that comes up as often as not, and fair 
enough, that does describe Godzilla, Gamera, Rodan 
and King Ghidora to a certain degree. Going on the as- 
sumption that Google’s translation app is even halfway 
accurate (and halfway is about as good as it gets most 
of the time), that sobriquet comes back in Danish as 
meerkelige monster, which may explain why it never 
caught on over there. But what’s in a name? The Bard 
may have posed that question rhetorically, but I’m sure 
if. you pressed him for an answer it’d be something 
along the lines of “Marry, sir, absolutely fuck-all.”.And 
that’s why you need to dive into Reptilicus( 1961), be- 
cause while there’s nothing rotten in the state of Den- 
mark in this film, there’s plenty that’s gloriously cheesy. 

It’s not that any unwritten law states that only the 
Japanese are allowed to dabble in kaiju, yet despite the 
continued popularity of the genre worldwide, surpris- 
ingly few foreign filmmakers have at- 
tempted it. Sure, America has 
indulged its Freudian fixation with 
giant apes a few times (with varying 
degrees of success), and we can’t 
overlook dozens of giant bug movies 
from the ’50s; Britain's sole foray into 
the canon, Gorgo, is a fine effort. 

More recently, Korea's The Host and 
Cloverfield from the US enjoyed con- 
siderable success, so obviously our 
appetite for metropolis-destroying 
behemoths can’t have diminished 
much. So why do none of these films 
feel even remotely like kaiju? Maybe 
because that eccentric, hyper-stylized 
Japanese genre entails a lot more 
than giant monsters; it calls for generous helpings of 
low-brow (though never vulgar) comic relief, ham act- 
ing, bombastic dialogue (which inevitably sounds even 
sillier dubbed) and, as often as not, a romantic subplot. 
Despite some very cool creature designs and no short- 
age of social commentary, only one of the non- Japan- 


ese efforts have ever quite pulled off the kaiju thing au- 
thentically - the aforementioned Reptilicus. 

The plot: a small chunk of the titular beastie’s tail 
gets unearthed by a drilling crew in a suspiciously green 
and leafy Lapland; whisked away to Copenhagen, the 
sample is studied by white-coated eggheads (which, 
according to Google, translates as eggheadd) and is dis- 
covered to be capable of sponta- 
neously regenerating. When one of the 
overworked geniuses subsequently 
falls asleep on the job, the critter es- 
capes into the ocean. It then grows to 
full estate and - voila! - Denmark’s 
first foreign invasion since the Nazis 
• is underway in the form of a gigantic, 
armour-plated, winged, corrosive- 
green-slime-spewing, stubby-legged 
snake thingie with a face only Rob 
Bottin could love - all captured in sec- 
ond-unit footage that looks like it was 
shot on Super 8 by a kindergarten 
class full of Fetal Alcohol Syndrome 
victims. 

What to do? Summon the Ugly 
American (Grimme Amerikanei), specifically General 
Grayson, who has apparently been instructed by the UN 
to be as rude as possible to all Danes, who are naturally 
incapable of undertaking even the most basic of military 
operations without outside help. Meanwhile, larfs are 
provided by slack-jawed, overall-clad yokel (or bonde- 


knoty Dirch Mikkelsen, played broad-as-a-ireeway 
hulking Dirch Passer, a Danish comic legend who chan- 
nels Jackie Gleason to an astonishing degree (check 
out his encounter with an electric eel). Happily, all the 
regulation kaiju destruction and firepower are gener- 
ously delivered courtesy of the Danish armed forces, 
which reportedly were only too happy to take part. Still, 
in the midst of all this excitement you wouldn’t think 
we’d be able to take time out for a “romantic drive 
through Copenhagen” to take in the Little Mermaid 
statue. Tivoli Gardens and a nightclub performance by 
singer Birthe Wilke, now, would you? Well, think again. 

Two versions of the film - one for the domestic mar- 
ket, another for English-speaking territories - were 
shot although numerous conflicting accounts of their 
similarities and/or differences make distinctions diffi- 
cult. Although it doesn't have much of a following today 
outside of Denmark; Reptilicus isn’t exactly unknown 
elsewhere. Just a few years later, footage from the film 
was employed in The Monkees TV series and, much . 
later, a South Park episode. 

I admit this film flew under my nerd radar until very 
recently, so it would be unconscionable to conclude this 
column without a grateful shout-out to Serena Morrison 
of Belleville, Illinois, who not only brought Reptilicus to 
my attention but actually sent me a copy. Serena, I'm 
forever in your debt for this, and wish you and yours a 
happy and relatively razorblade-apple-free Halloween. 
But in the meantime I’ll have to politely ask you to far 
helvede ud af mit kaelder. 9 
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friend of mine once admitted that he 
didn’t care for modem vampire stories be- 
cause he believed that most of them were 
simply reworkings of the classic Dracula 
tale. While that may have been true a decade 
ago, many fresh revisions to the vampire mythos 
have recently propelled the creatures of the night 
far beyond Bram Stoker’s original vision. 

Scott Snyder’s American Vampire is the latest 
entry to add new spokes to the vampire wheel. 
Like my friend, Snyder was a fan of the genre 
but wanted to see something different done with 
the bloodsuckers. 

“What makes vampires scary for me is that 
they’re the people you know and love turned into 
murderous, undead versions of themselves,” the 
34-year-old writer explains. “I wanted to make 
a vampire that was indigenous to the United 
States and the kinds of landscapes that I feel are 
iconic to this country, like the American West. It 
was a general longing to go back to vampires 
that are scary because they’re familiar, as op- 
posed to vampires that are scary because 
they’re exotic and romantic.” 

With his desire to move away from the roman- 
tic aesthetic, Snyder decided to set his series 
knee-deep in Ameri- 
cana. In the first story 
cycle (now collected in 
one lavish hardcover 
volume) we meet Pearl, 
an aspiring actress liv- 
ing in 1 925 Los Angeles 
who inadvertently dis- 
covers that Hollywood is 
actually run by a secret 
cadre of wealthy vam- 
pires. Sucked dry and 
left for dead, she is 
found by the mysterious Skinner Sweet, who 
uses his blood to turn her. In a compelling twist, 
Skinner and Pearl belong to a new breed, one 
that is faster, stronger and can walk freely in the 
sunlight. 

The two breeds of vampires naturally clash: 
one is old, set in its ways by rules and tradition, 
the other is young, unconventional and full of re- 
bellion. It’s the perfect metaphor for a country 


that, at the time, was still trying to find 
its identity and move out from the shad- 
ows cast by its European forefathers. 

It’s not all social commentary, however. 

As Pearl seeks revenge, blood spills co- 
piously while the savagery of both sides 
provides plenty of visceral thrills. 

American Vampire garnered a lot of 
attention when it premiered back in 
April, not only because of the intriguing 
concept but also because Snyder’s co- 
writer was Stephen King. Back in 2006, 

Snyder published an acclaimed collec- 
tion of short stories, Voodoo Heart. King 
subsequently picked two of the tales for 
the 2007 Best American Short Stories 
anthology shortlist. The two authors 
stayed in touch and when Snyder sold 
the idea of American Vampire to Vertigo, 
he approached King for an endorse- 
ment. 

“I gave him the first script and he 
wrote back saying that he really liked 
the outline and the characters and that 
he liked Skinner enough that he’d actu- 
ally be willing to write an issue some- 
time,” Snyder recalls. 

King was scheduled to pen one 
issue, a quick origin piece on Skinner, 
but the author just kept on writing and soon 
his story was spread over five. Although many 
of King’s works have been adapted to comics, 
the author himself had never written anything 
original for the medium before. 

“He did wonderful work,” Snyder says. “He 
was extremely receptive to edit, and he stayed 
true to the characters in terms of the bible that 
we had regarding what was going to happen 
to th6m. And yet, at the same time, he really 
took them places that we wouldn’t have.” 

Taking place some 45 years before Pearl’s 
tale, King’s story introduces Skinner - a nasty, 
murderous Western outlaw - and recounts his 
accidental transformation into a new world vam- 
pire, the genesis of the vampire feud and the be- 
ginnings of several future plot threads. 

With the sixth issue, Snyder takes over as 
sole writer on the series and he’s looking for- 


ward to exploring further pivotal points in Amer- 
ican history. For example, the next narrative 
takes place in Las Vegas during the 1930s and 
picks up with the same characters, while also 
introducing new ones, both human and vam- 
pire. And although the story will deal with his- 
torical events such as the rise of Vegas and the 
importance of the Hoover Dam, Snyder is quick 
to point out that readers needn’t worry about / 
the book turning into a history lesson. “We do a 
lot of research, but at the same time we want it 
to be exciting and fun, and not the History Chan- 
nel.” 

American Vampire Volume 1 is on sale October 5 
and reprints issues #1-5 in a deluxe hardcover 
edition, featuring a new introduction by Stephen 
King, bonus character sketches, variant covers 
and more. 
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Story-wise, this wonderfully bizarre issue of Locke & Key kicks off a new narrative arc, albeit subtly. Young 
Bode Locke discovers another key, which allows him to transform into a small bird. His delight is short-lived, however, 
when he spies his brother and sister being attacked by a pack of wolves and must lead an army of birds against the canines. 
While the story is up to Joe Hill’s usual high standard, what really makes the book special is the decision to pay homage 
to Calvin and Hobbes creator Bill Watterson. The format uses vertical panels over a full-page image so that it reads like a 
series of comic strips, and the story from Bode’s perspective is drawn in Watterson's style. It’s an experiment that succeeds 
stupendously; the humour elements juxtapose beautifully with the blood, without diminishing the effect of either. 


for his Uncle Con- 
rad’s multi-million 
dollar company. His latest project: translate a 
series of 1 5th-century Romanian parchments 
that allegedly hold the secrets of the infamous 
Vlad Tepes. While Conrad’s true motives have 
yet to be disclosed, it’s safe to assume they’re 
not entirely altruistic, and there are plenty of 
hints throughout that Evan’s research will cul- 
minate with the resurrection of the original 
Dracula. The combination of the Count and cor- 
porate business is interesting, and hopefully the 
rest of the series will explore the inherent po- 
tential here. As for this issue, it lays the neces- 
sary groundwork while ensuring further 

reading. 9 


By the time you read this, the 

summer of 201 0 will be over but likely still 
lingering in your memory. The same can’t 
be said about A Very Zombie Summer, a 
collection so forgettable I practically had 
to pause after every sentence and reread 
what came before. The comic starts with 
a cute little ditty called 
“The Littlest Zombie 
Learns to Swim,” an 
entertaining five 
pages of fluff. The 
next story, “The Rott 
Stuff,” fares less well as a 
mad scientist and his assis- 
tants accidentally turn a 
beach full of tourists into 
deadly flesh-eaters. That’s 
a bit silly for me, but I was willing to see what 
came next. Unfortunately, it was nothing but 
uninspired pin-ups and a “bonus" preview of 
the upcoming The Last Zombie. Completely dis- 
posable summer reading and. . . wait, what was 
I talking about again? 


Well. I guess it was only a mat- 
ter of time before Elvis joined in the 
zombie-killing game. Granted, it’s 
never made clear in King! whether 
this is the original King or one of his 
many imitators, but that really 
doesn’t matter. All the trademarks 
are here - glitter outfit, sunglasses, 
pompadour and, of course, a barrel 
full of “babies." Seems the King is 
now an occult hitman and some- 
one’s hired him to do away with an 
invading horde of Indian zombies 
and their multi-tentacled god. 


Thomas Hall's story 
never takes itself too se- 
riously (as if it could!) and 
the ensuing battle in a 
burger joint is filled with 
severed limbs, shattered 
skulls and good old-fash- 
ioned Presley fisticuffs. 
Over-the-top, but Daniel 
Bradford’s Mignola-esque 
art makes it a fun romp 
nevertheless. 


This latest historical endeavour with a 
horror twist takes us to ancient Rome in the 
waning days of Julius Caesar’s reign. The city 
is populated by the expected plebeians and 
aristocrats, but also vampires. Brought to Rome 
from the Transylvanian Kingdom of Dacia, vam- 
pires are generally kept as slaves or brothel at- 
tractions. However, one bloodsucker, Valens, has 
risen to the head of the Praetorian Guard and 
has been assigned by Caesar himself to inves- 
tigate the bloody murder of a Senator. Thank- 
fully, Ides of Blood is much 
more than a couple of vam- 
pires thrown into a well- 
known setting. Rather, Stuart 
C. Paul has fully integrated 
their mythos into Roman so- 
ciety to posit an alternate 
history and, as a result, turns 
what could have been a cyn- 
ical cash grab into a fasci- 
nating premise. 


In Dracula: The Company 
of Monsters, Evan works in 
research and development 
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BUILD YOUR OWN B MOVIE MATHESON'S MINIONS SHEDDING LIGHT ON NIGHT 


THE FILMMAKER'S 
BOOK OF THE DEAD 


Danny Draven 

Focal Press 


Should you take advice from a hack? Mentored as 
he was by low-budget film guru Charles Band of Full 
Moon Rims, horror moviemaker Danny Draven (Ghost 
Month, Deathbed} undoubtedly knows how to make 
films fast and cheap, having edited 34 of them and 
directed six. But the fact that none of the movies he 
has helmed have scored higher than a 3.7 on the 
IMDb would suggest that while he can make films, 
he’s not very good at it. 

That does not mean, however, that he can’t write 
about the experience, something he does quite en- 
gagingly in The Filmmaker's Book of the Dead. As- 
piring auteurs tempted to get their Orson Welles on 
(or, perhaps more appropriately, their Herschell Gor- 
don Lewis on) could do worse than start here, as it’s 
obvious Draven has made - but also learned from - 
nearly every mistake a novice director/producer could 
possibly make. 

The book takes budding directors through the com- 
plete filmmaking process, from advice on choosing 
your monster, to making the film itself, to getting it 
distributed. His approach is practical and always en- 
couraging, and spliced in amongst the lessons are 
helpful tips (sample: test your actors for latex allergies 
if they’re going to be covered in monster makeup) and 
engaging horror celebrity Q&As with the likes of 
makeup master Tom Savini, actor Robert Englund (A 
Nightmare on Elm Street) and scream queen Debbie 
Rochon, among others. As a young filmmaker, Draven, 
32, is also keenly aware of the potential of the online 
world, listing key movie-related websites and offering 
readers extra info via a password-protected URL. 

Beyond the interviews, which are full of interesting 


stories and insights, the book's appeal is understand- 
ably limited for anyone not interested in becoming the 
next Eli Roth. Draven’s reliance on Full Moon anec- 
dotes, images and interviews (Band’s Q&A gets seven 
pages, and he wrote the book's introduction) is also 
a tad annoying but supports his viewpoint as a B- 
moviemaker. Future Spielbergs may not appreciate 
Draven’s Book of the Dead, but those willing to spill 
some low-budget sweat, tears and especially blood 
will appreciate his hard-won wisdom. 

SEAN PLUMMER 

HE IS LEGEND: 

AN ANTHOLOGY HONORING 
RICHARD MATHESON 

Christopher Conlon, ed. 

TOR 

As one of the most gifted literary voices in modem 
fiction, Richard Matheson has left an indelible imprint 
upon the horror, sci-fi and fantasy genres. Perhaps 
best known for his groundbreaking 1954 post-apoc- 
alyptic tale I Am Legend, Matheson also penned the 
screenplays to several Roger Corman-directed Poe 
adaptations, including The Fall of the House of Usher 
and Pit and the Pendulum, as well as episodes of The 
Twilight Zone and TV movies such as The Night 
Stalker. Imbuing his tales with deftly etched charac- 
ters and themes of paranoia, isolation and madness, 
Matheson crafted stories that would go on to thrill 
scores of readers and inspire multiple generations of 
writers and filmmakers. Now, a newly re-released an- 
thology pays homage to the legendary author's work. 

With He Is Legend, editor Christopher Conlon pres- 
ents a compilation of fifteen original tales, consisting 
of prequels, sequels and variations to several seminal 
Matheson classics - written by some of the most re- 
spected names in current-day genre literature. To wit, 


Stephen King and son Joe Hill pen the book’s first 
entry, “Throttle,” inspired by Matheson’s 1971 ram- 
paging tanker truck tale “Duel,” while William F. 
Nolan’s “Zachry Revisited" has further victims falling 
prey to the town full of cannibalistic inhabitants first 
described in Matheson's 1957 story, “The Children of 
Noah." 

The majority of the entries are solid. Particular 
standouts include “The Diary of Louise Carey," an in- 
teresting variation on the poignant The Shrinking 
Man-, "Quarry," a new tale of terror featuring the Zuni 
fetish doll first introduced in “Prey" (and made fa- 
mous in the TV film Trilogy of Tenor)-, and the truly un- 
settling “She Screech Like Me," a sequel to 
Matheson's first published story, “Bom of Man and 
Woman,” which tells of a hideously deformed mutant 
child who is bound and beaten in its parents' base- 
ment. Surprisingly, what should have been the defin- 
ing story in the compilation, Mick Garris' “I Am 
Legend, Too,” turns out to be a fairly pedestrian entry. 

Though previously published last year by Gauntlet 
Press as a limited edition that also included the 
screenplay for Conjure Wife (co-written with author 
Charles Beaumont and filmed as the 1 962 film, Bum, 
Witch Burrt), this TOR edition omits that bonus mate- 
rial. Still, He Is Legend is an earnest tribute to a bril- 
liant storyteller that will surely be of interest to any 
fan of Matheson’s darkly disturbing prose. 

JAMES BURRELL 

NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD: 
BEHIND THE SCENES OF THE MOST 
TERRIFYING ZOMBIE MOVIE EVER 

Joe Kane 

Citadel 

, It may seem hard to believe, especially given how 
much has been written over the years about George 
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HAUNTED AIR 

Ossian Brown 

Jonathan Cape 

It's tough to explain how com- 
pelling yet creepy this book of 
vintage Halloween costume 
photos is - you need to hold its 
gorgeous binding in your hands to properly grasp its 
haunting power. Skeletons, devils, witches, ghosts 
and an assortment of unintentionally disturbing 
masks stare back from the past to deeply uncanny 
effect. All this and an intro by David Lynch makes 
Haunted Air a macabre must-have. 


GOOSEBUMPS H0RR0RIAN0: 

WEIRDO HALLOWEEN 

R.L. Stine 

Scholastic 

This latest special edition of 
Goosebumps Horrorland is 
longer than a typical install- 
ment, but its twisted, seg- 
mented plot confuses rather 
than enriches the story. When twins Chris and Meg 
return home from a trip to Horrorland, they discover 
they are being stalked by an annoying, destructive 
alien that won’t leave them alone - and he demands 
backrubs(l). Awkward pacing and a vacuous, forget- 
table plot make this feel more like a Halloween trick 
than a treat. 


SO NOW YOU'RE A ZOMBIE: 

A HANDBOOK FOR THE NEWLY 
ONDEAO 

John Austin 

Chicago Review Press 
From the first instruction of 
“Don't eat this book," this 
guide for the freshly zombified 
is the flipside to the litany of 
survival manuals available fo 


JESSA SOBCZUK 
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A. Romero’s zombie films, but Joe Kane’s Night of the Living Dead: Behind the Scenes of the Most Ter- 
rifying Zombie Movie Ever is one of only a couple of tomes to hone in specifically on the auteur’s debut 
feature. 

That said , the parts of the book that focus on Night of the Living Dead itself are fascinating and provide 
a wealth of information. The standout first chapter, for instance, explores the precedents to Night, then 
gives the film cinematic context, examining why the appearance of flesh-eating zombies onscreen was 
revolutionary, and how it drove the social consciousness of horror culture forward. In the chapters that 
follow, all of the principal cast members, as well as many of the secondary players, are profiled and in- 
terviewed, and the technical and artistic challenges of making a creepy movie with so little money are 
outlined. After reading about how co-writer John Russo volunteered to be set on fire without safety gear 
for the Molotov cocktail sequence, it is even easier to appreciate the passion and dedication of the cast 
and crew. It was an excitement that spilled over to the local community, as well, as illustrated in an an- 
ecdote that describes how more than residents from Evans County answered the casting call for extras. 
Many ended up as zombies. Others were cast as posse members, who provided their own weapons for 
the shooL 

However, despite its title and impressive start, the book ends up being less about the iconic film than 
about Romero, his cohorts and the culture Night of the Living Dead created in its wake, with a large 
chunk of the proceedings dedicated to Nights sequels, knock-offs and redos. Whether you find much 
worth in these latter chapters largely depends on how much of an obsessed fan you are, but even if 
your fandom begins and ends with Night it is still interesting to see how much subsequent creative out- 
put, both good and bad, was inspired by a single film. 

JASON DICKSON 


THE FALL 

Guillermo del Toro and Chuck Hogan 

William Morrow 


head apocalypse. At 146 pages, the one-joke ap- 
proach flogs a dead horse pretty hard but proper 
lurching techniques, a nutrition guide and an anno- 
tated history would sure be handy if you ever found 
yourself a member of the Brainy Bunch. 

TREVOR TUMINSKI 


The Fall, Guillermo del Toro and Chuck Hogan’s follow-up to The Strain, not only changes everything 
we’ve come to know in this stellar vampire series, it dazzles the reader with a kinetic narrative that 
sacrifices none of the vivid character development that was established in the first book. 

The new novel picks up immediately following the events of The Strain as a geometric vampiric wave 
spreads outward from New York City, with only a small resistance movement led by CDC scientist Eph 
Goodweather and Holocaust survivor Abraham Setrakian, that knows the truth. Making matters worse 
for the newly ordained vampire hunters is the inexplicable complicity of key officials in the upper tiers 
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of power, n^/er mind that Eph’s ex-wife Kelly is turned and stalking their son, and a war is unfolding 
between Old and New World vampires for control of humanity. Fortunately, Hogan and del Toro have 
successfully avoided the pitfalls traditionally associated with the dreaded middle act, retaining the 
same epic scope of the original novel, while focusing even more on the evolution of their protago- 
nists. 

In addition, Sardu, the ageless vampire progenitor of the Apocalypse, 
is everything a Big Bad should be. His plan for world enslavement is fo- 
cused and overwhelming, as he expertly moves his various pawns to- 
ward the unthinkable checkmate that concludes The Fall. 

While one assumes that veteran author Hogan pulled most of the 
weight writing the book, it is undoubtedly del Toro’s imagination 
smeared over every page. The vampires here are not sexy or in any 
way romantic. In fact, they are more akin to the Reapers from del Toro’s 
Blade II. They are monsters, with just enough of their former existence 
rooted in their rapidly evaporating humanity to covet the lives of their 
Dear Ones when they set out into the night. 

The Fall succeeds in not only continuing to effectively re-imagine the 
modern vampire mythos, but also in bringing some genuine horror to the bestseller lists. If Hogan 
and del Toro laid the groundwork for the seminal vampire series of the new decade with The Strain, 
they only build upon that rock-solid foundation with The Fall, delivering a psychologically devas- 
tating marathon of suspense, heartache and terror. 

JESS PEACOCK 

HAUNTED LEGENDS 

Ellen Oatlow and Nick Mamatas, eds. 

TOR 

Not much compares to the fear that can be heard trembling in someone’s voice as they 
recollect a terrifying story. Ghost stories with plenty of oral mileage, urban legends and al- 
legedly real encounters with unexplained phenomenon are the kinds of tales Ellen Datlow and 
Clarkesworld magazine editor Nick Mamatas have commissioned for their latest, Haunted 
Legends. 

Rooting each haunting tale in local legends and ethnic folklore, the contributing authors 
flesh out the urban myths and imbue them with three-dimensional characters, complete with 
back stories. They toy with the idea that ghosts are supposedly born out of pure tragic human 
unfulfillment and pain. This idea is posited best in M.K. Hobson’s “Oak Park," where a woman 
unknowingly creates a ghost of her depressed childhood self, which 
splits off and remains behind to haunt an amusement park while she 
carries on with her life. This unusual sort of astral projection is seen 
again in Kaaren Warren’s, “That Girl,” where a woman in hospice care 
slips in and out of a coma to relive the assault and rape she experi- 
enced in her youth. In these tales, the authors morph more traditional ceme- ] 
tery ghosts and hitchhiking ghouls into spirits with a tangible human past, j 
The legends that inspired the book’s twenty fictional narratives are ex- ] 
plained in detail in the concise afterwords provided by each contributor, 
which elaborate on their interest in the legends and how they adapted them - 
for this book. Many of the shorts can be taken as cautionary, such as Erzebet 
YellowBoy’s dream-like “Following the Double-Faced Woman," where crys- •: 
tal meth addiction is personified in a seductive and irresistible succubus. In others, the fear is un- ^ 
deniably real. In “Face Like a Monkey,” author Carrie Laben examines the 1976 panic surrounding / 
The Big Bird of Texas, a cryptozoological creature allegedly spotted terrorizing farmers and buzzing 
around houses with a reptilian, or monkey-like, bald head. Laben’s tale is told from the perspective ' 
of a young boy, as excited as he is terrified, who wants to witness the devil bird for himself. J 

Also included are contributions from notable names such as Ramsey Campbell, Gary A. Braunbeck - 
and Caitlin R. Kieman, making for a finely polished collection that also might have you hunting out 
some local legends of your own. 

JESSA SOBCZUK * 
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YOU CAN'T SPELL "EROTICA" WITHOUT "ROT" 

T or years other genres have utilized all manner of horror 
tropes and monsters for their own purposes - with 
mixed results. Since I’ve never been much of a horror 
purist (or snob) I ultimately find this appropriation more inter- 
esting than aggravating, which is why after hearing about Hun- 
gry for Your Love: An Anthology of Zombie Romance (out this 
month from St. Martins). I immediately sought it out. 

Obviously vampires and werewolves have long been the 
stars of paranormal romance novels (a popular subgenre of 
romance), and that's easy enough to understand, as those 
creatures have a certain primal, animalistic sex appeal. But 
zombies? What exactly is hot about stumbling, decomposing 
skinbags that can barely communicate and have the motor 
skills of a dude who's just pounded back three six-packs? I 
think zombies would be more prone to having it fall off than to 
getting it up. So yeah, this anthology had me dead curious. 
Could they pull it off? Well, kind of. 

The majority of the authors shy away from populating their 
tales with the shambling non-verbal hordes that horror fans 
like you and I would be most familiar with. Instead, they cast 
their stories with undeads that retain 
■ a r^r:r-..:° ‘‘ ,,,ct some, if not much, of their ability to 
communicate. Many of the writers also 
V ynHB W manage to avoid the whole rotting co- 

I nundrum, whether it be by using zom- 

^ bism to service a body transplant plot. 

* as in Jamie Saare’s "I Heart Brains" (is 
this even a zombie story?), via some 
1 1 & f C V pseudo-scientific fix or by simply fea- 
lUriu la ■ luring human couplings framed within 
rnn VnjtD a zombie apocalypse scenario. 

■ y ^ ^ The stories that don't take one of 
II y these easy routes tend to go in one of 

fea K9 ¥ two directions: romance over erotic 

appeal or love as horror. Surprisingly, 
both approaches provide some fruitful, if still not sexy, narra- 
tives. In Jeremy Wagner's rather touching "Romance Ain’t 
Dead," we re treated to a l loudo ritual that sees a man s wife 
brought back to him as a traditional zombie after a fatal boating 
accident. Then, on the complete opposite end of the spectrum, 
there's Brian Keene's brutal torture/revenge- themed "Captive 
Hearts." which is so horrific it barely belongs in this otherwise 
mostly sentimental book. 

So what have we learned? While zombies admittedly have 
some romantic potential, they're unlikely to ever compete with 
vampires as the erotic undead go-to - they're just not sexy 
(without serious alteration to the established mythos, at least). 
That said, this book did bring me to another wholly unexpected 
realization: despite the fact that zombies have overrun fiction 
and film for nearly a decade now, there are still fresh tales to 
tell. Not apocalypse stories, but interpersonal ones. 

MONICA S. KUEBLER 
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AN EXCITING NEW BOOH 
THAT WILL CHANGE THE WAY 

YOU SEE VAMPIRES: 

* "Passionate & Raw" 

Blood Junky Will Consume You! 

Available online at book sellers or Order Direct: www.bitemereallyhard.com 







FINALLY, THE DEAD COME 
TO LIFE WITH THE INKING - 
THE LITTLE HIGHLIGHTS AND 
TINY TREE BRANCHES. THESE 
LAST FEW STEPS ARE REALLY 
IMPORTANT IN MAKING THE 
BOILS AND PUSTULES POP OFF 
THE PAGE! 

Roe SaccHcrro 


W HAT DO YOU GET WHEN YOU COMBINE A GUTTURAL LOVE OF 
ZOMBIES AND AN INEXPLICABLE PUBLIC OBSESSION WITH 
CELEBRITY GOSSIP? Ask Rob Sacchetto, the monster-maker behind 
Zombie Portraits (zombieportraits.com) who, since 2006, has created over 900 
original paintings that depict you and your loved ones (yes, he does couples shots) 
as flesh-hungry undead. Now releasing his second book, Zombiewood Weekly: The 
Celebrity Dead Exposed, Sacchetto displays his talent for high-detail (undead) por- 
traiture by turning his brush on the rich and famous. 

Using watercolour, ink and honest-to-goodness White-Out (for maggoty detailing) 
Sacchetto created over 60 pages of zombie mock-ups of dozens of tabloid heavy- 


weights - Britney Spears, Brangelina, Paris Hilton and Mel Gibson are among the 
throngs - in iconic poses, only with more gore than glam. 

The book is rounded out with US Weekly - style articles from journalist Jeremy 
Walsh, captioning each pic and hinting at what life might be like after the rising. 
Add to that spoof advertisements for a zombie enlightened culture (i.e. formalde- 
hyde perfume) and you have a righteous rag for the walking dead. 

With each zombie taking four to six hours to create, there is a lot of paint, ink 
and monster love that go into every portrait. Sacchetto has agreed to show Rue 
Morgue exactly how much love by decomposing Alfred Hitchcock, just for this ar- 
ticle. Grimace as the artist takes us through his putrifying process. 


“Blotchy grey, purples, yellows and 
greens play up any dead skintone, while 
browns, umbers and crimson for the 
blood and pulp give it that glistening 
gore look.” 


“This old photo has some great tones. I 
grew up on old EC Comics, so that fine 
illustrative quality was a blast for me to 
execute." 


“Next come the washes. Portrait orders 
get a bright Dawn of the Dead yellow, 
but Jjiis time, I thought a nice grey blue 
with hints of yellow was more appropri- 
ate. ” 


“I sketch the image on a nice heavy wa- 
tercolour board. This can take up to an 
hour depending on the photo. Luckily, old 
Hitch here wasn’t into paisley or plaid.” 
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f wanted to see a haunted house at Hal- 
loween time, you had to make one your- 
self. The type of professional - hell, even 
semi-professional - haunts that pop up 
on the outskirts of American towns each October were 
nowhere to be found. So, I know that my twelve-year- 
old self would have lost her mind at Canada’s Wonder- 
land Halloween Haunt In fact, my adult self was pretty 
impressed too. 

Canada’s Wonderland, a 1 .3 km 2 park located just 
north of Toronto, is the country’s pre-eminent amuse- 
ment park, a kind of Canuck Disneyland. Many a 
Toronto-area kid's summer has been spent queuing up 
to ride the rollicking wooden Wild Beast coaster. (Or 
working it.) And, since 2005, Wonderland has cele- 
brated the season of tricks and treats with a transfor- 
mation into a haunted theme park, complete with 
roaming monsters, freaky mazes and spookified rides. 
Originally billed as Fearfest, it was rebranded as Hal- 
loween Haunt in 2007 when park ownership changed 
hands from Paramount to Cedar Fair Entertainment. 
Cedar Fair, which has been producing Haunts since 
1973, operates the Knott’s Berry Farms parks in the 
US, and has set the bar for this type of event. The Cana- 
dians seem to have taken that legacy to heart. 

Entering Wonderland during the Haunt event in Oc- 
tober, the makeover is immediately apparent. A large 
fountain that normally 
sprays a gentle mist 
onto a pretty, man- 
icured gprden in 
front of the iconic 
Wonder Mountain 
is bathed in crimson 
light, the garden 
turned into *a grave- 
yard dotted with faux 
tombstones. Creeping 
creatures - staff in 
makeup and cos- 
tumes - prowl the 
entranceway on 
rollerblades, “greet- 
ing" you when, you 
least expect it, their 
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overhead, you’re off to explore the main attractions: 
the haunted mazes. 

The Haunt offers ten mazes, with names such as 
Kingdom of Carnage and Mother Noose. Of these, I’m 
_ first drawn to The Asylum. There's apparently some 
plot about the inmates taking over the asylum, but you 
won't be keeping track as you wander its corridors, the 
darkness punctuated by screams and sights of insti- 
tutionalized cruelty. Actors with matted hair and gaunt 
faces approach you as they struggle to escape their 
straitjackets. Like most of the mazes, it’s filled with (in 
this case human) monsters bent on freaking you out 
by coming upon you unexpectedly, using all the audio 
(the echoing screams of the mad) and visual tricks 
(strobe lights in select locations) they can muster to 
catch you off guard. Production values are high - from 
the realistic gore smeared on the white tile walls to the 
animatronic experiment subjects - and it almost feels 
like walking through a horror movie set (In this partic- 
ular case, a cheaper version of Silent Hill with the tor- 
ture-happy touch of Saw.) 

Apart from the mazes, Wonderland produces a teen- 
rated live theatre show with a horror theme. The one I 
saw was a rather tame vampire affair called Fangs with 
singing and dancing that was good for some giggles 
but was not half as bloody as something like Evil Dead: 
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a new show, and this year’s Psycho Circus promises 
“rockin’ freaks meets creepy circus.” 

If you’re into that vibe you might also like the Clowns 
at Midnight maze - not recommended for those suf- 
fering from coulrophobia. Outside, a contortionist bids 
you welcome, while inside swirling neon colours under 
black lights and drunken carnival music disorient you 
as a stream of clowns emerge, like Shriners from a tiny 
car, to tease you with their cackling as you grope for 
the safety of your friends’ hands. Last year it was pre- 
sented in 3-D - don your glasses and watch those 
neon nasties really pop. 

Each attraction has its own design and is unsettling 
in different ways (e.g. Red Beard’s Rage has an under- 
water element to its pirate theme), but they are essen- 
tially dark walk-throughs with smoke and mirrors and 
bloody set pieces, impressive in their construction but 
not really scary enough to have you running for the 
exits. This is partly due to the park staff tasked with 
protecting the monster talent and making sure you 
don’t get yourself into any real trouble; they can spoil 
the mood with constant instructions not to touch the 
actors. 

One of the mazes that manages to suspend your 
disbelief the most is Miner’s Revenge, which takes you 
down ever-narrowing, claustrophobic tunnels that are 
riddled with alcoves - perfect for costumed performers 
intent on scaring passing patrons. Approach with cau- 
tion! 

And for me, the best maze was not one constructed 
of wood, but instead set amongst the tall trees 
and darkness of the park 
grounds. Cornstalkers not 
only uses the natural envi- 
ronment to great effect, it 
mixes up stuffed scarecrows 
with real actors, silently posed 
but poised to strike. As they 
come to life in the dark, 
you'll find yourself driven 
down the many wrong turns 
or dead ends, running into 
other panicked patrons. 

These elaborate mazes are 
not thrown up overnight. An en- 
tire year’s worth of planning is 
in order, and the Wonderland 
staffer entrusted with our creepy 



Creepy kid photo by Nicole Pullin. 


entertainment is Danuta Rogacki. Her official title is "Area 
Manager of Technical and Event Services," birt she could 
also be called the scream queen of Wonderland. Rogacki 
and her team delight in concocting new terrors every sea- 
son. I spoke to her for some scoops on this year’s Haunt. 
She’s most excited about their new maze, Blood on the 
Bayou. 

“It’s based on the Grand Mansions of Louisiana, but it’s 
a cursed one,” she explains. “There is a real mystical at- 
mosphere in there. We try to capture the feeling of those 
forests and swamps.” When asked if the theme was in any 
way in response to the popularity of True Blood, she denies 
it (“We’re not going to make a werewolf maze just because 
that’s what Twilight is doing...”), while admitting that their 
Club Blood vamp-themed maze was the most popular last 
year. With its realistic nightclub setting, complete with throb- 
bing techno tunes, a coat check and undead dancers, it’s 
got a real Blade 2 feeling to it. (You might not want to look 
at what’s happening in the back room.) 

As for her own favourite, Rogacki agrees that Comstalk- 
ers is a show-stopper. 

“Evil is about control," she tells me. "Lighting, wind, what 
you can and can’t see, and when you’re outside there is 
light from the moon, leaves falling. So there's an extra un- 
controllable element. No matter how well you know the 
park, you're out of your comfort zone." 

Rogacki adds that she wants to push things to a level 
where film geeks will get a jolt too. “People who watch 
horror films know that they are predictable. They're pretty 
desensitized to things that jump out and scare them. We 
take great pride in designing mazes that will impress 
them.” 

All that said, Wonderland is first and foremost an 
amusement park. And a huge part of the appeal of Hal- 
loween Haunt is being able to walk the park after dark 
and enjoy your favourite rides in the crisp autumn air, dizzy 
from the haunted maze thrills and eerie music piped 
through the grounds. Ride the Behemoth (Canada’s biggest, 
longest and fastest roller coaster, which reaches speeds up 
to 125 km/hour) and Dragon Fire (a coaster that features 
two 360 degree loops) ’til midnight. There’s even one called 
The Bat, a coaster on which riders get rocketed through 
loops and corkscrews before being launched through the 
entire ride again... backwards! Just watch your back on the 
way out. With more than 300 staff hired to play tricks on 
you, you never quite know when the scares will end. 

Halloween Haunt operates at Canada 's Wonderland Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday nights from October 1 to 31, 7 
p.m. to midnight. Admission is $34. 99 plus applicable taxes 
for adults at the park gates, while advance tickets can be 
purchased online at canadaswonderland.com for $29.99 
plus applicable taxes. Q 



Wicked Wonderland: (clockwise from top) The graveyard and fountain at the park's gate, one of Comstalkers * 
scarecrows, the entrance to the Clowns at Midnight maze, late-night riders on th^Sledge Hammer, a bloody 
prop sets the mood, and (opposite) some of Wonderland 's elaborately costumed creepers. 







UNCOVERING A GRAVER GRAVE 


Not only is the 1 978 film a landmark ex- 
ploitation work and arguably the most notorious 
entry in the rape/revenge subgenre, but nearly 
30 years ago, it served as my introduction to 
both home video and extreme cinema. 

Camille Keaton stars as Jennifer, a budding 
author who rents a country cabin for a summer 
to work on her latest novel. She attracts the at- 
tention of a trio of local yokels and a dim-witted 
hanger-on who brutally attack her after she 
brushes off their advances. The centrepiece is 
the infamous 25-minute rape sequence, in which 
Jennifer is violated over and over. (Keaton’s fear- 
less, full-frontal performance makes it absolutely 
harrowing to sit through.) Later, her character re- 
cuperates and exacts deadly retribution, but 
those scenes never capture the raw emotion so 
successfully mined in the rape scene. 

Notably, / Spit on Your Grave eschews tradi- 
tional horror film conventions. The majority of it 
takes place in a sunny, sylvan setting, and the 
complete lack of music grants the film a cinema 
verite aesthetic. 

Given the distasteful subject matter and the 
excessive violence and nudity, it would seem that 
this would be remake-proof. Of course, it wasn’t. 
When the remake was announced, I cynically ex- 
pected that this wouldn’t be anything more than 
a neutered, direct-to-video cash-in. In no way 
did I expect the cinematic bulldozer that is / Spit 
on Your Grave 2010. 

The remake faithfully follows the structure of 
the original. Jennifer (Sarah Butler) rents the 
cabin, rebuffs the come-on of a local redneck 
(Jeff Branson), defacto ringleader of a trio of 
yokels and their dim-witted hanger-on, and is 
brutally raped before coming back to take re- 
venge. 

There are some surface changes - an effec- 
tive ambient score and a cold blue-filtered visual 
aesthetic - and some more profound changes: 
the revenge scenes! The rape scene is as soul- 
crushing as in the original, but is handled differ- 
ently. In the first, the rapists merely taunt 


Jennifer before attacking her physically. In the 
new version, the rapists cruelly humiliate and de- 
grade her before the sexual assault, which doesn't 
go on nearly as long as it does in the first. 

Where this film handily (or dubiously) trumps its 
forebearer is in the ferocious revenge sequences. 
In the original, Jennifer seduces her tormentors 
before killing them. The new Jennifer incapaci- 
tates them, usually with blunt objects, then binds 
them in elaborate traps that guarantee a slow and 
nasty death while she turns their 
torment back on them. One man 
is tied over a bathtub full of acid 
in such a way that he can’t keep 
from dipping his face into it, an- 
other suffers heinous eyeball vi- 
olence, teeth are ripped out, a 
penis is cut off, and the most 
cringe-inducing scene features 
some shotgun sodomy. 

Slapping the torture porn label 
on / Spit on Your Grave (201 0) 
would be easy but unfairly reflex- 
ive. Certainly, cinematic sensibil- 
ities of the last decade are at play 
here, but as outlandish as the violence gets, it 
never comes across as gratuitous. The reports of 
people passing out at screenings at the Toronto 
After Dark Film Festival this past August and its 
premiere at the FanTasia International Film Festi- 
val in Montreal the month before are genuine. This 


is a grim and relentlessly oppressive experience, 
the violence visited in the revenge portion so vi- 
cious that it engenders sympathy for the fates of 
these otherwise terrible men. 

The tagline on the poster for the original prom- 
ised that “This woman has just cut, chopped, 
broken and burned five men. . ." Actually, there's 
only four. This error is rectified in the remake 
through an additional character, Sheriff Storch 
(Andrew Howard). I asked producer Lisa Hansen 
about him during the / Spit on 
Your Grave panel at the recent 
2010 Rue Morgue Festival of 
Fear. She explained that it is in- 
deed a bit of a nod to the origi- 
nal tagline of “five men," but 
they also wanted to deal with 
some of the implications or 
questions that arose in the first 
film. “In today’s world, people 
go ‘why didn't you go to the po- 
lice?’ A lot of people question 
that, even though most women 
don’t ever go to the police be- 
cause they’re put on trial just as 
much as their perpetrators are. ... I think we an- 
swered that in the remake.” 

I couldn't agree more. 

The unrated / Spit on Your Grave (201 0) opens 
theatrically October 8 in the US and October 1 5 
in Canada. 
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A Top Secret WMD virus (Psychogenic Anticholinergic Infectious 
Neuropathy) has accidentally leaked into the water supply of a 
sleepy mountain town. The Army surrounds the area. Two 
private military contractors, a retiring doctor with an unfaithful 
wife, a teenaged girl, and a handful of terrified patients struggle 
to defend a remote mountain ER from a mob of the living dead. 
Through this one long, harrowing night they learn there are 
many different kinds of pain. Pain they never imagined possible. 




"...razor-sharp wit. insights into human suffering that cut all the way to the bone. Highly recommended!" 
- Jonathan Maberry, NY Times Bestseller, multiple Bram Stoker Award winner 
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WE ARE INTRODUCING AN EXCITING NEW NOVELLA SERIES. GET YOUR COPY OF THE FIRST 
IN THE SERIES. PAIN BY HARRY SHANNON. OR SIGN UP FOR THE DARK REGIONS PRESS NOVELLA 
SUBSCRIPTION ENSURING YOU GET ALL FOUR TITLES IN THE SERIES. THESE TITLES INCLUDE: 
"Pain" by Harry shannon. A new novella by Jim Gavin. 

"Dead of Night" by William Ollie and "The Grind" by David b. Silva 
Available now at DarkRegions.com 
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PIRANHA 3D swmwa 

Michael Wandmacher 
Lakeshore Records 
Michael Wandmacher’s latest work fo- 
cuses on a community’s sense of being 
under siege by fishy elements, but un- 
like My Bloody Valentine 3D, it uses no 
central themes for misunderstood 
characters or wanton lovers - just a 
melange of dissonance. A simple four- 
note motif slowly evolves into a full 
“End Titles'’ theme, but the bulk of Pi- 
ranha 3D is comprised of brass and 
gliding metallic sounds for the dining 
sequences, and low strings for mo- 
ments where humans are wandering 
too close to the danger zone. Wand- 
macher does add a few ephemeral bits 
of tranquility, such as the tender strings 
in “Rescue,” but any peace is usually 
smothered by aggressive emulations of 
gnashing orchestral sounds. The album 
does have a narrative flow, and while 
not as engrossing as Wandmacher's 
Cry_Wolf, it’s a solid, compact score. 
MRH ZZZ 
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PREDATORS 


PREDATORS «■«« 

John Debney 
La-La Land Records 
John Debney (The Relid} has managed 
to integrate all of the snarling goodness 
from Alan Silvestri's Predator and Pred- 
ator 2 scores to craft a natural balance 
between the franchise’s signature 
themes and his own brand of big-scale, 
orchestral mayhem. After a series of 
slow-burning atmospheric cues to re- 
mind us of the Predator's stealth stalk- 
ing techniques, “Cages/Trip-wire” 


switches the score into non-stop, full- 
action mode with heavy brass and per- 
cussion, plus those familiar buzzing 
passages and delicious congas that 
signal the hunt is on for shiny human 
skulls. Towards the end, Debney funks 
up the Prec/atortheme with fuzz guitar 
and a juicy bass lick in “Edwin and Is- 
abelle Captured,” and it’s kind of a 
pity these edgier renditions weren’t 
further developed into longer, nastier 
cues. Still, the big sound and excel- 
lent orchestrations make Predators a 
perfect companion to Silvestri’s orig- 
inal scores. MRH 



MIDNIGHT SYNDICATE sounotback 

The Dead Matter 

Linfaldia Records 

Part score, part soundtrack to Edward 
Douglas of Midnight Syndicate's own 
directorial debut, The Dead Matter 
doesn’t exhume anything new in the 
duo’s timeless Halloween music but 
the instrumentals comprising the 
bulk of the album are classically 
haunting and will definitely put you 
on edge. Deep brass swells, eerie 
high tension notes and the recurring 
main theme’s simple piano strokes 
are the focus, but when they meld 
with disquieting muted trumpet 
bends, regal timpani and skittering 
percussion on compositions such as 
“Possession,” “Late Night Snack” 
and “Death is the Answer,” you’ll be 
checking for closet monsters before 
bed. From there, the album becomes 
more soundtrack, incorporating vocal 
numbers such as the dark pop of 
Gavin Goszka (Midnight Syndicate’s 
other half), the power metal of Eter- 
nal Legacy and two wonderfully at- 
mospheric cuts from ghost rockers 
Lazy Lane. Well-assembled, if not top 
heavy, this could’ve been a more var- 
ied listen had the tracks with vocals 
appeared earlier. With all due respect 
to the dead, dynamics matter too. TT 
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VAMPIRES SUCK Iwwwa 

Christopher Lennertz 
Lakeshore Records 
The real shock of Vampires Suck is that 
Christopher Lennertz's music actually 
betters Carter Burwell’s original Twi- 
light score - which is a heck of an ac- 
complishment, given Lennertz’ score is 
for a goofball parody that’s supposed 
to trash the popular teen franchise. 
There are a handful of tongue-in-cheek 
cues, but cuts such as “The 
Breakup/Killing Jack” illustrate the fleet 
moments in which Lennertz moves 
from a rhapsodic, gothic-drenched 
theme about impossible love to punchy 
action, smoothly blending orchestra 
and electronic pulses. “Becca’s Con- 
frontation” has a wandering female 
voice struggling for clarity above metal- 
lic screeching, and the love theme for 
“Edward and Becca” is centred on a 
simple, gentle phrase with piano and 
silky-soft strings. Most of the cues are 
short and the CD ends rather abruptly, 
but Lennertz’s sharp orchestrations 
combine a lot of fast action, romance 
and a few scoring cliches to create an 


unpretentious musical horror romp. 
MRH &&& 



DAX RIGGS «*« 

Say Goodnight to the World 

Fat Possum’ 

Dax Riggs’ last album, We Sing of Only 
Blood or Love, began with the feverish 
lament of “Demon Tied to a Chair in My 
Brain,” which set the tone for an album 
searing with garage-blues-punk fury. 
His follow-up, Say Goodnight to the 
World, opens with the slow-bum title 
track, which announces a ten-song col- 
lection that smoulders with doom more 
than it flares with hellfire. The acoustic 
“You Were Born to be My Gallows” - 
with the cryptic invite “lay your velvet 
casket lid closed” - casts a deathly pall, 
while "Sleeping With the Witch” and its 
talk of Judgment Day, lets loose a hyp- 
notic wall of noise. (Riggs has deemed 
the album “transcendental,” and there 
are moments where it could be mis- 
taken for Queens of the Stone Age, a 
Perry Farrell project or even My Bloody 
Valentine.) The doomsaying troubadour 

Contd. on p. 120 
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EARTH VS. a*""* 

THE SPIDER (1958) 

Albert Glasser 

Kritzerland 

Albert Glasser’s scoring style for bug-eyed monster 
movies is easily recognizable thanks to his ener- 
getic and robust approach to informing audiences 
that the monster is ONSCREEN! and the hero is IN 
MORTAL DANGER! Earth vs. the Spiderwas written 
with a sense of humour, but it’s impossible not to get drawn in by the score’s drama 
because Glasser wrote every cue with such precision. Selective use of a theremin 
gooses the spookier cues, but the main thrust comes from a lumbering two-note 
motif that bellows from the brass whenever the spider’s getting antsy. Those ag- 
gressive cues are softened by the exquisite violin solo in the mournful “Sad Carol” 
and the jazzy dancehall sound in the bouncy source cue “The Band Rehearsal.” 
Glasser was perfectly suited for monster movies because of the genre’s rapid shifts 
from horror to greasy romantic schmaltz, so it’s not surprising his deft orchestrations 
come through quite sharply in this 39-minute gem. MRH %%%% 







TREVOR TVMINSKI 


K risten Lawrence loves halloween. "don't we all?" youre probably thinking, but guaranteed 

LAWRENCE HAS A LEG UP ON YOU. SEE, THE CLASSICALLY TRAINED ORGANIST HAS SPENT THE LAST FEW 
YEARS WRITING AND RECORDING MORE THAN 60 HALLOWEEN CAROLS FOR AN ONGOING SERIES OF ALBUMS 
BASED NOT JUST ON THE USUAL PREREQUISITE JACK-O’-LANTERNS, TRICK-OR-TREATERS AND MONSTERS, BUT 
ALSO ON THE SEASON’S ROOTS AS THE CELTIC FESTIVAL SAMHAIN AND ALL HALLOW’S EVE. AS IT WAS KNOWN 
IN SCOTLAND DURING THE 16'1’H CENTURY FOR HER, IT’S A MUSICAL QUEST TO GET TO THE CORE OF OUR COLLEC- 
TIVE FASCINATION WITH A NIGHT OF THE YEAR THA T IS SO MUCH MORE THAN MERELY COSTUMES AND CANDY. 



“When I was a little girl, it just felt different," says the bubbly musician, who 
splits her time between Utah and California. “As a child, you don’t get to be 
outside at night too often walking around. I felt something in the night 
air. My little heart felt so many more dimensions of life. There’s a term 
called chiaroscuro- it means uses of extreme light and extreme dark 
in art. Old Spanish baroque paintings are fiercely dark and fiercely 
light and that contrast is so striking. Here you are on Halloween 
night, it’s been dark since the early evening, and you see jack-o’- 
lantems piercing the darkness. It’s so spectacular and beautiful. 

... Of course I love the candy too. I trick-or-treated all the way 
through high school!” 

Inspired by artists as diverse as Bach, Canadian folk singer 
Loreena McKennitt, Oingo Boingo’s Danny Elfman (composer 
for The Corpse Bride and Bordello of Blood among many oth- 
ers), Finnish symphonic metal band Nightwish and British 
chamber music composer Ralph Vaughan Williams, the 34- 
year-old - who started playing organ as soon as she was 
“tall enough to reach the pedals” - has released three al- 
bums of her elegant carols to date. They are 2008’s Arach- 
nitect EP (featuring songs such as “Blood Waltz” and a 
spookified version of the traditional “Ghost of John”), a 
2009 full-length called A Broom with a View and a com- 
pilation of radio edits and instrumental versions titled Vam- 
pire Empire. 

With sweeping string arrangements, handsome lyrics 
and layers of her own graceful voice, Lawrence spins 
ethereal tales with a balance of macabre elements and 
kid-friendly whimsy, such as on “Mostly Ghostly” (“I’m 
mostly a ghost, but I still have my head / 1 don’t mean to 
boast, but I’m better than dead”), “Flappy Bat” 

(“Witches’ stakes - grave mistakes - summon your 
swooping grace / Might your shape be escape, 
masked by a devil’s face?”) and the haunting in- 
strumental “Sleeping Dust (The Death Lullaby)” that 





give her creations an instantly classic, fun-for-all-ages feel. The songs’ combination 
of piano, xylophone, massive pipe organs and waltzy harpsichords lend a 
grand timelessness to the otherwise off-kilter minor-chorded mantras, 
which often include Lawrence’s own unusual backing vocals of 
buzzing insect noises and choruses of beastly kids. Though she 
cites books by Lesley Bannatyne (Halloween -An American Hol- 
iday, An American History) and Jack Santino (The Hallowed Eve: 
Dimensions of Culture in a Calendar Festival in Northern Ire- 
land) as inspiration, she also admits to conducting a certain 
amount of research in the field. 

“I go bike riding through cemeteries,” she says, with a gig- 
gle. “I love it. But, whenever I approach a funeral party, 
I’m very careful. I practically tiptoe on my bicycle be- 
cause you want to show respect to these people. But 
there are other times to prance through the grave- 
yard. I try to keep those two aspects alive. . . . Just 
like in life, there’s a time and a place for every- 
thing - to be respectful toward people's funer- 
als and to go have a picnic on someone’s 
■ grave.” 

Stepping into a market dominated by dol- 
lar-bin compilations of cheesy “Monster 
Mash” covers and campy sound effects, 
Lawrence wants to grant Halloween - its 
history every bit as storied and intrigu- 
ing as Christmas - a well overdue 
and more sophisticated represen- 
tation. 

“[As a child], it felt so fan- 
tastical, but when I grew 
older, I wanted to know 
why I like this so much” 
she says. “You want to 
know things from a 






Organ Grinder: Kristen Lawrence practices on the William J. Gillespie concert organ before 
performing with the Pacific Symphony fbrJts 2008 Halloween Spooktacular. 


scholarly level. [Halloween] is not a schizophrenic 
holiday, but it's got two faces. I think it’s because 
we’re so scared of death. These ancient Celts were 
reacting to such a frightening time of year - it’s so 
dark, the sun’s going away, is someone going to 
die in the winter in the cold and not have enough 
food? ... I think it’s developed as a time to laugh at 
death’s face and tell ourselves that we are above 
death. Because if you can laugh at something, psy- 
chologically you’re saying, ‘I’m not afraid of you.’” 

Though Lawrence is hoping to have the next an- 
thology of carols - which she says will include 
songs about zombies, werewolves, ghouls and 
banshees - ready for Halloween 201 1 , she admits 
progress has been slow going. 

“I know a lot of people in the modern music 
world would laugh at me, but I still score by hand,” 


she says. “I’m kind of old-fashioned in a lot of 
ways and it just feels right to score with the pencil 
and manuscript paper." 

In the meantime, the Halloween enthusiast is look- 
ing to tap into the Twilight craze with the aforemen- 
tioned Vampire Empire release while relentlessly 
promoting the fruits of her labour, particularly since it 
is the season. 

“If you look up my ‘Ghost of John’ song on Youtube, 
almost every comment is from someone going, ‘I sang 
this in fourth grade, I love this song!”’ says Lawrence 
of the track that can be downloaded for free on her 
site halloweencarols.com. “If people have a childhood 
connection to something, they want to spread it. I 
knew that people love Halloween and if I could offer 
something perennial, that was my foresight that this 
would never end.” Q 





KRISTEN LAWRENCE INVITES YOU TO SING ALONG 
WITH HER VERSION OF A CLASSIC. COMPLETE WITH THREE 
NEW VERSES WRITTEN JUST FOR RUE MORGUE! 

cHOSivJOrtN 


(DOWNLOAD THE MUSIC FOR FREE FROM 
HALLOWEENCAROLS.COM) 

!. Have you heard of the Ghost of John? 
Long, white bones and the rest all gone! 
Oooooooh! 

Wouldn't it be chilly with no skin on? 

2. John belongs in a quaint nightmare. 
Wobbly jaw and a hollow glare! 
Oooooooh ! 

Wouldn't things look murky through 
sockets bare 7 

3. John is gone from feet to skull. 

Pointy elbows and clavicle! 

Oooooooh! 

Wouldn't it be harsh to hug John's fossil? 

4. John’s not sad: he has had his day. 

Smile that's fixed in a rigid way! 

Oooooooh! 

Wouldn't frowning be hard when lips decay? 

5. John once said. "I've lost my head!" 
Empty thoughts top his spine instead. 

Oooooooh! 

Isn't it the truth now that he is dead? 

6. Where's the thumping of John's red heart? 
Rib and muscle have grown apart 1 
Oooooooh' 

Empty echoes linger like ghostly art 

/. There’s no blood running through John's veins. 
No moist sinews and no fresh brains! 
Oooooooh! 



Who. with eager eyeballs, toward rotting deigns? 

8. “Look behind you." says John, the knave. 
Rattling bones never can behave! 
Oooooooh' 

"I don't rue the days I haunt morgue or grave " 
Verse l. Traditional 

Verses 2 - 5. copyright 2008 Kristen Lawrence 
Verses 0 - 8. copynght 2010 Kristen Lawrence 1 



*7 want to be haunted bv the ghost. " 

-THE POGUES' 



Spiders don’t scare me. Neither snakes, nor even the threat of serial killers 
in the night. No, what terrifies me are roller coasters. Never have I strapped 
myself in for the thrill of high-speed twists and turns and loop-de-loops. Which 
means when I visit an amusement park, I spend most of my time scoping out 
the haunted houses. And there is no greater spookhouse than Disney's Haunted 
Mansion. It even has its own theme music. 

Opened in 1969 at Disneyland -in California and since spread to parks in 
Florida, Paris and Tokyo, the Haunted Mansion is a high-tech walk (and ride, in 
its customized “DoomBuggies") through a Gothic mansion filled with special ef- 
fects spectres and ghastly gags. To complete the experience, Disney commis- 
sioned original music. Staffers Buddy Baker and X Atencio knew they needed 
something eerie, but still family-friendly. No Psycho stings here. They concocted 
the upbeat theme song “Grim Grinning Ghosts (The Screaming Song)," which 
could be interpreted in a variety of musical styles, for use throughout the ride. 
Step into the Mansion and a simple organ dirge sets the tone. Later, you may 
hear the melody whispered through a flute, played by a phantom pianist or 
tapped out on chimes. Eventually, it breaks out into a rollicking jamboree, with 
xylophone and banjo supporting a cast of spectres singing about what happens 
when happy ghosts come out of their graveyards to play. (Hint: They party.) 

It’s fair to say that “Grim Grinning Ghosts" has played as much a role in the 
success of the Haunted Mansion as its beautiful set design and kooky script, 
even if it’s not as ingrained in our consciousness as Disney’s film and TV 
themes. It’s been released on plenty of recordings over the years, beginning 
with 1969's The Story and Song from the Haunted Mansion, a long beloved 
vinyl collectible re-releas6d-1ast year on CD. There have even been a few pop 
covers, by bands such as Los Lobos and The Barenaked Ladies. But the original, 
featuring vocals by Thurl Ravenscroft (who also sang “You’re a Mean One. Mr. 
Grinch”), is worth seeking out for the most authentic listening experience. (For 
a detailed discography visit the comprehensive fansite doombuggies.com.) 

A new version of the song may be coming soon: news that Guillermo del Toro 
is developing a film based on the ride has me wondering about the music. 
Danny Elfman is, of course, the obvious choice for the score but who will sing 
the theme? Maybe some high-tech trickery could bring a vocalist back from 
the dead? Now, that would really be a scream. 


THE BLOOD SPATTERED GUIDE CAN BE HEARD WEEKLY ON RUEMORGUERADIO.COM 
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is at his best when knocking out 
straight-up stampers about evil, 
though, and the heavy hitters on Say 
Goodnight to the World are the in- 
tensely creepy cover of “Heartbreak 
Hotel" (perfect for a David Lynch 
soundtrack) and the amped-up sort-of 
murder ballad “Gravedirt on My Blue 
Suede Shoes.” That song title alone 
earns this wicked ’n' creepy disc an 
extra big, black skull. DA &&&& 



THE OTHER m 

New Blood 
SPV/STEAMHAMMER 
German Misfits cover band turned 
horror punk heroes, The Other, are back 
with a fourth album, New Blood. Since 
2002, the four ghoulish punks have 
been spoofing on horror films in their 
lyrics and stage shows, while gaining 
international popularity touring with 
The Meteors and The Damned. Despite 
the title, there is nothing new or fresh 
here. While the disc definitely has some 
catchy entries, including “Back to the 
Cemetery" and “Howling at the Moon,” 
too many tracks channel a Danzig- 
esque howl, which quickly turns the 
proceedings stale. This is even more of 
a disappointment when you realize that 
these guys are actually very talented. 
Fans of previous psychobilly-laced al- 
bums might find themselves tamed off 
by the updated, heavily polished sound 
and shinier production style, not to 
mention the equally fiendish and fancy 
packaging. Despite the requisite blood- 
banging lyrics, New Blood boasts a 
softer edge. While all this still keeps 
them in the running for party band, The 
Other will have a tough time standing 
out in a crowd of ghouls. JS %%Vz 



THE CREEPSHOW m 

They All Fall Down 

Stomp 

From the title and cover art alone, it 
seems The Creepshow is ready for a 


fight. This third outing from the 
Toronto quartet finds the band sound- 
ing tall of piss and vinegar (likely a re- 
sult of the incessant touring 
chronicled in the road ragin’ “Hell- 
bound”) as they pound through 30 
minutes of tightly arranged, hyperac- 
tive and accessible punk rock. Some 
fans may lament the waning psy- 
chobilly elements, but with production 
as slick as their gelled hair and cock- 
sure bouts of backing organ and 
“woah ohs,” They All Fall Down is 
clearly aimed at taking the group to 
the next level: commercial success. 
Songs such as “Get What’s Coming” 
and “Dusk Til Dawn” leave plenty of 
holes for singer Sarah Sin’s candied 
pipes to take centre stage, as does 
the lone doo-wop ballad “Sleep 
Tight,” in which the chorus warns 
“she’ll be watching with undead 
eyes.” The hooks may be more con- 
ventional but it’s only ’cause The 
Creepshow’s ready for the main 
event. TT 



PSYCHO CHARGER ** 

Mark of the Psycho 
Rot 'n' Roll Army Records 
Neil Young once said of his rudimen- 
tary band Crazy Horse, “It’s all one 
song!” - an ethos clearly shared by 
“NYC’s bloodiest band,” Psycho 
Charger. This fourth album rarely di- 
verges from the mid-tempo blues 
riffs, distorto vocals and horror movie 
samples that are the trio’s trademark. 
Like a grindhouse version of AC/DC, 
they seem comfortable not straying 
from what's worked before, meaning 
it rocks on a base level, but mostly 
sounds as if they’ve just shuffled the 
chords and hit record again. Jimmy 
Psycho’s lyrics are grungy, horror- 
centric fun (“Hot off the grill or maybe 
deep fried/A thyroid salad and an eye- 
ball pie/Don’t mind the taste of 
formaldehyde” - “I Eat the Dead”) but 
his limited growl gets monotonous as 
the music’s linearity never changes 
the backdrop. Tunes such as “Turn 
Blue” and an inspired cover of Bob 
Dylan’s “Wanted Man" are proof the 
band can change it up, but for now, 
it’s business as usual. TT &£ 







NOW PLAYING ON> 
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THE BIRTHDAY MASSACRE m 

Pins and Needles 

Metropolis 

Never as abrasive as industrial, but nei- 
ther toothless as most synth-pop, The 
Birthday Massacre has spent a decade 
polishing its brand of macabre melody. 

Pins and Needles is the Toronto sextet's 
follow-up to 2007’s Walking With 
Strangers, and it’s the group’s most ac- 
complished work yet. First single “In the Dark" (the video for which ^ 
co-directed by RM s Rodrigo Gudifio) pairs singer Chibi's sweet vocals with 
beds of creepy keyboards and aggressive washes of guitar courtesy of six- 
stringers M. Falcore and Rainbow. It's a style (some might say formula) 
that gets repetitive but mostly serves the band well over the album’s eleven 
songs. Other highlights include the menacing title track and the sinister 
“Sleepwalking," while the most horror-heavy cut, “Shallow Grave,” refer- 
ences wannabe actress Elizabeth Short, a.k.a. The Black Dahlia, and sees 
Chibi singing "she wears her dress like a body bag.” Consider Pins and 
Needles as danceable as it is damned. SP 


•a* 


PSYCHE 'noustm 

Re-Membering Dwayne 

Artoffact Records ^ 

Prior to joining seminal industrial 
group Skinny Puppy in 1 986, the late 
Dwayne Goettel (who died in 1995 of 
a heroin overdose) was briefly a 
member 1980s darkwave band Psy- 
che, who are remarkably still active 
and residing in Germany. Released 
here for the first time - on the fif- 
teenth anniversary of Goettel’s death 
- are the tracks that the keyboardist 
recorded with Psyche, as well as 
remixes by several modern acts. Re- 
jigged numbers, such as the dance- 
able and sinister “The Crawler,” 
remixed by Dead When I Found Her, 
are the most accessible songs on the 
album, serving to bridge the current 
generation with the scene's silver- 
backs. Yet the originals offer a raw 
look at the developing Goettel, with 
tracks such as the coarse “Screaming 
Fire" and darkly playful “Nightmare” 
indicating the influential aural horror 
to come. Perfect for Skinny Puppy 
completists and those dusty goths 
who covet the glory days of early '80s 
industrial. JE 



INTERMENT ** 

Into the Crypts of Blasphemy 

Pulverized Records 

Though Sweden’s Interment pos- 
sesses a legitimate pedigree - mem- 
bers having trooped in such 
grim/true/real outfits as Centinex, 
Dellamorte and Uncanny - this is ac- 


tually the quartet’s first full-length; 
their legacy reliant upon splits, demos 
and EPs since forming in 1988. As 
Swedish death metal is enjoying an 
underground renaissance of sorts - 
no small thanks to Daniel Ekeroth’s 
killer book Swedish Death Metal -the 
band should be hitting all the proper 
dirty devil’s notes, right? And with ti- 
tles such as “Night of the Undead” 
this just has to be good, horrifying fun. 
Well, sort of. While their hearts and 
collective groove are in the right place 
- "Where Death Will Increase” and 
“Sacrificial Torment” steamroll bluntly 
with that patented oompa-oompa 
Swedish death thunder - the album 
fails to cut a memorable swath 
through listeners' grey matter due to 
the fact that many of the musical 
ideas here prefer to roll ’round within 
the Swe-death heritage, rather than 
add any new electricity to the mix. 
Best stick to Entombed and Dismem- 
ber’s classic catalogue than delve 
deep into this, lest you arise a mite 
disappointed in the end. GP 



TOMBSTONES 

Not for the Squeamish 
Razorback Recordings 
Impetigo vocalist Stevo Dobbins is 
back with his new band Tombstones, 
an '80s death and thrash metal tribute 
to the illustrated horror magazines of 
yesteryear, such as Creepy and Tales 
from the Crypt, and a departure from 
the gurgled exploitation movie lyrics 
that fans have come to expect from 
this goregrind master. There’s no 
denying that Tombstones’ sound 
bears more than a passing resem- 
blance to fellow Razorback label 
mates Crypticus; after all, Patrick 
Bruss plays guitar and bass for both 
bands. But this is really just a fun, not- 
to-be-taken-seriously effort, with 
cool, gory titles such as “Shriek Well 


Before Dying” and “Re-Organ-ized” 
wedged between intros by a Crypt 
Keeper-like narrator, who actually 
sounds more like that Gatekeeper 
dude from Nightmare, the old video 
board game. Musically speaking, Not 
for the Squeamish is hardly essential, 
but it’s still a catchy piece of nostalgic 
metal, with a sickly comic aesthetic 
that’s best kept hidden from your 
overprotective mother. AVL 



THE DEVIL WEARS PRADA w* 

Zombie EP 

Ferret Music 

Concept albums are tricky beasts. Too 
often the “concept” escapes the 
band’s grasp, the results becoming 
overblown and ridiculous, akin to a 
feature film that should have been a 
short. Dayton, Ohio metalcore outfit 
The Devil Wears Prada grasped this 
danger and kept its zombie concept 


record to five brutal songs, which 
don’t stick around long enough to 
wear out their welcome. Inspired by 
Max Brooks’ Zombie Survival Guide, 
frontman Mike Hranica alternates be- 
tween screams and Cookie Monster 
growls to narrate the story of a zom- 
bie apocalypse survivor, with guitarist 
Jeremy DePoyster providing melodic 
choruses in counterpoint. The accom- 
panying soundtrack is a maelstrom of 
double-kick drums, bowel-scraping 
bass, melancholy keyboards and 
Slayer-style riffs, delivered at a veloc- 
ity faster than the band has ever at- 
tempted. The limited-edition Hot Topic 
version includes a fourteen-page 
comic written by Day by Day Ar- 
mageddon author J.L. Bourne. 
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Social networks are here to stay, and these days, so- 
cial network gaming is big business - just look at the 
hundreds of thousands of users who play Farmville and 
Mafia Wars, spending real-life dollars to buy additional 
in-game items. But what’s out there for horror fans who 
have little interest in raising livestock or avenging crime 
family vendettas? 

Rue Morgue takes stock of some of the most popular 
genre games on Facebook. 

VAMPIRE WARS 

Yes, Zynga, the company behind the mega-popular Far- 
mville and Mafia Wars also has something for horror 
fans. Vampire Wars is essentially a point-and-click, text 
and static image-based game in which you create a 
vampire avatar, embark on grim missions, level your 
character, dominate minions, fight other players’ blood- 
suckers, play mini-games - and that’s about it. It boasts 
the same kind of repetitive gameplay as Zynga’s other 
titles... if you're into that sort of thing. Now. switch out 
vampires with zombie hunters, and you’ve got Zombie 
S/ayer(Kano/App). Click on infestations on the map and 
kill rotters via a point-and-click system and many of the 
same mechanics as Vampire Wars. Other games of this 
ilk: Zombie Wars, BiteFight, Ghost Trappers (a Scotland- 
set, image heavy, ghost-hunting variation on the theme) 
and the Vampires/ Zombies/ Slayers/ Werewolves series. 
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Social Media Monsters: (clockwise from top) A combat screen from Bite Me, and screenshots from 


Zombie Slayer, Backyard Monsters and City of Eternals 


CITY OF ETERNALS with their invasion forces. Like almost all Face- likely to peak out at level twenty, grow bored 

Still in its beta phase (a.k.a. being tweaked), CityofEter- book games, it works on a time-based energy and move on. 

ra/s seeks to blend the MMORPG (massively multiplayer recharge system, meaning you can only build 

online role-playing game) with social networking. As a and harvest for so long before you're out of en- ZOMBIE PETS 

result, out of all the games on this page, it’s the most ergy and have to come back later, so some con- If you’re unfamiliar with Facebook games, it 

advanced conceptually, as well as gameplay-wise, struction strategy is required. should be noted that they all have an element 

though there is still definite room for improvement of "annoy-ware" built in, meaning they want to 

graphically. Taking its cues from outside of the social BITE ME post constant updates to your friends' walls - 

network stratosphere, from games such as World of If you can get past its terribly cutesy graphics luckily, you can skip this nasty business and still 

Warcraft, City of Eternals has you choose a house (a.k.a. (probably meant to attract tween-age Twilight play the games. Zombie Pets, however, has a 

alignment), then it allows you to explore the world, tak- fans). Bite Me is actually a bit addictive. In second annoying element: the need to come 

ing on missions, fighting monsters (including zombies short, you collect and level up thralls (a.k.a. back at specific times or lose valuable game 

and werewolves), and harvesting useful items along the revenants) by playing a retro arcade-style materials. Here, you run a "zombie farm” grow- 
way. Though still a little rough around the edges, this is mini-game that involves amassing red blood ing undead animals and plants to sell for bucks 

best described as social network gaming 2.0 cells while disposing of harmful white ones, and bonus spells. But like those pocket Tam- 

You then use your thralls and special attack agotchi toys of yesteryear, if you don’t feed your 
BACKYARD MONSTERS maneuvers (which can be purchased or won critters on a regular basis, they die, and if you 

Steel yourself for a tower defense-style game in which in fights) to combat against werewolves, don't come back regularly, your in-game friends 

you play a monster in charge of building up your back- zombies and other creatures in order to level can steal 'em, so the commitment level here is 

yard town and fortress, then defend it from a variety of up your bloodsucker. That said, no new con- pretty high. For Facebook addicts only, 

creepy creatures and other players who come a-callin’ tent has been added in months, so you’re MONICA s. kuebler 
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IWOBID INFAMOUS UNDEBGBQUND SCHLOCK ABTIST~ ANDREW D GORE -IS GONNA MESS YOU UP WITH MY NEW SICK LINE OF MANIAC MEMQBABILIA! 


, ANDREW D GORE. AM THE MUTHA FUSING EVIL GENIUS OF TRUE UNDERGROUND ■SLEAZE TEES & COLLECTABLE? THAT RULE? HELL 
.Ipg&INATE WHAT RIP-OFF COMPANIES DUPLICATE ! 5INCE 1979 IVE POLLUTED THE WORLD WITH RARE GORE & MOBE'.I 
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TITANS] 


Xbox, PS3 

Bandai Games 


J '■ | \ If you’ve ever wanted to go head-to- 

' head with Medusa, or take on a caval- 
? ■ cade of other beasties from Greek 

. *** mythology, this tie-in game will give you 

w * that opportunity while also expanding on 

H \ the plot of the 201 0 film. 

The star of the show is Perseus, who 
must complete a variety of monster- 
slaying missions in order to save the town of Argos and its princess 
from Hades' wrath. To accomplish this, you’ll fight your way across 
a number of well-rendered exterior locales, including plains, 
deserts and mountain ranges (though oftentimes they are just the 
same maps dressed differently), testing your skills against centaurs, 
cyclops and other monstrous foes before the end-boss showdown 

with the hulking Kraken. What isn't so hot is the completely useless manual (forget 

While the combat controls are easy to learn (one gets the irrjpression this is meant to be going there for help) and the painfully underdeveloped two- 
kid-friendly), there’s also great potential here for overthinking the level puzzles. Many maps player mode, which doesn’t kick in for several levels and only 
feature dead ends that seem like they should go somewhere and some bosses can only be requires skill-less button-mashing, 
killed at certain, not well-defined times. Still, the weapon enhancement system, which is ad- Clash of the Titans has much in common with its recent cin- 

vanced through power-ups gained from kills and special kill sequences that occur when the ematic counterpart, in that it had the potential to be some- 
right button is pressed at the right moment, is actually quite well done. thing good, but just couldn't pull it off. Mediocre 

_ _ _ _ sword-and-sandals action, recommended only if God of War 

III is already out on rental. 

MONICA S. KUEBLER AND BRENTON BENTZ 


HEADSHOIS: EXPANDS ON THE MOVIE'S PLOT. GOOD WEAPON ENHANCEMENT SYSTEM 
MISFIRES: 0N0ERDEVE10PE0 TWO-PLAYER MODE. USELESS MANUAL. REPETITIVE MAPS 


iPhone, iPad 

Alawar Entertainment 


Board Game 

Culture Heroes 


Vampire Saga's app store summary prom- 
ises a game with a spellbinding story that’s not 
7 for the faint of heart. What you get is much 
4 if to more mundane... and far from frightening. 

• ' J * Players are tasked with untangling a 

, - decades-old mystery surrounding a massacre 

at sea and the unusual (read: vampire) cargo 
that may have incited it. This makes for a 
t y serviceable, atmospheric plot, but gameplay 

is too simple and repetitive - almost entirely 
limited to environmental puzzle-solving (find object, use object to overcome 
obstacle) and visual mini-games, where you must locate and tap certain 
objects on the screen in order to gain items that unlock the next location. 

The music is adequately eerie, and the graphics decent if a little dark 
(like the undead, Vampire Saga does not fare well in the sun), but there’s 
no getting around the fact that regardless of whether you’re exploring a 
decrepit old mansion, an abandoned ocean liner or a mysterious island, 
you're essentially doing the thing same over and over and over again. Yawn. 

ALYX KENDLE 


► Do you know who the Son of Sam is 9 Or 

how many prostitutes Jack the Ripper 
butchered 9 These are just a couple of the 
1 — j questions you’ll face playing the Serial Killer 
Trivia Game. 

Players begin by choosing the murderer they want to be, either Richard Ramirez, 
Ed Gein, Ted Bundy, Aileen Wuornos or Albert Fish. The next step is to move around 
the game board looking for a victim. Once you’ve found one, you must correctly 
answer one of 500 trivia questions to win a victim token before proceeding to the 
nearest dump to dispose of the evidence. Then it's time to move on to the next 
neighbourhood. 

Along the way, you’ll also encounter Scenario Cards, which you have to read 
and react to. For example, one states that you’ve been busted for indecent expo- 
sure while masturbating in the bushes of an elderly woman’s house, so you lose 
a turn. The first player to collect a kill from all five neighbourhoods is declared 
the winner. 

The game can be played by up to five people and is crammed full of historical 
facts about various serial killers, something that’s sure to please the morbid minded. 

ANDREW LEE 


HEA0SH0TS: EASY TO LEARN. G000 TOUCH SCREEN CONTROLS 
MISFIRES EXTREMELY REPETITIVE GAMEPLAY. VERY SHORT 


* 9 9 9 9 I HEADSHOTS: QUICK TO LEARN. LOTS OF INTERESTING INFO. FUN TO PLAY 
?< $<$<$<><: | MISFIRES: SOME TRIVIA QUESTIONS ARE EXTREMELY HARO. NOT SCARY 
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PRODUCTS SO SICK THEY'VE BEEN BANNED IN 69 COUNTRIES! 
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Save over 30% OFF the newsstand price and 
receive 6 FREE ISSUES with a two-year subscription! 
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UNITED STATES 

AMOK TIME 

2949 Hempstead TPK 
Levittown, NY 
516-520-0975 

amoktime.com 

BERSAL'S CHOP OF HORRORS 

1815TrawoodSpaceO 
El Paso. TX 

bersalschopofhorrors.com 

COLLECTORS CORNER 

7911 Harford Rd. 

Baltimore, MD 
410-668-3353 


\ CORNERSTONE COMICS 

980 E. Orangethorpe Ave., Ste A 
Anaheim, CA 


THE HOUSE OF ODDITIES 

421 Spring St. 
Jeffersonville, IN 
812-285-1185 

thehouseofoddities.com 


HORRORBLES 

6731 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
Berwyn. IL 
708-484-7370 

horrorbles.com 


KEITH’S COMICS 

5400 E Mockingbird Ln.. Ste 120 

Dallas, TX 

214-827-3060 

MONSTERS INK TATTOOS & 
PIERCINGS 

3924 S. 51 St. 

Milwaukee, Wl 
414-545-6385 

monstersinktattoos.com 


DARK DELICACIES 

421 3 W. Burbank Blvd. 
Burbank, CA 
818-556-6660 

darkdel.com 

DIMENSION COLLECTIBLES 

ION. Main St. 

Ambler, PA 

dimensioncollectibles.net 

DREAMHAVEN BOOKS 

2301 E. 38th St. 

Minneapolis, MN 
612-823-6161 

dreamhavenbooks.com 


NIGHTMARE PRODUCTIONS 

285 Derby St. 

Salem. MA 
978-740-0500 

nightmaregallery.com 

OUT OF THE ORDINARY MUSIC 
AND GIFTS 

733 Monongahela Dr. 

Glassport. PA 
412-672-2323 


TATE'S COMICS + TOYS 
+ VIDEOS + MORE 

4566 N. University Dr, 
Lauderhill, FL 
954-748-0181 

tatescomics.com 


CANADA 

THE COMIC HUNTER 

465 Main SL 
Moncton, NB 
506-855-4950 

comichunter.net 

8TH STREET BOOKS & COMICS 

1010 8th SLE 
Saskatoon, SK 
306-343-6624 

8thcomics.com 


EXCALIBUR COMICS 

3030 Bloor St. W. 
Toronto, ON 
416-236-3553 
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W hy should we take Hitchcock seriously? Considering all ot the books 
and documentaries about his work, the DVD re-releases and remakes 
of his films, not to mention his direct influence on several generations 
of filmmakers, it seems like a downright silly question to ask today. 
But film critic and scholar Robin Wood (1931-2009) was quite earnest when that 
very question prefaced his 1965 book Hitchcock's Films (Tantivy Press), the first 
serious English-language work on the Master of Suspense, which led to both a 
widespread acceptance of American film criticism and the prominence of critical 
director biographies. 

While teaching secondary school in England. Wood began his investigation of 
Hitchcock's oeuvre with an article examining the theme of sex and money in Psy- 
cho. Rejected by British film journal Sight & Sound on the grounds that Wood did 
not "get" that Hitchcock intended Psycho to be taken as a joke, it was eventually 
published by its French counterpart. Cahiers do Cinema, where Hitchcock had 
long been championed by its various contributors, namely Francois Truffaut. Eric 
Rohmer. Claude Chabrol and Jean -Luc Godard. 

Wood followed this essay up with his groundbreaking book, which further ex- 
amined Strangers on a Train. Rear Window. Vertigo. North by Northwest. Psycho. 
The Birds and Mamie, and correctly predicted that they would garner ongoing 
critical attention in the ensuing years. 

In the preface. Wood argues that, although technically and visually brilliant. 
Hitchcock's American productions were populist, commercial films and when 
compared to the works of Ingmar Bergman and Michelangelo Antonioni, they 
didn't warrant the same serious academic appreciation. But, while he criticized 
the Cahiers du Cinema llock lor often over-analyzing and misguiding the films in 
order lo serve a thesis, Wood used the hook to champion the study of cinema as 
an autonomous art. worthy of the same respect given to other art forms. Al the 
time, film criticism, especially in England, diew heavily from literary criticism 
and not the relatively new language of cinema. But Wood emphasized the 
need for examination on a visual level, not just on plot and performance 


j 1 these weien’t stage plays, after all. 
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For instance, he describes the scene in Psycho where Norman Bales car- 
ries his mother's limp body to the cellar. On the page, there is nothing ex- 
ceptional about the scene, but cinematically. the way the camera looks down 
upon Norman, it enables the viewer's understanding of the characters by 
plunging them into a sense of what Wood referred to as "metaphysical ver- 
tigo." sinking deeper into darkness. 

Unlike so much dry academic drivel, Wood's prose was witty and provided 
rich descriptions. With Psycho, he boldly called the shower scene one of the 
most horrific incidents in a feature film, not because of its graphic nature, 
but due to its utter meaninglessness. He pointed out how the viewer had so 
far identified with Marion Crane, but her death left the film devoid of a pro- 
tagonist (even though she had stolen the money. Marion sought salvation, 
says Wood). The film, and sense of guilt, now shifts to Norman, and here too 
a sort of sympathy emerges, what Wood referred to as a likeable human 
being in an intolerable situation. 

Wood used Hitchcock 's Films as a springboard to explore other horror works 
throughout Ihe 1970s. While a professor at Toronto's York University, hero 
wrote - along with his partner. Richard Lippe The American Nightmare: Es- 
says on the Horror Film (Festival of Festivals. 1979), the first academic look at 
American genre cinema, linking repression, conflict and the reactionary wing 
of the 20th century lo Ihe celluloid nightmares of Ihe screen. In it. he champi- 
oned Ihe works of Brian De Palma. George A. Romero (he hailed Day of the 
Dead as a brilliant satire of masculinity run amok in Ihe Reagan era), as well 
as Larry Cohen at a time when (De Palma excepted) these filmmakers re- 
ceived little positive critical or box olfice attention. 

Wood's frank examination of Hitchcock's career also opened Ihe doors to 
other works such ns Donald Spoto's The Art of Alfred Hitchcock (1974), 
which took on the slightly more ambitious task ol analyzing all ol Hitch 


cock's films as well as Hie multitudes ol other books and genre pub 
lications on the director that followed. 






“A POTENT AND PROVOCATIVE 
THRILLER...SEXY AND SCARY 
IN EQUAL DOSES.” 

- Peter Travers. Rolling Stone 

“UNSETTLING, INTELLIGENT, 
AND WAY-OUT-THERE.” 

- Came Rickey. The Philadelphia Inquirer 


“DARING, DISTURBING AND 
DELICIOUSLY TWISTED.” 

- Tom Long. Detroit News 
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